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NOTICE. 



Thb Council of the Statistical Society of London wish it to be under- 
stood, that, while they consider it their duty to adopt every means 
within their power to test the facts inserted in this Journal, they do 
not hold themselves responsible for their accuracy, which must rest 
upon the authority of the several Contributors. 
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OBJECTS AND PROGRESS 

THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

12, St. Jambb's Squarb. 



The Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15th of March, 
1834, in pursuance of a recommendation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society, and especially facts which can be stated nume- 
rically and arranged in tables. The collection of new statistical 
materiab, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society's labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of 
those already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an 
expensive or diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of equal 
usefulness. It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a 
complete Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

Such was the purport of the original prospectus; and now that the 
Society is in the seventeenth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows 
have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of its 
objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of science are all carried out with 
so much success as has attended upon those which that prospectus 
describes. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, 
chiefly devoted, under the direction of its Committee, to the collection 
of new statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of its 
funds is still appropriated. Its mopthly meetings have cultivated 
among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought out 
the valuable results of much individual labour. Its journal has ful- 
filled the purpose of condensation and publication; and the valuable 
hooks and papers which have already been collected form a library of 
facts of no mean utility. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an 
elaborate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides 
Statistics into the following chief sections: — 

I. The Statwtic8 of Pkysieal Oeograpky^ Divuion, and Appropria- 
iianj or, geographical and proprietary Statistics. 

II. The Statistics of Production^ or, agricultural, mining, fishery, 
manufjEusturing, and commercial Statistics. 

III. The Statistics of Instruction; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, 
literary, university, and school Statistics. 



2 The Statistical Society of London. 

lY. The Statistics ^ Protection; or eonftUtutional, judicial, legal, 
military, and criminal Statistics. 

V. The Statistics of Life^ Consumption^ and Enjoyment; or, of 
populatioa, health, the distrihution and conenmptton of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

All the departments of SiatisticB above described may be cultivated 
to the development of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of Society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical. 

Under this conviction, the original prospectus aanoniiced the 
intention of the Society carefnlly to exclude all ^^ opinions" from its 
publications; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the prop^ 
use of hypothetical reasoning, but for the purpose ci devoting the 
pages of its transactions to facts, and not to systems. In the puisiiit 
^ almost every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis ; 
but its truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, 
must be demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore 
the main purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register 
the results obtained by these processes; and observation in the wide 
fieM of human interest supplies those *'* facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society," which it is the design of the 
Statistical Society to '^ collect, arrange, and publish." 

The pursuit of Statistical inquiries has already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth, to be a 
necesmty of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. 
Thus errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are 
daily exploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions 
of the philanthropist, the judgment of the legislator, and the specu- 
lations of the reasoner. The labours of the Statist, indeed, can alone 
assure us that we are really advancing in that knowledge of human 
interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the 
name of Science. 

The Statistical Society of London consists of an unlimited number 
of Fellows, admitted by ballot, without any entrance fee, but paying 
a subscription of two guineas per annum; of foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers; and of Honorary Corresponding Members, resident out of the 
United Kingdom; and it carefully cultivates a connexion with the 
several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those 
of Foreign Countries. Fellows elected in or after the month of June 
are exempt from papng their subscription for the current year. The 
Journal of the Society, published quarterly, is distributed gratuitously 
to all the Fellows; its library is one of circulation; and its Booms and 
its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 

Statisticix Societt of London, 
March 1st, 1851. 
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Vital Statiitics of Iceland, By P. A. Schleisneb, M.D,, &c.* 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18tb November, 1849.] 

In order to compute or compare the mortality in two different coun- 
tries, where the calculation cannot be founded on long periods of years, 
it is necessary to have regard to the character of ihe periods used for 
calculation, especially in what concerns the different frequency of 
epidemical diseases. The life-table computed for Denmark by Pro- 
fessor Fenger is founded on the period 1835-44, which was a very 
favourable one, and free from any important epidemic. But if we 
look over the annual lists of deaths for Iceland, we shall soon dis- 
covet that there is not a single quinquennium during which one or 
more severe epidemical diseases have not prevailed. The quinquen- 
nium 1840-45 is the most favourable in that point of view; but the 
year 1843 is marked by an epidemic of influenza, which prevailed in 
the middle of the year for two months, and almost doubled the num- 
ber of deaths for the whole year. I have, nevertheless, used that 
quinquennium for my computation ; but, in doing so, I have eliminated 
the year 1843 out of the calculation, and haVe used the returns for the 
years 1841^ 1842, 1844, and 1845, for the average number of deaths 
at di£R&rent ages. 

The average numbers of the living at the same ages have been 
obtained from the censuses for 1840 -and 1845. My table is con- 
structed in the same, manner as Fenger*s, and in computing the decre- 
ment column (the second), I have used the same formula of correction 
as he (vide "Det Kongelige Medicinsk Selskabs Skrifler," bd. 1, 1848, 
p. 30). The two tables can therefore be compared, and I will here 
give the results : — 

* Island undersogt fra et largevidenskabeligt Synspunkt af. P. A. Scbleisner, 
Dr. Med., Medlem, 1849. This work contains t^e tables in detail from which the 
resnlte in the paper are de4uoed«' ' ' 
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CMar. 



Fob Malbs. 



Age. 


Of 1,000 Living at each Age, 

the Avenge Yearly Nmnben Dying 

at the same Ages were. 


Of 10,000 Cniildien Bom, 

the NomherB who attained the 

end of every Age were. 




Iceland. 


Denmark. 


Iceland. 







305-3 

25-9 

3-7 

3-8 

5-1 

10-6 

13-1 

19-7 

22-2 

511 

92-0 

172-0 


193-9 

68-7* 

25-4 

8-1 

5-2 

7-7 

10-0 

15-8 

25-7 

49*8 

101-4 

207-2 

• »■• 


10,000 
6,947 
6,597 
6,549 
6,425 
6,111 
5,496 
4,826 
3,967 
3,177 
1,907 
759 
135 


10,000 


1 


8,061 


3 


7,507 


5 


7,316 


10 


7,026 


20 


6,672 


30 


6,175 


40 


5,585 


50 


4,768 


60 


3,686 


70 


2,241 


80 


812 


90 


101 







For Fbmaies. 



Age. 


Of 1,000 Living at each Age, 

the Average Yearly Numbers Dying 

at the same Ages were, 


Of 10,000 Children Bom, 
the Nmnhers who attained the 
end of every Age wete. 




Iceland. 




Iceland. 


Denmark. 





265-5 

24-2 

4-2 

3-2 

4-3 

7-6 

10-0 

14-0 

20-9 

37-8 

69-6 

144-0 


162-8 

64-5 

281 

8-3 

5-9 

7-3 

10-5 

13-2 

201 

41-5 

91-9 

192-0 

• » • • 


10,000 
7,435 
7,084 
7,024 
6,912 
6,628 
6,155 
5,569 
4,841 
3,932 
2,694 
1,343 
317 


10,000 


1 


8,372 


3 


7,832 


6 


7,612 


10 


7,301 


20 


6,884 


30 


6|396 


40 


5,756 


50 


5,044 
4,124 


60 


70 


2,722 


80 


1,085 


90 


158 







* For the ages 1 — 3 and 3^5 the quotients in Fenger's table are computed in 
another way than in mine, and may be compared for these ages with the double of 
my quotients (vide 1. c.)* 



The table for Iceland has, as above mentioned, been constrncted in 
such a way, that the Icelandic population can be compared under tbe 
same conditions as the Danish. The table will therefore show the 
peculiarities attributable to the Icelanders' constitution and manner of 
living. It will be seen that the same laws of mortality prevail in 
Iceland as in Denmark, except that the mortality, even under the 
same favourable conditions, is much higher in Iceland. This observa- 
tion, however, applies especially to the first year of life; in other 
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words, tke hiflhest decnee of mortality in Iceland ia a little earlier than 
in D-mark. 

It will further he seen, that the mortality of females in oomparison 
with that of males is still more fayourahle in Iceland than in Den- 
mark ; the reason of which I have explained in my ho<^ The pro- 
bable lifetime at birth is, in Denmark, for males, 47 years, for females, 
50 ; in Iceland, for males, 37 years, for females, 48. But this is not 
the tme expression for the mortality of the Icelandic population, 
inafflnuch as epidemics haye been pnt ont of the calculation. 

In Denmark, severe epidemic diseases occur very seldom; but in 
Iceland, they are of very frequent oocurrenoe. In order to find the 
true term for the Icelandic mortality, it will therefore be necessary to 
take a long series of years, taking no notice of the epidemics. But 
here again we encounter the inconvenience, that for the earlier years 
the census is taken so rarely, and the annual deaths are given so little 
in detail, as to render the construction of a correct life-table impossible. 
There is, however^ one circumstance stated in the Icelandic returns 
frhich makes it possible to calculate the true mortality of the Icelandic 
population* The lists contain, besides the whole yearly number of 
births and deaths, the yeariy number of those who have been confirmed. 
Now, in Iceland^ the age of confirmation (this act being there, as in 
I>enmark> a compulsory one) has always been very constant, between 
14 and 15 years. 

I have availed myself of this circumstance. Starting from the year 
1 750, I have summed up the number of births in every quinquennial 
period^ and have computed how many of them in every fourteen years 
following the quinquennium have been confirmed. In that way I 
have found, that, during the last century, out of 1,000 children bom, 
548*3, on an average, have been confirmed, t. «., attained the end of 
14 years; fer this century, 583*6; and for the whole series of years, 
569*5. This gives an enormous difierence in comparison with the 
I>anish population; for while at present, in Denmark, of 1,000 males 
bom, 569 attain the end of 38 years ; and of 1,000 females, 569 attain 
that of 41 ; in Iceland, the same number of both sexes attain only the 
end of 14 years. 

The cause of this extraordinary mortality amongst the Icelanders 
may, as already suggested, be found in the frequency of epidemic 
diseases, of which the severity may be traced to the bad sanitary con- 
ditions of the country. As no country in Europe is afflicted in such a 
degree by epidemics, I shall explain this matter a little more fully, 
referring fer further details to my book (p. 41, ff.) The Icelandic 
epidemics are of two kinds, partly native, that is to say, originating in 
the country itself, and partly foreign, that is to say, from time to time 
imported into the country by ships. To the first class belong typhus 
and influenza, which are the most frequent. 

Typhus fever prevails almost every year ; it does not differ from* 
common typhus ; but, besides this, there is another typhus-like fever, 
occasioned by famine, which has almost always followed the large vol- 
canic eruptions, or the years of distress that from time to time have 
attacked Iceland. * 

Influenza shows in Iceland two different characters. It is either 
ben^nant, having no great influence upon the mortality, and iii that 

b2 
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form prevailing every year ; or it is more malignant, complicated with 
pleuritis, and thus greatly influencing the mortality. In this latter 
form, it has this century raged, every ninth year, ivith some approach 
to regularity. 

. Among the native epidemics mav still be reckoned djTBenterjr, 
cynanche parotidea, scurvy, croup, and endemic cholera. Icterus has 
also sometimes assumed an epidemic character, having, howeyer, no 
connexion with the morbus hydatidosus hepatis, which of all sporadic 
diseases is the most frequent in Iceland. The varioloid diseases have 
also, been sometimes traosferred as an epidemic from cows to men. 

To the foreign epidemics belong small-pox, meaales, scarlatina, and 
hooping cough, which, at intervals of twenty years and upwards, are 
introduced by merchant -ships to this, isolated island. During the 
interv^s, they are quite. nQknown.. When any of these epidemics are 
brought to the island, .the whole population is attacked, as with one 
stroke; thus, for io8tanee« when the measles was brought. to Loeland, 
threp years since, that disease, which for sixty .y^ars previously had 
|>^en qi;ite unknown the^e, attsM^k.ed the whole population,, and all 
ages, from the. child to the old man . Th^ measles, ?nrhich;in Garppl» is- a 
benigns^nt disease, raged therje with such . fury, that the Immber of 
dei^ths for that year was more than doubled. In- Iceland, where the 
mountainous ground, intercepted.. by. numerous rivers, makes the com- 
munication very difficult, where there are no public roads at all, and 
where, iustead of towns (with tl^ exception of three small ones), tlie 
dwellings lie scattered at .large di^sknces^ it is very easy to find out. the 
way in which ^piden[iic, diseases propagate themselves. All the Ice- 
landic physicians agree in stating, that these last'-mentioned e{H,demics, 
as they are brpught to the island by contagion, are also always^ and 
exclusively, propagated by contagion. In the Faroe Islands, which 
consist of a great uumjber of scattered islets, the .physicians have 
arrived at the same conclusion. . ' 

It is well known that the Icelanders have always been distinguished 
by th^ir great interest in literary,, especially in historical, studies. 
From an early period, ^hey have kept yearly records, in which all 
remarkable accidents, both within and without the country, have been 
noticed; the greater part of, t]^e^e is still unpublished. By studying 
these records, I have found that,, from 1306rlS46, 134 years out of 
the 540 are mentipned sis being niore pr^ less, epidemic years. The 
epidemics that prevailed in those years were as follows : — 

Foreign epidemics-T-Small-pox ; this raged nineteen times, often for 
several successive yea^s; three times in the 1 4 th century, once in the 
15th, five times in th^ 16t)i) five times in the 17tb, four times in the 
18th, and once in the pre^ni ce;itury. Tl^e severity of this epidemic 
had abated even before ijiq intrpductioQ of vaccination. The year 
1707 was the most disastrous, when thie small-pox is stated to have 
swept away 18,000 out of & population of 52,000 inhabitants. The 
measles have prevailed three tinies only; scarlatina four times ; and 
hooping cough four times^ t'Jie plague has raged twice ; first in the 
years 1402-3, having been brought to the country by a Norwegian 
ship, when two-thirds of the inhabitants perished; and. again ju 
1498-95, when it was introduced by !l^nglish ships^ 

lu the year 1528^ and in 1551, an epidemic is mentioned, called in 
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Iceland ^'Stowifct.*' Thid e^pt'ession is used by some Icelandic 
writers as synonymdus with igyphilis; and other circnmBtances lead 
me to belieTe that that tros really the disease. If so, it is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as syphilis^ as well as gonorrhcea, do not at pre- 
sent ex«3i in Iceland. Single cases are sometimes brought to the 
island by merchant ships, but they have been s<$on cUred, and the 
diseases-havencryer been propagated. * 

Ot the native epidemics, the most frequent have been : — ^Typhus, 
mentioned as a severe epidemic, fifteen times; influenza, fifteen 
times:; dys^ntevy, five times ; diseases' occasioned by famine, eight 
times. 

It may be supposed, that fbr the' eatly years especially, those 
epidemics only have been mentioned which have had a remarkable 
influence on the mortality. • 

It was of the greatest interest to fne to find oitt some way of deter- 
mining the. loss df men which these epidemics occasioned. As the 
yearly lists 6i deaths do not contain the causes of death, I could hot 
make use of them(forthat purpose; I therefore tried to arrive at the 
result through the statistical method. By means of the annals and 
the yearly : reports of the Icelandic physicians, I first determined 
which years should be considered as epidemic and which not, starting 
from >1 750, as the peri^ since which the reports and the yearly lists 
are most correct. The yearly lists contain the whole number of births 
and deaths^ but it is only for the last ten ytzx^ that the different ages 
are detailed. The census was taken in 1750, 1709, and 1801, and 
from 1835, every fifth year. I now proceeded in the following manner 
(the same by which the Table II. in my book has been constructed^): 
I first tried to find out the yearly number of inhabitants. I started 
from the census of 1709^ and by summing up the excess of the births 
over the deaths,- or the reverse, I computed back to 1750, and forward 
to 1801. As in Iceland the immigration and ' emigration are almost 
nothing, it will not appear strange that the numbeif calculated in this 
way for 1801 differed very little from the re&l number ascertained by 
the -census. From 1801, I computed, iii the same manner, forward to 
1846. The yearly numW of inhabitants thus found is put in the 
fourth column of the table. From the mortality of eight out of the 
last ten years, during which no epickmical diseiase prevailed amongst the 
children, I then computed the ratio of mortality in .the first year of 
life, and found it to be 300 of 1,000 children bom. I convinced ihyself 
that this ratio for the healthy (not epidemic) years was nearly the same 
in the last century, by recurring to the original ministerial books in 
some of the most, populous districts. Having thus determined for the 
healthy years the ratio of mortality in tlie first year' of life, I computed 
how many, according to this ratio— rwhich I will call the Normal one— 
ont of the number born each year, have died in the firdt year of life 
{seventh ci)lumB). By subtracting these from the whole number of 
deathly I then found how many died above- the first yea^ (eighth 
column). But I m^>st remark^ that, for the epidemic years, the num- 
ber in this column also includes those who have. aied of epidemic 
diseases in the first year itself* From this column, and the" fourth 
column, I then computed, for all the A^a&^y yea*s, how many above 

* The years in the table marked ♦ arc the epidemic years. 
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the first year had died out of 100 of eyery year's population above one 
year (using for that purpose the population of erery preceding year). 
These ratios for all the healthy years are put in the ninth column. 
From all these ratios I then computed, separately for every oentiiTy, 
an average ratio, which I will call the Normal ratio, for the mortality 
above the first year. I then computed, for all the epidemic years, how 
many would have died, according to this Normal quotient, out of 
every year's population above one year (tenth column). By subtract- 
ing the last numbers from those in the eighth column, for the epide^ 
mioal years, I find the number of tlu>se who have perished by 
epid emics. 

Every one who is acquainted witii statistical matters will observe, 
that I, in this manner, have avoided tiie error so commonly committed 
by authors who have been obliged to recur to lists of deaths only. 
Yet it may be granted that my calculated result is not qnite correct, 
as it cannot be supposed that the proportion of the number of the 
living at the different ages has been the same for the whole series of 
years. Hence it may result that the numbers for the single years are 
somewhat incorrect, while for the whole period, in so large a sum of 
numbers, the error may be considered as disappearing. For some of 
the single years of the century preceding 1885, I find, in the lists of 
deaths collected by the clergymen, that the causes of death, as well as 
the number of those who have died of epidemics, have been noticed ; 
and on comparing my calculated numbers with these, I found them to 
agree more than I had expected. 

Now the result which I have arrived at in that way is the follow- 
ing. The Normal mean ratio of mortality for the population above 
one year has been for the last century 1*2404 per cent.^ for this, 
1*1164 per cent. The whole number of those who have perished of 
epidemical diseases from 1750 to 1846, is 47,622, which is an enormous 
sum for a population that has never exceeded 57,000 individuals. Of 
this number, 25,938 have died in the last century, and 21,684 in this. 
Of the whole number, 8,036 have died of small-pox, 2,026 of measles, 
1,468 of scarlatina, and 1,982 of hooping cough, or a total of 8,462 
who have perished by epidemics imported by foreign ships. Of those 
who have died by native epidemics, 16,441 have perished by diseases 
arising out of famine (whereof 6,036 in the three years succeeding the 
enormous volcanic eruption of the " SkaptafgeldsgokuU,'* in the year 
1783), 9,067 of influenza, and 4,867 of typhus. 

If we compare the increase of the Icelandic population with that of 
the Danish, we shall find, that while the Danish population, from 1801 
to 1845, increased 48*85 per cent., the Icelandic, for the same period, 
increased only 24*14 per cent. During the last century, from 1703 to 
1801, the Icelandic population even decreased 6*42 per cent. During 
the period 1801-45, we find, in the Icelandic lists, that there have 
been thirteen years in which the number of deaths exceeded that of 
the births; while in Denmark, for the same series of years, there is 
only one year, 1831, in which that was the case. The epidemic in 
question was a very severe outbreak of intelmiffttent fever. 

It is commonly believed in Iceland that this slow increase of popu- 
lation may be considered as a blessing, and that the country cannot 
support a larger population. In order to show to what extent this 
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opinion is well founded, I constructed the following tables making use, 
for the purpose^ of the annual economical lists collected by the Icelandio 
functionaries : — 





Number 
of 


Increaie 
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Number 
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Deoroaie 
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Decrease 


Fishing 


Decrease 




Aniifl 


per 


and 


per 


and 


per 


Boats. 


per 






Cent. 


Calves. 


Gent. 


Lambs. 


Cent. 




Cent. 


1703... 


50,444 


• ■ ■ • 


38,760 


.... 


278,992 


• tea 


• ••• 


• • •» 


1770.... 


46^839 


- 71 


31,179 


-19-5 


378,677 


+ 35-7 


1,869 


• • fl a 


1783... 


48,663 


+ 3-9 


21,457 


-31-2 


232,731 


-38-5 


• • •• 


■ • • • 


1804... 


46^349 


- 4-8 


20,325 


- 5-3 


218,818 


- 60 


8,163 


+ 16-7 


1823... 


50,090 


+ 8-1 


25,364 


+ 24-8 


402,508 


+ 840 


2,175 


+ 0-6 


1833... 


56,656 


+ 13-1 


27,862 


+ 9-8 


568,607 


+ 41*3 


2,457 


+ 130 


1843.... 


57,180 


+ 0*9 


23,753 


-14-7 


606,536 


+ 6-7 


2,911 


+ 18-5 
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crease for the 
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t ••• 
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• t** 


+ 117-4 
per cent. 


.... 


+ 55-7 
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1843 J 

















It will hence be seen, that while the population in the whole series 
has increased 18*4 per cent, only, the number of sheep, which is the 
real capital wealth of the country, has increased 117*4 per cent., and 
tlie number of fishing boats (indicating the increase of the fishery 
itself), 55*7 per cent. As a high degree of mortality may always be 
considered as a great misfortune to a country, so I have convinced 
myself that the reason why the fishery in Iceland does not give so 
much profit as it might do, is because the boats cannot be manned 
with a sufficient number of adult males. For the same reason, the 
Icelandic industry is worth nothing, though the country abounds in 
materials which might be adyantageouSy worked into articles of 
manufacture. 

I shall still furnish some further details to illustrate the statistics 
of Iceland. I believe that there is no country in Europe where the 
number of those who perish every year by drowning is so high as in 
Iceland. This results from fishing being the main occupation of the 
people. As the greater part of those who perish by drowning in Ice-- 
land are males, between 15 and 6Q years of age, I have considered 
that oircumstanoe in constructing the following table, in which I 
have made the comparison between Denmark, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Islands : — 



Total number drowned from 1835-44 

Average yearly nmnber drowned 

Number of inhabitants on an ayerage of the) 

census 1835, 40, and 41 J 

Drowned out of 100,000 living individuals .... 
Drowned out oi 100^000 mcdes living, be-1 

tween 15 and 60 years / 



lodand. 


Faroe IiUnds. 


530 
53 


41 

4 


57,229 


7,314 


92-6 


561 


351-6 


196-9 



De^Dmark. 

2,503 
250 

1,284,817 

19*5 

67-3 
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It will hiehce be seen that the proportion of the drowned is more 
than five times as large in leeland as m Denmark. If we compare the 
number of drowned in Iceland with the total number of deaths, it will 
be found that the proportion is 25*4 per cent, ont of the total yearly 
number of males dying between 15 and 6§' yfears of age. 

Iceland is divided ifito seventeen different districts. I have con-^ 
tinued. the computation for all those distriets, and. the number thus 
found indicates in the most correct manner whei^ the best fishing 
places are to be found, and their yearly profit. I am inclined to 
believe that the rates which the fii^hing'places are obliged to pay 
yearly to the Government, according to the greater or less profit of the 
fishery, are not paid with such, an accuracy as the rate which the sea 
yearly enforces. I have also compared the proportion of other violent 
deaths (excepting suici(^es) to the population in Iceland, Faroe Islands, 
and l)enmatk, and found it to be, out of 1 00,000 living individual?, 
22*9, 32*8, and JL3'5, respectively. Here the proportion . is highest lu 
the Faroe Islands. The reason for this is, that, next to ihe fishery, 
bird-catching is h^ro the first entployment of tlie people; buttbis 
occiipation is very dangerous, as the birds build their nests on the high 
craggy rocks, of' which these small islands consist. 

Almost all the foreigners who have travelled in Iceland have men- 
tioned the extraordinary fecundity of, thq nation a? soHiethtng remark- 
able. It is noticed that marriages with twenty children and upwards' 
occur frequently. But from such single fapts, a general. rule for the 
fertility of the nation cannot be deduced.. I have tried to find it out. 
The fertility of a nation is commonly indicated by the proportion of 
the children born to the whole population^ Dr. Kayser, . Professor of 
Statistics at the University of Copenhage|i, has made a correction in 
that test. Instead of fixing ^he births in proportion to the whole 
population, he fixes them in proportion to tl^e whole number of women 
at the fertile age, (which, for the north^n countries, i& between twenty 
and fifty y^ars).{ In the aboye-mentroned treatise (" Det Kongelige 
Medicihske Selskats Skrifter," bd. 1, 1848, p. 172 ff.), \^ explains 
that matter more in detail; Hp^especially mentions the error ^o oom- 
monly committed in indicating the morality of a town or country by 
the proportion of the illegitimate birtha to the^ legitimate^ The last 
number is never constant, but, depends upon the fluctuation of the 
Carriages ; when the marriages increase, the number ^f illegitimate 
births >yill be proportionately reduced; and when the ^ marriages 
decrease^ the number will be raised, though perhaps the real relation 
is quite otherwise. To compute that proportion, it will, according to 
Dr. Kayser, be necessary to compare the number of illegitimate births 
with the number of unmarried women living at the fertile ag^. In 
that manner he has computed the proportion at different periods, for 
the t6Wns in Denmark, with a result very different from that found 
out by the method commonly used. But it may still be granted, that 
even with that correction, the term is not quite correct* It will be 
seen from the Swedish lists of births and deaths, which contain,- 
besides the number of children born, also the ages of the lying-in 
women, that the fertility is different at different ages, being,"for 
instance, in Sweden, highest between thirty and thirty-five years. 
Now it may very well happen that two nations, even if they contain 
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the same linmber of fertile womeii^ may contain a dtfterent fraotioti of 
tbem flit the most fertile age, and also that the ratios of fertility — if I 
may so express myself-— rtiay diflfer at the various ages. It will there- 
fore be necessary to construct the tables for the ^rtility in the same 
manner as for the mortality^ unless we follow the method indicated 
by Mdsey; Who recurs to the marriages and life-tables. 

In Denmark, as well as in Iceland, the lists of births are still not 
so detailed as' in Sweden; foi* this reason, I restrict mys^f to the 
method* indidated by Dr. Kayser. ' I shall make the comparison 
betwee]!r the*results obtained by Dr; Kayser for Denmark, and mine 
for Iceland. * Kayser's computation is founded on the series of years 
partly from 1830-44, partly from 1827-44 ; mine is founded on the ten 
years 1838-47. 



Ayenge Number 
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Denmark 


20,227 
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Iceland 
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Denmark 
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1-43 .. 
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It will hence be seen that the fertility of the leeltadio wonen, 
both married^ and especially unmarried, is a great deal greater than 
that of the Danish, but that the population, in point <^ fertility, is 
not so well composed as the Danish. In Denmark, the number of 
married women ont of the whole number of fertile women is 57*4 per 
cent. ; while in Iceland it is only 51*9 per cent. It will be seen from 
the above table, that the numher of male births exceeds that of female 
births in a higher degree in Iceland than in Denmark. I have already 
shown that the probable lifetime of the Icelandic females in relation 
to the males is still better than in Denmark ; hence it will not excite 
wonder to find, that, in the loelandic population, the proportion of the 
males to the females is as 1,000 to 1,120; while the proportion in 
Denmark is as 1,000 to 1,028. The proportion of still-bom children 
is more favourable in Iceland than in Denmark, as will be seen by 
the following table : — 





Averaye Yearly 
Number of all Birtbs. 


Average Yearly 

Number of 

Still-Bom Children. 


Proportion per Cent. 


Denmark 


40;536 
2>054 


1,767 

67 


4'4 peEi^enU 
3'3 


Iceland 




a *j ,, 




Average Yearly 

Number of 

Male Births. 


Average Yearly 

Number of Still-Bom 

Malea. 


Proportion per Cent. 


Denmark 


20,833 
1,057 


1,019 
38 


4*9 per cent. 

• 


Iceland 






Ayerage Yearly 

Number of all Girls 

bom. 


Average Yearly 

Number of Still-Bom 

Girls. 


Proportion per Cent 


Denmark 


19,703 
997 


748 
29 


3-8 per cent. 
2-9 „ 


Iceland 



It is also the case in Iceland, as elsewhere, that this proportion is 
less favourable in the illegitimate births than in the legitimate. 

. As Iceland, in several respects, aflFords so many peculiarities, it 
would perhaps be interesting to mention the results of the nosographical 
part of my treatise, also founded on statistical researches; hvtt as 
Dr. Latham has promised to make an abstract of the whole treatise in 
the " British and Foreign Medical Review," I will omit it here 
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PART FIEST.— The Pjc&iod moM 1492 to tbk smp ov 1803. 

I. Introductory, 

The highest European authority on this subject is well known to be 
the " Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain," published by 
Baron Humboldt, early in the present century. In that work are 
found collected all the accounts and other data then ayailable relating 
to the gold and silver received from America down to the end of the 
year 1803. The ability of the writer, even then distinguished, his 
acquaintance with the art of mining, and his having enjoyed every 
facility for learning the truth that a close personal examination of the 
mining districts of the Spanish colonies could afford him, combined to 
give to his statements and estimates the highest authority; and accord- 
ingly they have displaced those of every previous writer on the same 
subject. 

It has since become usual to accept the ultimate figures put for* 
ward by this great writer, without examining how they were obtained. 
In venturing to adopt a different course^ I trust it will not be con- 
sidered that I respect Baron Humboldt less ; but rather that I respect 
more the integrity of the science we are associated to promote. 

II. — Baron HumboWs Account of the Production of Chid and Sfilver 

in America, mth ohservatione thereon, 

I. Spanish Cohniee generally. 

After describing the mining districts of New Spain, and also, 
though less particularly, those of the other Spanish colonies^ Baron 
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Humboldt offers a collective estimate of the entire (juaatity of gold and 
silver raised .in America^ and sent to-Europe, as folloivs. I trandate the 
entire. account,' ^ith si few prefatory observations, as it stands in the 
original*, only dividing, it into sediions, so as to bring the details more 
clearly to vie w : — 

A.—'' To avoid as much as possible, in these researches, canses of error which are 
but too numerous, I shall follow a course different from that adopted by the writers 
above mentioned. I shall state, firsts the quantity of |;old and silver which, ac- 
cording to the records of the Mint and of the Royal Treasury, we know to have been 
extracted from' the mines of Mexico and Potosi ; I shall add, from the historical 
knowledge which t acquired as to the mining operations of Mexico, tiie amount fur- 
nished by Peru, Buenos Kjttu, and New Granada ; and I shall distinguish what has 
been registered from what has been smuggled. Instead of estimating, as has hitherto 
been done, the total extent of the contraband trade at a third or a fourth of the metals 
registered, I shall make partial estimates, according to t|ie position of each colony, 
and its relations with the neighbouring countries. When we would judge of the 
greatness of a distance we cannot precisely measure, we reduce the chances of error 
if we divide the whole extent into several parts, and compare each of these with 
objects of a known greatness." 

B. — Quantity of Gold and Silver- Reoistehbd as raised prom the Mines 

OF America from the Year 1492 to 1803. 

Spanish Colonies. Piastres. 

The kingdom of New Spain has supplied to the Mint of Mexico, from 

1690 to 1803, according to the registers 1,353,452,000 

The mines of Tasco, of Zultepec, of Pachuca, and of Tlapujahua, were 
almost the only mines which were worked immediately after the 
destruction of the city of Tenochtitlan in 1521, and from that 
date down to 1548. As the quantity of gold and silver coined at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century did not exceed 
5,000,000 piastres per annum, I compute^ from the conquest of 
Hernan Cortez to 1548, the total produce of Mexico to have been 40,500,000 

In 1548 began the working of the mines of Zacatecas ; *in 1558 that 
of the mines of Guahaxuato; and nearly at the same time the 
process of amalgamation invented by Medina was brought into 
use. We may reckon, from 1548 to 1600 at least 2,000,000, 
and from 1600 to 1690 3,000,000 per annum 374,000,000 

1,757,952,000 

Here the estimate refers to both gold and silver ; but only to what 
was raised from the mines of New Spain, after the conquest of that 
country. 

It would appear from these figures that the mines of New Spain 
^now Mexico) yielded an annual average Value, of both metals, in the 
nrst twenty-seven years, from 1521 to 1548, of 1,500,000 piastrest. 
That in the next fifty-two years, from 1549 to 1600, the average/ was 
2,000,000; and that in the succeeding ninety years, from 1601 to 
1690, it was 3,000,000 ; showing a progressive increase throughout. 
So far, however, all is estimate. The registers used by Humboldt 
went back only to 1690, and at that date the annual yield was set 

* ^nai?ditiori;8vo., 3 vols., Paris, 1827,. . *; ! '^ 

t The piastre, or'ddUar, of Spain, here referred to/was n*aVly equivalent to the 

present American dollar. Since. 1772 the Spanish dollar has been coined by two 

standards : one giving each piece 377*04 grains of pure silver, the other 374' 14 grains. 

The American dollar, since 1792, has been coined to contain 371*25 grains of pure 

silver.— 2)owr*Mfr, 325-27. 
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down at from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of piastres. In the next 114 
years, 1690 to 1803, the annual average exceeds 11,000,000; and 
there was an increase, with little variation, throughout the whole of 
this period, as is apparent from the following series of decennial 
averages : — 



VeoeiuiiaX ATerage. 
Piastres. 

1690 to 1699 4,387,133 

1700 „ 1709 5,173,103 

1710 „ 1719 ..^ 6,574,702 

1720 „ 1729 8,415,322 

1730 „ 1739 9,052,973 

1740 „ 1749 11,185,504 

Average of the last four ^ean-^180D to 1803 19,304,795 



DeoenniiU Ayerage. 
PiasirsB. 

1750 to 1759 12,575,009 

1760 ,,1769 11,282,886 

1770 „ 1779 16,518,172 

1780 „ 1789 19,350,455 

1790 „ 1799 23,108,021 



2 Peru. . 

Piastres. 
C— 1. ''The mines of Potosi have supplied, since their disooTery 
in 1545 down to the year 1803, l,095i millions piastres, or 
128,882,000 marcs; that is to say, from 1545 to .1556 nearly .... 127,500,000 

From 1559 to 1789, according to the registers of the Treasury 788,258,500 

Add, oil accomit of the ralne of the peso de mxnos, from 1556 to 

1600 w :. \ , 134,000,000 

?rodnce of Potosi from 1789 to 1803 .........;.... 46,000,000 

2. The mines of Pasco or Yaancoclia, disooTered in 1630, have yielded, 

down to 1803, nearly 300,000,000 piastres, or 35,300,000 marcs ; 
that is to say, from 1630 to 1792 at 200,000 marcs of silver 

per annum ....;...: 274,400,000 

From 1792 to 1801, ac($ordiug to the registers 21,501,600 

Produce of the Cerro de Yauricocha, from 1801 to 1803 3,400,000 

3 . The mines of Gualgayoc, discovered in 1 7 7 1 , yielded, down to 1 7 73, 

. nearly 170,000 marcs of silver per annum 4,300,000 

From the year 1774 to 1802, from the mines of Gualgayoc, 

Guamachuco, and GonchuCO..... 185,339,900 

Add, for the year 1803 504,000 

4. I value the produce of tbe mines of Huantajaiya, Porco, and other 

lesi^ important Peruvian mines, from the 16th century to 1803, at 

150,000 or 200,000 marcs of silver per annum 350,000,000 

1,935,204,000" 

This section (C) includes all the mines of Peru, which, as well as 
those of New Spain, appear to have heen visited by Humboldt. But 
the estimate has no reference to any gold raised in Peru during the 
same period^ this being brought in afterwards as a separate item. 

The Peruvian inines are here distributed into four groups : the most 
ancient and the richest of which, that of Potosi, appears to have 
3rielded, in silver, in the eleven years from 1545 to 1556, an annual 
average of about 1 1,590,000 piastres. This is a very large, sum ; and it 
doep pot rest upon any registers or other official accounts, but is 
deduced froifi an examination of several contemporary descriptions; all 
of which agree in attributing to these mines an extraordinary fiertility 
during the first years of their working. Those who desire to examine 
the critical grounds on which M. Humboldt bases this part of his 
account, will find the details in pages 360-67. of the third volume of 
the *' Essay on New Spain." Considering the extreme paucity lof 
direct evidence, they appear to me to be sufficient. From. 1556 to 
1789,. there are offiicial registers of the produce of the mines of Potosi ; 
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and these nve, for the 238 years, an annual average peld of 8,958,000 
piastres. For the last fourteen years, 1789 to 1808, the average is 
only 8,280,000 piastres. Here, then, we have evidence of a progressive 
decrease of production — ^the reverse of what seems to have occurred in 
Mexico. 

The mines of Pasco, forming the second Peruvian group, are set 
down, for the first 162 years, 1680 to 1792, at an annual average of 
ahout 1,698,000 piastres. This estimate is deduced from the quantity 
brought to the local mint for coinage in the same period. 

For the nine years from 1792 to 1 801, there were registers purport- 
ing to give the actual yield of the mines; and the average per annuBi 
appears, thence, to have been 2,889,000 piastres. 

What is set down for the two years 1802-3 is evidently estimated, 
and gives an annual average of only 1,700,000 piastres. But for this 
estimate we can now substitute something more definite. In a des- 
patch, dated 20th July, 1886, from the British Consul at Lima, an 
account was furnished to our Government of the quantity of silver 
reduced to bars at the different smelting-houses of Peru for a series of 
years, including those here in question. The quantity so reduced at 
the smelting-house of Pasco, in the two years 1802-8, was stated to be 
547,098 marcs of Castillo, which, at %\ piastres per marc, gives an 
annual average of 2,325,000 piastres. It would appear, then, that 
Humboldt's estimate for these two years is considerably under the 
truth; and that for the item of 8,400,000 piastres in the above account, 
we may properly substitute 4,700,000 : being an addition of 1,300,000. 

The third Peruvian group, including the mines of Gualgayoc, 
Guamachuco, and Conchuco, discovered in 1771, was visited and 
minutely inspected by M. Humboldt in 1802. Yet, if I am not much 
mistaken, this part of the account is seriously erroneous. It will be 
seen that the first item states the produce of these mines, from 1771 
(when they were first worked) to 1773, at 4,800,000 piastres. If the 
period referred to includes three years, the annual average would be 
about 1,433,000 piastres; if only two years, it would be 2,150,000 
piastres. Now, at page 354 of the same volume (III.), M. Humboldt 
states, that as to these years, he was unable to obtain any account, but 
that they were undoubtedly the most abundant of all. The passage 
is, in the original, as follows : — 

** Je n'ai pas pu me procurer le produit dti Cerro d<s Gualgayoc, depuis la d^con- 
verte de cea mine8 en 1771» jusqu'en 1774. Ces premiers tmnees ont US sans doute 
lesplus abondantes de toutesi mais Targent ^tant envoye^ a cette epoqne, a Lima, les 
arcbiyes de Truzillo n'ont pu foumir aucun renseignement a cet egard." 

This, however, is not consistent with the next item, where we find 
the produce of the twenty-nine years 1773 to 1802 set down at 
upwards of 185,000,000 of piastres, giving an annual average of 
6,890,600, or three times as much as the years just before declared to 
have been the most abundant of all. Fortunately, in the same volume, 
we find an explanation. At page 853 [1 quote the second French 
edition^l, there is a detailed account of the produce of these mines 
during each of the twenty-nine years. The total appears to be 
2,180,457 marcs, which, at 8^ piastres to the marc, is equal to 
18,583,884 piastires only, or just one-tenth of the amount set down in 
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the account before us. The only mode of reoonciling the different 
statements is to assume, what is never very improbable in the forma- 
tion of accounts of this kind, that 185,(>00,000 have been set down, 
by mistake, for 1 8,500,000 ; whence it becomes necessary to make a 
deductiou of 166,806,000 piastres from the general total — reducing the 
annual average for the twenty^nine years to 689,000 piastres. 

It will be observed that the third and last item as to these mines, 
for the year 1808, nearly coincides with the second as thus amended, 
the anuual produce being there estimated at 504,000 piastres. 

The fourth group of Peruvian mines includes all those not pre- 
viously enumerated ; rnd the produce of these appears to have been 
estimated with but little assistance from records of any desoription. 
It is not stated what length of time, exactly, the estimate is intended 
to cover; but the gross sura set down (850,000,000 piastres) would 
allow for an annual average of 1,500,000 piastres for a period of 220 
years, ox from 1583 to 1808; and this, in the absence of any other 
evidence, may be deemed sufficiently supporled by the authority of the 
writer. 

3. Other SpanUk Mining Countriw. 

Piastres. 
D. — *^ Choco was peopled in 1539; €tie proTince of Antioqitia, ln*i 
habited by cannibals, was conquered in 1541. Tlie aUnvud mines 
of Sonora and Chili have only been worked of late. If we allow 
12^000 marcs of gold for the total produce of the Spanish colonies, 
not comprised in the kingdom of New St)ainj we may add 332,000^000 

Gold andnlyer of the Spanish colonies registered from 1492 to 1803.... 4,035,156,000" 

This section (D) relates to all the gold raised in the Spanish colo- 
nies, other than New Spain, down to 1803; and will probably be 
deemed less satisfactory than any that have preceded it. Nothing 
definite is said of the date at which the working of any of the districts 
alluded to commenced, nor is any reason given for assuming 12,000 
marcs (weight) of gold as the annual average, rather than any other 
sum. When, however, it is remembered that nearly all that is pecu- 
liarly valuable in these accounts rests upon the acknowledged ability 
of Baron Humboldt to form such estimates better than any other man, 
we can scarcely, in the total absence of more positive evidence, raise an 
objection on this score. If the relation, in value, of gold to silver, be 
taken as 15 to 1 for the whole time, the sum set down would, 
at 12,000 maros a-year, cover a period of about 1 95 years ; and so fix 
the starting point for the assumed average at about 1608; which quite 
agrees with what seems probable. 

4. Fortu^t$09e Ameriean C0l(miei; BaynaTs 8t€^0mmt, 

PoRTVGUESE CoLONiES. Piastres. 

E.-**' Raynal supposes, for the first sixty years, a production double 
that of the present time. He admits, according to the registers of 
the fleets, that from the discoTory of the mines of Brazil down to 
1755 there has been sent to Europe gold to the yalue of 480,000,000' 

From 1756 to 1803, reckoning only an annual production of 32^000 

marcs 204^544,000 

Gold and silver of the Portuguese colonies, registered f^om the dis- 
covery of Biaril to 1803 , 684,544,000" 
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This section of the account (£) has an evil distincdon : it can 
hardly be said to rest in any degoee upon the auihority of Baron Hum- 
boldt. It will be borne in mind that he iswritioji^ upon New Spain 
only; and thou(^h he occasionally gives particular. attention to the 
ether Spanish colonies, he gives very little to those of Fortusal, and, 
when speaking of thero^ advances nothing as founded : on liis own 
knowledge. Here he quotes Raynal as his sole, authority; and it 
should not be unnoticed that he has previously, in the samewcvk, 
when observing upon Baynal's loose and inaccurate estimates of the 
produce of silver in;. New Spain, evinced very little respect for his 
ability as a statist. 

The passage referred to by way of authority is in Raynal's work 
'oniheEast and West Indies, vol. iv., p. 497*; and.it is important to 
observe that it' does.nq(t, as might be expected, occur as p^irt of any 
formal statement or estimate of the produce of the mines of Brazil, but 
comes in the midst of, a declaratory attack. upon tbe^Englishyasmono^ 
polists of the commer<ie'of Portu^l.1 .^ 

I extract the whole of what Kaynal says :— 

''The fleets destined for the Brazils were the sole property of the English. The 
riches they brought back belonged to them. . They woold not even suffer them to 
pass through the. hands of the PoituguesCi aoid omy borrowed or purchased their 
name^ because Uiey could not do without it. These strangers disappeared as soon as 
they had acquired the fortune they intended, and left that nation impoverished and 
exhausted, at whose expense they had enriched themselves. It is demonstrable from 
the registers of the fleets that in the sp^ce of sixty years, that is, from the discovery 
oif the mines to the year 1756, 2,400,000,000 livres worth of gold had been bron^t 
away from Brazil, and yet, in this latter period, all the specie in Portugal amoonied 
to BO. more than 15^000,000 or 20,000,000, and st that 'tii^e the nation owed 
100,000,000 pr moref." : 

The acknowledged source of this part of the account may therefore 
fairly induce a suspicion that it is unworthy of trpst. The force of 
Raynal's rhetorical accusation of our countrymen is n^ade partly 
dependent upon the quantity of gold they had contrived i,o intercept 
ouits way into Portugal; and the phrase *' it /i^ demonstrable from 
the registers of the fleets" affords, in the ab^nce of any such demon- 
stration, . but weak evidence, that their offence i^. not exaggerated. 
Yet, as Paron H,umboldt lias, thought fit^ to adopt this estimate^we 
may reasonably assume that, suspicious as . it is, there wa^ no better 
available, and that its substantial accuracy did not to , him. spem 
yery improbable^ nor can I discover that any additi9nai pr inore.{>osif 
tive evidence has yet come to ligh^ touching il;^ gold j^^ought to 
Europe from America^ exclusive of New Spain, before the middle of 
the 18 th centiwrjr. ..Whether any sitch evidence may, be fairly deduced 
from the apparent effect on the European market of the American 

* "A Philosophical and Political History of the Settlements and Trade of the 
Europeans in the East and West Indies.*' I quote the English translation of 
1783. 

t Taking the livre at lOd, sterling, which is a little above its true value, the 
2,400,000,000 of livres here referred to would be equivalent to 100,000,000/. — ^the 
amount of specie in Portugal (apparently both gold and silver) would appear, according 
to the same parage, to have varied from 625,000/. to 833,000/., and the debt of that 
couBtry to have been rather more than 4,000,000/. sterlings 
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supply during that period, is a question that belongs to a subsequent 
stage of this inquiry. 

As to the period included in the second item of this section (E), 
from 17^6 to 1803, some more definite information is afforded in a 
memoir published in a Gkrman periodical {la Eeviie TrifMtlrielie)^ 
about tw^ve years ago, by Baron Hnmboldt himself. He there 
, states, as ascertained facts, that the produce of the most fruitful gold 
region of Brazil (the Minos Geraes)^ paying the duty of one-fifth to 
the Crown, oscillated, in the period from 1752 to 1761, between 
6,400 and 8,000 kilogrammes* per annum; that from 1785 to 1794, 
it averaged only 3,300 kilogrammes; from 1810 to 1817,' fell to a 
mean of 1,600 kilogrammes; and in 1822, according to Scheffer, was 
only 350 kilogrammes; that it afterwards rose, under the exertions 
of some English companies; but that no accounts had been ob- 
tained since 1822. If, on the basis thus furnished, we assume that 
this part of Brazil, alone, yielded, from 1757 to 1770, an average of 
7>000 kilogrammes; from 1771 to 1794, one of 4,000 kilogrammes; 

and from 1795 to 1803, only 2,500 kilogrammes 

24 X 4 = 96*000 P®' a^n^m; we shall have a total of 216,500 kilo- 

9 X 21= 22*500 g'*^wj™e8 for the forty-seven years from 1756 to 

_ 1 *i>w jg^g rpj^g ^^^^ ^^ Castile being equivalent to -23 

47 216,500 of a kilogramme, this gives 941,304 marcs (rather 

more than 8,000,000 piastres), or about 20,000 

marcs a-year, on an average, for the 

•23 ^ 216,500 X 8-5 = 8,001,084 most fertile gold region of Brazil only ; 

and seems, therefore, to support tlie 
first estimate of 32,000 marcs for all the Portuguese colonies during 
the same period. 

But even if we accept Ra3mars authority, as sanctioned by Baron 
Humboldt, down to 1756, and assume that from 1756 to 1803 the 
average yield' of the mines was 32,000 marcs a-year, we must still 
regard this section as defective. It will have been observed that 
Tiakyn&Vs statement concerns — ^not the quantity of gold raised in Brazil 
within a given period, but-^the quantity sent thence^ by the regular fleets^ 
to Portugal. In this respect, therefore, the item taken by Humboldt 
from Raynal is inconsistent, in point of form, with the rest of the 
account — which is not of the quantity sent to Europe, but of the 
whole quantity obtained from the mines. If we assume that even 
so much as nine-tenths of the whole quantity raised and brought 
within official cognizance reached Europe in these fleets down to 1756, 
leaving only the remaining tenth to represent the quantity sent else- 
where than to Portugal, lost in transit, and retained in the country, 
we must still add one-ninth part of the sum stated by Raynal to bring 
the item into formal agreement with the account of which it is here 
made to form a part. This one-ninth part would be about 53,000,000 
piastres. 

-^ * Valuing the Portogaeie arroba at 14*656 kilogrammes. 
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5. The Contraband Trade in Ootd and Sileer. 

F. — ^GOLD AND 8ILVB&, NOT &SOIBTBABO, mAtSSft #R01C TUB MiKBB Of TBI 

Nbw Comtiksnt from 1492 to 1803* 

A. — Spanish CoLONist. Pii§lrei» 

I reckon for New Spain^ wher* the f urtiTe extraction hts been Tery 

conBiderable» down to the middle of the 18th centnrY, oAe-aerenth 860,000*000 
For Potosi, one-fourth of the total produce, on account of the enormous 

contraband at the commencement 2^4,000,000 

Pasco, Gualgayoc, and the rest of Peru, whence the sflYer went by the 

Amazons ri^er, throneh Brazil 200,000,000 

For the gold of Chili, New Granada, and the kingdom of Bnenos 

Ayres u. 82,000>000 

B. — P0ATt7Ot7S&n COLONIB8. 

For the gold of Brazil 171,000^000 
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Gold and silver not registered, ftom 1402 to 1603 917,000,000 

This last section (F) rests entireljr upon tlie opinion of Baron 
Humboldt. It assumes that, on a general average, about ^ne-iiath of 
all the gold and silver raised from^ the American mines, from the 
European discovery down to 1803, escaped registration, or otherwise 
passed into the market without being noticed or allowed for by any of 
the authorities previously relied upon* The figures, as they stand, 
may be taken to represent the apparent deficiency of these records, as 
they appeared to a good judge, at the beginning of the present century. 
And, so regarded, they tend strongly to shake one's confidence in the 
value of the entire statement. If it be probable that one-sixth was 
smuggled, who shall say that the proportion did not, in fact, amount 
to one-fourth, or one -third, or even to a larger proportion? Here, 
however, speculation is at fault. Baron Humooldt's estimate of the 
contraband must pass, because ther« is no evidence either to confirmi or 
to impeach its accuracy. 

Two alterations, however, are necessary in this section (F), as 
consequent on changes in previous parts i^f the account. In the third 
item, relating to the mines of Pasco, Gualgayoc. &c., the contraband 
is measured by the registered produce, and tne latter, as 1 have 
shown, (ante p. 14,) is erroneously stated* According to section C, 
Humboldt's estimate of the total registered produce of these mines 
was 839,445,000 piastres. It has been seen that 1,300,000 piastres 
must be added for the mines of Pasco, as their produce is stated in 
a Consul's return, dated 1836, and is only estimated by Humboldt. 
And the error in the statement as to the mines of Gualgayoc, &g., 
requires a deduction of 166,806,000 piastres. These amendments 

reduce the registered produce of these mines 

^^?'?nn*AS2 ?^?'ln^2S2 *« 673,939,000 piastres; or by about one- 

^'^QQ-^^Q ^^^>^<^^'^QQ fifth. A corresponding deduction from the 

165,506,000 673,939,000 estimated contraband will reduce that by 

about 40,000,000 piastre^. 
A similar amendment, but by way of addition^ to the estimated 
contraband in Brazil, before 1756, (see the last paragraph on p. 17,) 
will increase this part of the account by 14,000,000 piastres. 

I must also observe that about the same proportion is allowed for 
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the contraband on the gold as on the silyer of Peru; an equality scarcely 
consistent with the fact that gold otfers both the stronger temptation 
and the greater facility to furtive appropriation in every shape ; while 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that the gold washings of 
Brazil were better guarded than the silver mines of Peru^ but rather 
the contrary. 

The following is the recapitidatioa given at the close of Baron 
Humboldt's account :— 

6. Summary (^ QuantUiei produced in Atnerieam 

RlldAPITULATlOK. 

Valub or THE Gold akd I^ilv£& raised prom the Mines of America 

FROM 1492 TO 1803. 

Piastres. 

J7a^»/^./7 (From Spanish colonies 4,035,156,000 

^^^^9^*^^ - JFrom Portuguese colonies 684,544,000 

TiT^* i>--.w ^ jFrom Spanish colonics 816,000,000 

Not KegiMtered ^ j.^.^^ Portuguese colonies 171,000,000 

Total 5,706,700,000 

The amendments to be made in this summary, for reasons already 
given^ are as follow :— 

Piastres. 

Total, as above 5,706,700,000 

Additi<M», — On account of the mines of Pasco (Section C.) 1,300,000 

On account of the gold fi'om Brazil berore 1756 

(Section E.) 53,000,000 

For probable deficiency of the estimate of contraband 

with reference to the last item 14,000,000 



5,775,000,000 
Deductions. — On account of the mines of Gualgayoc, 

&c. (Section CO Id6>806,000 

For probable excess of estimate of con« 
traband produce of Ptfrufian mines.... 40,000,000 

■ . 206,806,000 

Grand total 5,568,194,000 

Or, more in detail, the amended statement will stand thus : — 

Registered. Contraband. 

Piastres. Piastres. 

Trwsi'SewSptdxk-^Goldandgiltet ...u 1,767,952,00^ 260,000,000 

From FerOr-^Siher, tii.^ from 

Potosi f 1,096,768,600 

Pasco 300,601,600 

Gualgayoc, &c 23,337,900 

Huantajaya, &c 350,000,000 

.^-.— . 1,769,698,000 4^4,000,000 

From the Spimish oolonisi besides New Spain — 

Gold 332,000,000 ». 82,000,000 

From Bra«a— OoW , 737,544,000 185,000,000 

Total Registered 4,607,194,000 961,000,000 

Totid Contraband 961,000,000 

Grand Total 6|668,194,000 

o2 
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This reduces the total of Baron Humboldt by 138,506,000 piastres, 
which 18 a little more than 2 per cent, upon his total. It will be re- 
membered, however, that Tery nearly the whole of this reduction is 
made upon evidence furnished by his own work. 

So far the gold and silver are stated separately only as to the 
countries apart from New Spain. But, fortunately, even this is stated; 
thonc^h only by inference. For (at p. 421, vol. iii., Black's transla- 
tion,) Baron Humboldt values the total quantity of gold, in the mass 
at 1,348,500,000 piastres. And as 855,544,000 piastres had been 
previously set down for the Portuguese colonies, and 41 4,000,000 for 
the Spanish colonies other than New Spain, it follows that the share of 
the latter, in the gold, by Humboldt's estimate, was about 79,000,000 
piastres. Whence it follows, allowing for the corrections already 
made, that the two metals may be distributed thus :-— 

Gold, Piastres. 

From New Spain 79,000,000 

,j other Spanish colonies 414,000,000 

' „ Portuguese colonies 922,544,000 

1,415,544,000 

Or (exchange at 4«. :Sd,) £300,803,100 

Silver, Piastres. 

Prom New Spain 1,948,952,000 

„ other Spanish colonies 2,203,698,000 

4,152,650,000 

Or £884,350,635 

Total sterling £1,185,153,725 

7. Quantitiei of Gold and Silver received in Europe from America. 

The above is the quantity of each metal which, by the estimate here 
made on the basis furnished by Baron Humboldt, was raised from the 
American mines between the European discovery of that country and 
the end of 1803. Before we arrive at the quantity brought to Europe 
there are yet several steps to be taken. 

The iirst importations consisted of gold not included in this esti- 
mate. Humboldt affirms (in the Memoir of 1838, referred to on p. 17,) 
that before the discovery of the mines of Tasco, America yielded only 
gold. These mines were discovered in 1522. Whence it follows that 
gold only could have been brought to Europe for the first thirty years 
after the discovery of the new country. A great part of the imports 
of this period must have consisted of gold previously raised from the 
soil, and in use among the natives, and taken from them by the 
Spaniards. Baron Humboldt, after examining and comparing various 
contemporary accounts, arrives at the conclusion that the quantity of 
gold thus obtained by the Spaniards, without resort to the mines, was 
equal to 186,000 marcs of Castille, or about 25.000,000 piastres. 

Then we have to allow for the quantity of gold and silver retained 
in America, in coin and in various other forms. This is estimated by 
Baron Humboldt, by a method sanctioned by the previous use of Adam 
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Smith and Necker (having reference to the population^ taxation, and 
commercial activity of the country) as having been, in 1S33, about 
153,000,000 of piastres. 

Farther, we have to allow for the exportation of the precious 
metals from America to other countries than Europe. This is esti- 
mated by Humboldt, down to 1803, at an annual average of 600,000 
piastres, or 133,000,000 in all. But it should not pass unnoticed that, 
in proceeding to this conclusion, he balances two unknown quantities 
against each other, without attempting to measure either; for he assumes 
that the silver carried by American slave-dealers to the coast of Africa 
bore the same aggregate value as the gold dust brought from Africa to 
Europe during the same period. And this exchange of American silver 
for African gold — even assuming the balance of value to have been as 
exact as Humboldt supposes — of course changes, by so much, the pro- 
portion of the two metals reaching Europe : a point of considerable 
importance in every inquiry touching this subject. 

The account of gold and silver brought to Europe would, on the 
basis thus afforded by Humboldt, stand as follows:-— 

Piastres. 
Gold found by the Spaniards among the natives, and brought to 

Europe in the first instance 25,000,000 

Gold and silver raised from the American mines be- 
tween 1492 and 1803, as above estimated 5,568,194,000 

Bednct the quantity of both metals sup* 
posed to be remaining in America in 

1803 153,000,000 

And the quantity supposed to have been 

sent elsewhere than to Europe 133,000,000 

286,000,000 

■ 5,282,194,000 

Total supposed to have been brought to Europe from 1492 to 1803.... 5,307,194,000 

But in the account, as thus framed, there are one or two obvious 
defects. 

1. The first item should include not only the gold taken from the 
natives by their Spanish conquerors, but the whole quantity of the 
metal then in the country, and which continued to be available for 
use : seeing that a deduction is afterwards made, on the other side of 
the account, for the entire quantity supposed to have been retained 
in the country in 1803. If what was obtained by the Spaniards 
amounted to 25,000,000 piastres, it would seem a very moderate 
estimate to take the whole quantity in the country, in 1492^ at 
40,000,000 piastres. 

2. Further, it will be observed that no allowance is made for the 
destruction of the metals by wear and tear, or for casual losses sus- 
tained in America during three centuries; though it is evident that 
there must have been such loss, and that what was so disposed of 
could no more have been sent to Europe than the quantity remaining 
in the country in 1803. If we allow, on this account, for gold and 
silver together only ^ per cent, per annum, on a probable average of 
50,000,000 piastres in use, it will, in three hundred years, amount to 
37,500,000 piastres. 

The amended account will then stand thus:— 
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PiMtltM* 

Gold in lue in Amerioft at the aififsl of tiia Ipaniardf ,m«mm«m, 40«000,OQO 

Gold and silver raised from the mines between 1492 and 1803,*.,*...,.^ M6a,194,00Q 
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5,608,194,000 

1. Deduct the quantity probably consumed in America 

during the three centuries ended in 1803 S7|500,000 

2. Also the quantity supposed to b^ remaining in 

America in 1803 , .^.m 153,000,000 

3. And the quantity supposed to haye beipn pent else- 

where than to Europe , 133,000,000 

——— — - 323,500,000 

Total value of both metals sent to Sufopo, down to 1803 5,884,694,000 

Or, sterUng (exchange at 4«. 3<fO*MMM,.M i?l,122,997,47^ 

Such is, apparently, the best fMeonnt that oan be firamed, down to 
1803 ; and the only reason for placing any lelianoe npon it is, that no 
better can be framed. 

III.— 2>u^te« levied by the iSpanish Government 

As a great part of the uncertainty attached to these accounts 
(down to 1803) arises from the known operation of the royal duties 
levied on the produce of the mines in the Spanish oolonies, in 
stimulating the furtive appropriation of their produce, it is necessary 
to state what these duties were. 

Before the discovery of America, the Spanish government allowed 
the working of mines in Spain, belonging to the Crown, only on a 
special permission, and on payment of a stipulated proportion of the 
produce, by way of rent. A royal ordinance, dated in 1504, fixed this 
proportion for the Spanish mines in America at one-ffth — whence it 
was afterwards called the guinto, even when the proportion had been 
changed. The booty obtained by Cortez, at tbe plunder of Mexico, 
paid this fifth to the Crown. 

In 1525, it was decreed that special permission to work mines 
should no longer be necessary, but that every one might work what- 
ever mines he could discover unoccupied, on pajring the duties ; and in 
1584, it was ordered that the mines should become the property of 
those who discovered them, subject to the royal duties. 

In 1548, to stimulate the miners, the guinto was reduced, in some 
districts, upon silver, to one-tenth. This reduction was continued, by 
successive ordinances, till 1572, and was then made perpetual; and in 
1723, the same regulation was extended, without distinction, to all 
Spanish America, and to both metals. 

An ordinance of Charles Y. fixed the additional duty charged at 
the Mint for melting, assaying, and marking, at 1| per cent, on the 
value, for each metal. During the two centuries ending in 1777, some 
trifling supplementary duties, added from time to time, raised the 
duties charged at the Mint from IJ to 2| per cent. ; and by a decree of 
that date it was again reduced to the fbrmer amount. 

The duties continued thus— one-tenth of the produce to th^ Oro¥ni, 
and 1^ per cent, additional to the Mint — from 1777 down to 1809 
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(when theae eonniriea ceased to be su^ect to Spain), and theiefore till 
after the end of the period treated by Baron Humboldt*. 

It ia apparent, tiien, that the dntiea were not, daring; the most 
fmitAil period of the mines, what wonld have been deemed heavy upon 
any other deaoription of produce. But the precious metals are ao easily 
smuggled, that duties, levied as theae were, must have been very light 
indeed to he generally effective. It ia admitted by all the authoritiea 
that a large proportion of the ailver raised did not pay the duty; and 
it seems to foUow, that a still larger proportion of the gold must have 
escaped offloial notioe. 
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I.-o-l, Cc:ktraIi and Nobtq America. Authariiiei referred (o. 

The most authentic materials existing, whence an account may be 
framed for the forty-five years included in this period, appear to be 
contained in a collection of returns elicited from British consuls resi- 
dent in the mining countries of America, by a circular despatch written 
by our Foreign Minister (in pursuance of an address to the King from 
both Houses of Parliament) m 1880. These returns were made public 
in two setfih-one in 18d2t, and the other in 1843J:. 

2. Mbxico. Coniuh' JRetume^ 1804-29 ; M. Duporte Statistics. 

After the separation of Mexico from Spain, the difierent provinces 
of the new Republie of Mexico ceased to send their silver and gold to 
the central mint ; and afterwards, each province raising any consider- 
able quantity of either set up a mint of its own. 

From the returns above referred to, it appears that the total quantity 
of n7««r coined at the mint of the city of Mexico (which was the only 
legal mint in the country, while it remained subject to Spain) was, 
from 1804 to 1829 inclusive, after deducting the quantity re-coined in 
the same period, 268,661,7^0 dollars. The returns from the other legal 
mints of the Republic make no allowance for silver re-coined; nor does 
it appear whether any such allowance is necessary to their accuracy. 
The quantity they coined in the same period (1804«S9) is stated to 
have oeen 81,918,147 dollars; making a total for ail Mexico, in the 
twenty^six years, of 350,579,867 dollars. 

The value of the ^^o/i returned, as issued from the mint of the city 
of Mexico in the same twenty-six years, after deducting the foreign 
gold coined, and adding the quantity sold to goldsmiths and others 
uncoined, was 18,130,961 dollars. And the value of the gold coined 
at the other legal mints of the Republic, in the same period, seems to 
have been only 237,850 dollars ; making an apparent total of native 

* De la production des M^taux pr^ieiu au Mexique, 8cc., par St. Clair Duport^ 
Sto., Paris^ 184S, pp. 162, et tea. 
t P. P., No. 538, of 1832. 
X P. P., No. 476, of 1843. 
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gold coined in Mexico, in the twenty-six years, of 18,368,811 
dollars. 

After 1829, these returns from the consuls gire an account of the 
Mexican coinage only for four years, 1835 and 1836, and 1840 and 
1841. But further information, which seems to be of a trustworthy 
character, is furnished by M. St. Clair Duport, in a work* published 
in 1843. This gentleman states, in the preface to his work, that he 
had been resident in Mexico since 1826; and since 1836 had been 
engaged in refining the gold and silver presented at the mint of the 
city of Mexico ; and thus had had constant intercourse both with the 
officers of the mint and with the principal miners. M. Duport, besides 
giving returns for the Mexican city mint for each year since 1790, 
which very nearly coincide with, and so confirm, in some degree, those 
obtained from the British consul, gives also a summary statement of 
the value of the gold and silver coined in all the mints of the Republic, 
from 1811 to 1840, inclusive. The two metals are, in this account, 
given separately for each mint, excepting that of Chihuahua, which 
(according to M. Duport) was opened in 1832. In this mint, the 
whole quantity coined, down to 1840, seems to have been only 
1,641,215 dollars — a small proportion of the whole. If we supply the 
defect of distinction between the two metals, by assuming that, at this 
mint, the proportion of gold to silver, in value, was about the same as 
it was at the m.int of the city of Mexico from 1803 to 1829, or about 
16 to 1, the result of M. Duport's statement will be as follows: — 

Gold and /Silver coined in the Mexican Mints from 1811 to 1840 inclusive, 

according to M, Disport, 

Piastres (or Dollars). 

Gold 16,263,336 

SUver 296,583,376 



312,846,712t 



From this total it is necessary to separate the proportion due to the 
years subsequent to 1829, down to which year the consuls' returns 
appear to be complete. 

3. Mexico; further details. 

We learn from the consuls' returns^ that in the seven years from 
1804 to 1810, the net value of the silver issued from the mint of the 
city of Mexico amounted to 159,031,904 piastres (or dollars). The 
first provincial mints appear by these returns to have been set up in 
1810; and in that year, it would seem that two of them coined silver 
to the aggregate value of 616,033 dollars : making a total of Mexican 
silver coined in the seven years 1804-10 of 159,247,937 dollars. 

from the same authority (the British consul) we learn that the 

* De la production des M^taux Pr^cieux au Mexique, &c., 870., Paris, 1843. 

*f» This total is subject to considerable doubt, from palpable discrepancies between 
the Consul's returns and M. Duport's statements as to the several dates at which the 
provincial mints were opened. But in the absence of any means of clearing up this 
doubt, I can only mark it here fts worthy of further investigation whenever oppor- 
tunity may offer. 
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native paid issued from tlie Mexican city mint in these seven years ^as 
of ihe value of 9,181,767 dollars. 

It has already been stated that the Mexican coinage of silver^ for 
the twenty-^x years from 1804 to 1829, amounted to 350,579,867 
dollars. Deducting from this sum the value assignable to the seven 
years 1804-10, we have 191,331,930 dollars as the value due to the 
nineteen years from 1811 to 1829. And this latter sum, deducted 
from M. Dnport's total for the thirty years 1811-40 (296,583,376 
dollars), gives 105,251,446 dollars as the quantity coined in the eleven 
years 1830-40, inclusive. 

By the same method, the gold coined in Mexico in the eleven years 
1830-40, would appear to have been (according to M. Duport) worth 
7,076,292 dollars. 

The computation for each metal, down to 1840, will then stand as 
follows : — 



Authority. 


BflTer. 


Gold. 


By Consuls' retnrnt — Coined in Mexico in the) 
26 years 1804-29 ( 

By the same authority — Coined in the 7 years) 
1804-10 1 


Dollars. 
350,579,867 

159,247,937 


Dollazs. 
18,368,811 

9,181,767 


Whence^ by subtraction, the yalue coined be- 
tween 1811 and 1829 f 

By M. Daport — ^The value coined in the 30 1 
years 1811-40 » 


191,331,930 
296,583.376 


9,187,044 
16,263,336 


Whence, by a second subtraction. Urn value) 
coined in the 11 years 1830-40 / 


105,251,446 


7,076,292 



The consuls' returns ^ve ihe values coined in the Mexican mints in 
1841 as— sUver, 12,781,747; and gold, 756,058 dollars. 

In the Accounts of the Board of Trade (Supplement to part XIV., 
p. 451), the gold and silver coined at the Mexican mints in the five 
years 1842-46, is stated to have been as follows :— 



1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 



Silver. 



Dollars. 
12,995,287 
11,621,480 
13,027,879 
14,357,884 
14,432,108 



66,434,638 



Gold. 



Dollars. 

984,427 

620,532 

726,762 

783,910 

915,753 



4,031,384 



Thus, then, it would appear that the production of the Mexican 
mines, as " registered" at the mints, from 1804 to 1846, inclusive, was 
as follows : — 



M 
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mntf. 


Oeld. 


In the 7 Team 1804-10 


Dollan. 
159,247.937 

191«»1.930 

105,8&1,446 

12,781,747 
66,434,638 


DdDan. 
9,181,767 

9,187,044 


YmtIt ETentge. SUtct 28,749,700 
M Gold l,aU,fiOQ 


Y^y aTerage. SUver 10|070JOO 
„ Gold 483,500 

In the 11 y«ari 1830.40 


7.076,892 


Yearly ATertge, SUver 9i66B,900 
,, Gold 661,500 

In the year 1841 


756,058 


In the 5 fears 1842^6 


4.031,384 


Yearbr aTerace, Sayer 13>286^900 
„ Gold 806,270 




TotaU in 43 year|.,u..M*MM... 


535,047,698 


30,232,545 



The average for the eleTen years 1 830-40 is so low as fairly to 
excite some suspicion as to the accuracy of the account given by 
M. Dnport for the entire period 1811*40, whence, by eompariaon with 
the consuls' returns, this average is deduced. But the ^[rounds of this 
suspicion o^n only be got rid of by carrying the inquiry^, as to that 
periodj further than I have yet the means of carrying it. 

4. Mexico 4 Summary 9 1804^48. 

The official information yet available as to Mexico seems to close 
with the year 1846. But the quantity of each metal raised in tbei five 
preceding years having displayed no very considerable fluctuations, we 
may perhaps safely estimate the two remaining years of the period 
before us on the average of these five« The entire ^^ registered ' pro- 
duce of Mexican silvei fmd gold foy the forty-five yeans 1804*>48 will 
then amount to — 





surer. 


Gold. 


By accounts cited— -1804-46 .mm....m.mm 

By estimate— 1847-48 » , 


Dollars. 
535,047,698 

26,573,800 


Dollars. 
30,232,545 

1,612.540 






Totals in 45 years 


561,621,498 


31,845,085 



M. Duport, in estimating (p. 190) the actual produce of the mines 
of Mexico for the year 1841, from the quantity of each metal coined in 
that year, sets down the quantity of silver not passing through the 
mints at about one-fifth of the whole, and the corresponding quantity 
of gold at v}yQMi five-eighths of the whole. If this were the extent of 
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the contraband in 1841, it ii soarcely likely to have been leis on an 
average of the years from 1804 to 1840, or between 1841 and 1848. 
I therefore adopt these proportions as expressing the least probable 
quantity of each metal not '^ registered" at the mints. This brings out 
an ultimate total as follows : — 

Ji0M0tf in all Uewo^/fOM 1804 to 1848 incIuHve. 





Gold. 


SilTer. 


Not DAffsinfir thromch th<« mintf -T"r,...t.ttTit.....t.tii.- 


DoUan. 
561,621,498 

140,405,374 


DoUan. 
31,845,085 

53,075,140 




Total».,.MMM..M 


702,026,872 


84,920,225 


Or, sterlipgf at 4#, 2d* per dollar .,.,..,. 


4^146,255,598 


£17,691,721 



It should be observed that no formal change in the duties levied on 
the produce of the Mexican mines, as they were in 1 808, was made till 
February 1822, when, by an order of the Mexican Government, a 
single duty of 3 per cent, on the value was ordered to be levied on both 
metals, as against all the operations of assaying, smelting, refining, 
separation of gold from silver, and coining. A further dutjr, for the 
benefit of the mining establishment of the Government (Miner ia) at 
Mexico, and e<][uivalent to about 1^ per cent, on the value, was after- 
wards levied on silver only*. And so the duties seem to have 
remained down to 1843, sinoe whieh date I have no information, 

II. — ^SouTH America. Changes in the Political Geography of the 

Mining Countries, 

Before entering on an examination of such accounts as are available 
of the produce of the mines of South America since 1803, it is neces- 
sary to observe, somewhat precisely, the difference between the names 
of the several mining countries ana their territorial divisions, as these 
were in the last century^ imder the Spanish dominion, and as they 
have beep since, 

One change of this description, and one of some importance, took 

Elace during the period dealt with by Baron Humboldt, and has been 
V him duly allowed for; — In 1778, a great part of what had pre- 
viously been the vice-royalty of Peru, including its richest mines, was 
detached, and added to the neighbouring vice-royalty of Buenos 
Ayres. (See « Humboldt's New Spain,'' III., 389.) 

At the commencement of the present century, and down to the 
revolt of the Spanish- American colonies, these colonies were divided 
into eight sections: — the vice--royaltie8 of New Granada, Peru, and 
Buenos Ayres, and the captain-generalships of CUiU, Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, the Havana (or Cuba), and Porto Rico. Of the two last 
liamed, as they do not appear to have afi^orded, in the present century, 
^ny supply of the precious metals, nothing more need be said here. 

* Daport, p. 162. 
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The following are the names of the rest, comparatiTely, in 1803 and in 

1848:— 



In 1803. 



Peru. 



Buenos Ayres .... 



New Granada ... 



Venezuela 



Guatemala .. 



1x11848. 
Peru 

La Plata 

Bolivia 

Paraguay, and 
Uruguay 

New Granada 
and Equador ... 



Venexuela 

Guatemala 



Rbmaeks. 



The Peru of the Spaniards in 1803 was nearly 
identical, apparently, with what is now com- 
monly called *'Peru," but sometimes North 
or Lower Peru. 

Sometimes called Buenos Ayres, that being the 
name of the capital city. 

Sometimes called South or Upper Pern, and 
before 1778 forming part of what wms then 
called " Peru." 

Sometimes spoken of as including, and sometimes 
as excluding the Banda Oriental, of which the 
capital, and chief port, is Monte Video. 

From 1819 to 1831 New Granada was almost 
constantly united in one republic with Vene- 
zuela; and from about 1823 to 1831 Equador 
also was included in the union. Since 1831 
they have formed separate republics. The 
common name during their union was *' Cb« 
lumMa" 

From 1819 to 1831, with one or two short inter- 
vals, united in the republic of Columbia^ 

United to Mexico for a short period between 
1821 and 1823. 



III.— '1. South Ambrioa. Mining Countriee examined in detail* 
Peru; Produce of Silver, General results. 

Mr. Belford Wilson, the British Consul at Pern, appears to haTe 
taken much trouble to obtain the most perfect returns possible of the 
silver smelted and coined, and of the gold coined, under official inspec- 
tion, in Peru, from 1790 down to the end of 1839. 

Between the two sets of returns as to silver — of the quantity 
smelted and the quantity coined — ^there is a remarkable difference. In 
the greater part of the period the quantity coined is in excess, and in 
some years is very much in excess. For this there seem to be two 
causes of an ordinary character — (1) the re-coining of old and worn 
coin; and (2) the conversion of silver plate into com. Mr. (since Sir) 
Woodbine Parish, writing from Buenos Ayres on this subject, in 1831 
(P. P. 338, p. 27), observes, that — 

'' A vast quantity of silver was employed for domestic purposes in tbe houses of 
all classes of the people in the time of the old Spaniards.'' 

When the principal Spanish families left the country, in the first 
years of the revolutionary disturbance, it is probable that, as the export 
of silver otherwise than in the shape of coin was prohibited, their plate 
was very generally converted into that shape. Much of the church- 
plate also appears, from time to time, to have been sent to the mint to 
provide subsistence and pay for the contending armies. And the inter- 
ruption, more or less, of every peaceful occupation^ and the consequent 
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impoyerisbment of individuals, must have induced or compelled tbe 
conversion of much silver into coin which had previously been held in 
other forms. A summary comparison of the two sets of returns for the 
thirty-six years 1804 to 1839, inclusive, shows that the coinage was 
most in excess of the smelting during the first and most disturbed 
years of the revolutionary movements in Peru. 



Periods. 


Talae 

retamedas 

Smelted. 


Taluo 

ntomedas 

Coined. 


Value Coined 
inBxcessoftha 
Value Smelted. 


The five years 1804-8 


DoUars. 
19,389,138 
19,781,627 
15,673,270 
5,846,288 
8,223,109 
13,951,478 


Dollars. 
20,988,937 
24,944,584 
17,657,772 
7,488,210 
8,998,075 
15450,238 


8 percent. 
26 


The six years 1809-14 


The five years 1815-19 


12 „ 


The four years 1820-23 


8 „ 


The five years 1824-28 


8i M 


The six years 1829-34 




Totals 


82,864,910 


95,227,816 








The five years 1835-39 


14,506,721 


13,787,552 


|(Value smelt- 
ted in excess.) 




Total retnmed as smelted in the 36) 
years 1804-39 inclusive ) 


97,371,631 





In view of these figures, it seems justifiable to prefer the quantity 
smelted to that coined, as a basis for computing the unknown quantities 
raised and exported. 

Repeating the quantities returned as smelted, in equal periods of 
five years each, they indicate the following variations in the apparent 
annual production :— 



Periods. 



In the year 1804 

In the five years 1805 to 1809.... 
1810 .. 1814.... 



It 
it 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 



t* 



1815 „ 1819... 
1820 „ 1824... 
1825 „ 1829.... 
1830 „ 1834... 
1835 „ 1839... 

Total 



Whole Quantity 

returned as 

Smelted. 



Dollars. 

4,848,780 
18,399,289 
15,922,696 
15,673,270 

6,428,268 

8,821,790 
12,770,822 
14,506,721 



97,371,636 



Annual 
Average. 



Dollars. 
4,848,780 
3,679,857 
3,184,539 
3,134,654 
1,285,653 
1,764,358 
2,554,164 
2,901,344 



For the nine years 1840-48, I find no positive information ; but 
from all I can learn of the opinions of individuals supposed to be well 
informed, it may be assumed that the average production of the five 
years 1835-39 was maintained down to 1848, if not exceeded. Taking 
3,000,000 dollars as the annual average of this period, we have to add) 
for these nine years, 27,000,000 dollars. . 
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, 2. Peruc Carreetume; Lt^mate Trader 

The information afforded by the despatched accompanying the con- 
suls' returns also enable me to make some corrections in the above totak 
as to Peru. 

1. It is stated that about 1,000 marcs (weight) of the silrer 
returned as smelted at one of the smelting-houses (^^Trujillo**) ill 1824, 
consisted of chnrch-plate. The marc being worth 8^ doUarsi a dediw- 
tion must be made, on this account, of 8,500 dollars. 

2« The account frotn another of the smeltiBg<*houses (that of 
** Pasco") is in blank for the four years 1821-24, and the explanation 

fiven is, that the records for those years are lost. It is necessary to 
11 up these blanks, and it can only be done by estimate, having due 
reference to the records of the years previous and subsequent. The 
average quantity smelted at Pasco in the five years ending with 1880 
(before tne blank), was 192,612 marcs, and that of the five years 
1825-29 (immediately lifter the blank), was 145,178 marcs. The 
mean of these two sums is 168,895 marcs; and taking this as the pro- 
bable average of the four years in question (1821-34),, it gives for that 
period a total of 675,580 marcs ; whence is requisite an addition of 
5,742,340 dollars. 

3. It is also stated by the consul that a third smelting-house (that 
of ^^Tacna") was discontinued after 1830, and permission granted to 
export from that district silver in its native state, on payment of a 
dollar per marc down to 1833, and of half a dollar per marc after- 
wards i but we have no account of how much was so expcMrted. The 
average annual quantity returned as smelted in this locality in the ten 
years ending with 1830, was 2,810 marcs, or 23,^85 dollars* A Uke 
average for the eighteen years ending with 1848 would amount to 
429,930 dollars ; whence it will be requisite to add this sum to the 
returns of the quantity smelted in Peru down to that date. 

4. And, lastiy^ it is to be observed^ that the valuation used in these 
returns in converting the weight of silver smelted, in marcs, into its 
value in dollars (8^ dollars to the marc), is that proper for etandard 
silver, of 10 dwts. 20 grains; whereas the consul says the bars referred 
to are usually of greater fineness — ^say 11 dwts. 22 grains — a difference 
of about 12^ per cent, in excess: whence an addition, in this proportion, 
is necessary to the correctness of the inferences drawn from these returns. 

The entire quantity of silver which may be supposed to have passed 
under official cognizance, as raised in Peru, from the end of 1803 to the 
end of 1848, may therefore be summarily stated as follows: — 

According to the returns, the quantity smelted from the ^ "* 

end of 1803 to the end of 1839 was, as already stated.... 97,371,636 '(1803-39.) 
Add for omissions, as explained, from the accounts of the 

smelting-house of '< Pasco" in the four years 1821-24.... 5,742,430 (Correction.) 
Add^ also, the amount supposed to hate been exported 

unsmelted from the district of ''Tacna'' in the 

eighteen years 1831-48 429,930 (Correction.) 

Add, also, for the quantity probably smelted throughout 
[ Peru in the nine last years 1840-48^ for which there 

vxe no returns, assuming a continuance of the average 

of the five y^fSn immediately preceding....... ».. 27^000,000 (1840.48.) 

Carried: forward..,,....* , 130,543,996 
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Broiiifht forward at the qiutntltj which wovld probably DoUin* 
appear to have been irndted In the 45 years, had the 
letums, as they now stand, been complete 150,545,996 

Add, for the fineness of the silver beyond the standferdt 

(124 per cent.*) 16,ftlU9i 



Ml 



146,861,994 
Dednct for d&vrch plate onalted at IViyillo 6,500 

146»853,494 
3. PerU; CarUraband Trade ; Summary. 

The above may be roppoeed to reprssent the entire quantity paeeing 
into the market under the eyes of the authorities. It remains to allow 
for the quantity passing into the market without such inspection. The 
addition on this account must needs be made by guess; and the safest 
guide in making such a guess is, perhaps, the opinion of Mr. Belford 
Wilson, before mentioned, the British Consul at Lima, who seems to 
have taken no little personal troublei and incurred some expense, in 
obtaining information on the whole subject. This gentleman says, in 
a despatch dated in April 1841, (being the latest yet published on the 
present subject from that quarter,) ^* It is estimated that ono<-third 
more is raised in the departments specified (excepting ^Pasoo/ to 
which one-fifth only may be given), and smuggled out of the country 
in the state of 'platapiUft' (pine ailrer)} and about 100^000 marcs 
more llrom other places not therein specified, and for which no accurate 
data can be procured." 

The proportion probably smuggled from the district of ^' Pasco" 
being less than that from other places, it is requisite to compute it 
eeparately, and for that purpose to ascertain, as nearly as may be, 
how much of the whole quantity smelted during the forty*five years 
in question passed through the smelting^house of " Pasco," as distin- 
guished firom the others* 

By the returns already referred to, it appears that there passed 
through the smelting-hottse of '* Pasco"-«« Marcs. 

In the 16 years 1804-19 3,042,446 

In the 15 yean 1820-34 , « 2,665,483 

Add, as sboTe estimated, for the 4 yaars 1821«24 675,580 

Add, in the 5 years 1836^89 1,278,197 

Add, for the 9 years 1 840-48 1 at the same aversfa rate as in Uie 9 years 

immediately preceding 2,300,755 

Add, as before, 12| per cent. f6r fineness of silver in excess of what is 

assumed in the returns *.*•...! M.....i.......i 1,243,307 

Total quantity apparently dae to " Paseo,'' in mt&ti 11,207,768 

Or, in dollars, at 6) to the marc.......i 05,265,028 

Onc-ftfth, thtf proportion probsbly smuggled 19,053,005 

The total production, by the official returns, being 146,861,994, 
and the proportion due to ^^Pmco" being 95,265,028, it follows that 

* 130,543,996 

13,054,399 
3,263,599 

16,317,998 
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the proportion due to tbe other smelting-hoases is 41,596,966, of 
which one-third (the proportion Mr. Belford Wilsc>n proposed to allow 
for smugglincr) would be 13,865,655 dollars. 

Whence the total produce of the PeruTian mines for the period of 

forty-five years (1804-48) may be estimated as follows : — 

DolUn. 

Apparently passed under official inspection ^ 146,853,494 

Probably smuggled from the district of Pasco 19,053,005 

From other districts whence retums hare been obtained.... 13,865,655 

32,918,660 

Probably raised in districts whence ** no accurate data can be obtained" : — 

Mr. Belford Wilson estimates this at 100,000 marcs a-year, for the 
five years 1635-39. This would be about one-fourth of the whole 
quantity returned as smelted during the same period; and if, 
as seems reasonable, the same proportionate allowance be made 
for the entire period, there remains to be added one-fourth of 
146,853,494 dollars, or 36,715,498 

Total for Peru (saver) 216,485,527 

4. Peru ; Inducement to Smuggle the Preeioue Metals. 

The exportation of gold or silver, uncoined, from Pern, except by 
special permission of the Govemment, appears to have been always 
hitherto prohibited. 

According to the consul's report (July 1836, P. P. 476, p. 16), the 
duties levied at the mints amount to about 7^ per cent, on the value of 
the silver brought in ; and it is estimated, that when the expenses of 
smelting, assaying, coining, &c., are paid, this leaves but a small profit, 
if any, to the Government. But it would also appear, from a com- 
parison of the prices realized by silver exported, that, if intended for 
exportation, the value of the silver is in some degree depreciated by the 
fact of its being coined. /Silver, in bars, of the Peruvian standard 
(10 dwts. 20 grains), is received at the mint for about 7 dollars 7 rials 
per marc ; and when smuggled oti board an exporting vessel, it may be 
sold (says the consul) for 9 dollars 2 rials. The contraband price (for 
export) is therefore more than 14 per cent, higher than the mint price. 

The inducement to smuggle gold seems to be considerably less; as 
it is stated (P. P. 476, p. 18), that a marc of 8 ounces — 21 carats fine — 
which at the mint would be received for nearly 130 dollars, sells, when 
smuggled on board, for 136 dollars; giving little more than 4 per cent, 
profit to the smuggler. On the other hand, however, gold is much 
more easily smuggled than silver. 

5. Peru; Produce of Goldy 1804-48. 

' It is stated in the consul's retums, as might be expected, to be 
impossible to procure accounts of the quantity of gold raised in Peru. 
Mr. Belford Wilson, writing from Lima, in July 1836, says, "The 
greater proportion of the gold produced in the country is smuggled out 
of it in the shape of bullion, in that state its exportation being 
altogether prohibited." 

The available returns consist, therefore, entirely of accounts of the 
gold coined at the government mints. 

Down to 1824, there was only one mint : that at Lima. In 1824, 
a second mint was set up at Cuzco; but no gold was coined there till 
1826. 
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The coinage accounts^ for both mints, give iho foHowing figures : — 

Vahte of €Md coined. 

Dollars. 

In the 5 years 1804-08 1.829,803 

1809-13 2,345,090 

1814-18 ^ ' 3,295,756 

1819-23 1,516,383 

In the 2 year? 1824-25 (" No coinage") 

„ 3 „ 1826-28 597,471 

„ 5 „ 1829-33 628,015 

„ 6 „ 1834-39 609,647 

(The official information extends no further.) — — 

10,722,165 
Add, for the 9 years 1840-48, assnming the annual average of the 14 

years preceding (1826-39) to have been continued (123,938 x 9 = ) 1,115,422 

11,837,587 
As to the contraband, as **the greater propdilion'* of the sum total is 
supposed, by the authorities on the spot, to have been smuggled, we 
may perhaps safely adopt the same rule as is applied by M. Duport 
to the gold coinage of Mexico, and assume that it represents three- 
eighths of what is raised. Add, therefore, five-eighth's of the whole 19,729,311 

Making a probabk total of Gold raised In Peru in the 45 years 1804-48 of 3 1 ,566,898 

IV. — 1. South Amerioa. Bu&noe Ayree; the old Spanieh Vice-Boyaliy^ 

and its subeequent new Divisions, 

Buenos Ay res. The Spanish Vice-Royalty , 1 804-08 ; and its subsequent 
Sections — Bolivia^ La Plata^ Paraguay ^ Uruguay^ and the Banda 
Oriental, 1809-48. 

The British Consul at the city of Buenos Ayres, writing in June 
1831, transmitted accounts of the sUver carried to the mint of the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, at Potosi, from 1788 to 1807, inclusive; and 
of the gold brought to the same mint down to the end of 1808 ; after 
which dates the revolution broke up the Spanish rule. These accounts 
were obtained from the records of the mint, still preserved. 

The returns of the silver passing through the royal mint in the four 

years 1804-7 are as follows : — 

Dollars. 

1804 3,202,120 

1805 3,239,970 

1806 3,152,675 

1807 3,673,071 



•fa 



13,267,836 
Add, for the year 1808, not included in the return, in 

like proportion* .'. 3,316,959 

16,573,795 
Add, for smuggling, one-third (one-fburth of the whole) 5,524,598 

22,098,393 
■ — ' ■ ■ I ■ — 

* This seems to be quite justified by the quantity returned as having been brought 
to the Royal Rescate Bank of PotoAi in 1808 : the quantity for that year being 
2,519,630, against 2,608,259 in 1807; and this bank having, for a very long period, 
x^cdved About five-sixths of the quttntity annually passing through the mint. 
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The gold retumed as coined in the fiTe yean 1804-08 ib as 

follows : — 

DolUurg. 

1804 359,924 

1805 784,890 

1806 : 619,820 

1807 624,716 

1808 571.608 

2,960,958 
Add, for Bmoggling, fiye-eighths of the whole 4,934,930 

7,895,888 

Dolkn. 

Whence, Siher raised in Buenos Ayres 1804-08 22,098,281 

Gold „ „ 7,895,888 

Tbtal (1804.08) 29,994,281 

2. Bolivia; or the Northern Section of the old Vtce-BoydUy, — 

Produce of Gold and Silver. 

From Bolivia, we have no returns dated earlier than 1835; but the 
British consul at Buenos Ayres (the ancient capital of the vice-royalty) 
sent home, in 1 831, an account of the iilver bought by the Bescate 
Bank of Potosi from 1807 to 1826, inclusive, computed from an 
account of the government duties paid on such silver. From another 
account of the silver bought by this Bank in the twenty years ending 
with 1807, it appears that, during the whole of that period, it received, 
very regularly, about five-sixths of the quantity passing through the 
mint of Potosi. 

Dollars. 

The qaantityof silver retumed by the Consul as bought by the Bank in 

the 18 years 1809-26, is 29,073,868 

-To which, adding one-fifkh (or cme-sizth of the whole) gives, in the 
opinion of the Consul, a near approximation to the quantity that 
would probably have passed through the mint, in the same period^ 
under the old rule 5,814,773 

34,888,641 
The Consul thinks '^an addition of 20 per cent,** sufficient to cover the 

quantity smuggled during the same period (34,888,641 -a- 5 =) .... 6^977,728 

Whence — Silver probably raised in the northern section of what was the 

Spanish Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres in the 18 years 1809-26 .... 41,866,369 

The only frtrther information contained in the consuls' returns as to 
this section of the vice-royalty, appears in a despatch from the British 
consul at Lima, dated in April 1838, stating the coinage of ^old and 
silver at the mint of Potosi in 1836 and 1837; and another despatch 
from the British consul at La Paz, in Bolivia, stating the quantity of 
each metal coined in Bolivia from 1830 to 1837, inclusive. 

As the two accounts do not differ widely, for the two years 
included in hoth, and they seem to rest on ahout equal authority, I 
take only that of the latest date, and which comes from the capital of 
the country in question (Bolivia). 

The silvei coined is said to have been of two qualitios : the dollars 
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being coined of the ftill standard of the old Spanish dollar (10 dwts. 
20 grains), while the smaller pieces contained only 66 per cent, of 
silver, and so were about 26 per cent, inferior to that standard. 

DoUan. 
The retarn referred to gives the total coinage of doUan for the 8 years 

1830-37, at 1M&M72 

And of small money • > 1,487,261 

Less 26 per cent 386,687 

1,100,574 

Sihw coined in die 8 yean 1630-37 (standard) 15>559,646 

(The periods from 1804 to 1809, and from 1809 to 1826 have heen 

dealt with ahove.) 

Add (in the same proportion as for the 8 yean 1830-37) for the 14 

yean still deficient down to 1848* 27,229,380 

42,789,026 
Add, for contraband, one-third 14,263,008 

Total— 5!i/t;er— Bolivia— 1827-48 57,052,034 

The gM brought to the royal mint of Potosi in the five years 
1804-08 is stated to have amounted to 2,960,958 dollars; giving an 
average of 592,191 dollars per annum. In the returns (above referred 
to) from the same district, under its new name of ^^ Bolivia," it is stated 
that very little gold was coined there before 1835 ; and that the value 
of what was coined in the three years 1885-6-7 amounted to 453,250 
dollars, giving a yearly average of only 151,083 dollars. The gold 
brought to the mint of Potosi in the five years 1804-08 was collected 
from the entire mee-royalty; and it will be seen presently, that after 
the Spanish dominion ceased (1808), large quantities of both gold and 
silver, instead of passing northwards to the mint at Potosi, left the 
country in the opposite and more convenient direction, by the River 
Plate and its affluents. After considering these various accounts, I 
am inclined to think, that if the average coinage of the three years 
1835-6-7 be taken to indicate, for the whole period from 1809 to 1848, 
inclusive, about three-eighths of the whole quantity raised, the estimate 
for this part of the vice-royalty vrill approach wnat is probably true* 
It will then stand as follows :«— 

Gold — ^For the 40 years 1809-48, in the northern section of the country, DoUars. 

or Bolivia only, at an annual average of 151,083 dollars 6,043,320 

Add, for contraband, five-eighths of the whole 10^072,202 

Total— GoW—BoUvia, 1809-48 16,115,522 

3. La Plaia^ <^. / Produce of Gold and Silver. 

For the southern section of the old vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres^ 
comprising La Plata, Paraguay^ TJrugwiy^ and the Banda Oriental^ we 
have no coinage accounts, nor any others that might supply their place, 
excepting customs' accounts of exports, for a few years, at each of the 

* 1827-29 = 3 yearsu 

1838-48 = 11 „ 

14 „ 

d2 
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ports of Buenoi Ayrei and MonU Video^ on the estuary of ilie River 

Plate. 

Under the Spanish authorities, the customs' accounts oi the port of 
Buenos Ayres were too imperfect and inaccurate to afford any trust- 
worthy information ; and as it was forbidden to export either ffold or 
silver which had not passed through the mint at Potosi, ana there 
paid the royal duties, probably very little was exported in a regular 
manner. The Tievo authorities seem to have adopted different rules at 
different times — sometimes prohibiting the exportation altogether, at 
other times permitting it on payment of duties^ generally very high, 
but on one occasion low enough, apparently, to induce the passage of 
a considerable quantity of ooth metals through the custom-house. 
From 1822 to 1826, inclusive, a period of five years, the export duty 
was only 2 per cent, on the value of each metal. The duty was paid 
on silver to the value of 5,636,862 dollars; and on gold to the value of 
1,795,906 dollars: giving an annual average, for the silver^ of 1,127,372, 
and for the yold^ of 359,181. The returns for these five years are alone 
available ; and if we assume that they present as near an approxima- 
tion to the whole quantity of each metal exported from the surrounding 
country, since the cessation of the Spanish, dominion, as the Mexican 
mint returns are supposed to present of the silver and gold raised there, 
the value of each exported firom the districte of whu^h Buena$ Ayres is 
the ehUfport may be estimated as follows : — 

Silver — Dollars. 

From 1809 to 1848, forty years, at an annual average of 1,127,372 dole. 45,094,880 
Add one»third for contraband (one-fourth of the whole) 15,031,626 



Total, Silver, 1809-48 60,126,506 

Gold^ Dollars. 

From 1809 to 1848, forty years, at an annual average of 359,181 dollars 14,367,240 

Add five-eighths of the whole for contraband 38,312,640 



Total, Gold, 1809-48 52,679,880 

The British Consul at Monte Video, writing in May 1831, sent 
home an imperfect official account, but the best he could procure, of 
the shipments of ^^spedie" (apparently both yold a,n^ silver) from that 
port, from 1803 to 1817, inclusive. It is as follows: — 



Dollars. 

In 1803 2,260,125 

„ 1804 7,722,372 

„ 1805 31,836 

" I8O7} " A^'O^'**" missing.'' 

1 808 " No shipments of specie. ' ^ 

1809 1,887,252 



It 



11,901,585 



Dollars. 

In 1810 872,880 

„ 1811 319,869 

„ 1812 132,020 

„ 1813 257,636 

„ 1814 37,750 

** IgiAf "Accounts missing." 

„ 1 81 7 " No exportation of specie. ^' 

1,620,155 



Here the irregularity is such as to destroy all confidence In the 
account, as an index to the actual quantity either produced or exported. 
The comparatively large quantity exported in 1804 is unaccounted for. 
The excess in 1809-10 may be attributed to the revolutionary troubles 
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mducmg the expoTtHtion of portable property to Europe. The only 
safe conclaaon upon the whole account seems to be, that it very imper- 
fectly reflects the export trade. This is evidently the opinion of the 
consul himself. The final words of his despatch are, ^' The years of 
1803 and 1804 may be taken as the ordinary (sic) of shipments of 
specie from Monte Video." 

If this be so, the average of these two years being, by the above 
account, 4,991,248 dollars, it may be assumed that complete accounts 
would have shown a total quantity exported, in the forty years from 1 809 
to 1848, inclusive, of about 200,000,000 dollars, or 5,000,000 a-year. 
And as, excepting the not very large value allowed for already as 
exports from the port of Buenos A3rres, none of the accounts before us 
seem to include what may be supposed to have been raised in that 
period in the extensive provinces of La Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and the Banda Oriental (being so much of the old vice-rovatty of 
Buenos Ayres as, when relieved from the Spanish yoke, would more 
probably export its silver and gold through the convenient and natural 
channels of the Biver Plate ana its affluents, than through Potosi), I 
venture to add this sum as probably raised in the districts using tlie port 
of Monte Video in the entire forty years . . 200,000,000 dollars. 

In the absence of any other clue to the quantity of each metal 
likely to have been contained in this total, I divide it in the same way 
as the mass set down as raised in the districts of Buenos Ajrres, or 47 

per cent, ^foid 94,000,000 dollars. 

And 53 per cent, silver . . . 106,000,000 



Total (1809-48) . . 200,000,000 
Summary for Bolitiay La Plata, Sfc, 



»> 



»» 



Raised in the Vice-royalty of Bqenos Ayres) 
1804-08 J 

Raised in Bolivia, or the northern section of) 

the Vice-royalty, 1809-26 1 

Do. do. 1827-48 

Probably raised in the districts served by the) 
Port of Buenos Ayres^ in the southern section > 
of the Vice-royalty, in 1809-48 J 

The like as to the Port of Monte Video, in the) 
same period j 



SUver. 



DoUan. 
22,098,281 

41,666,369 
57,052,034 



GoM. 



121,016,684 
60,126,506 

106,000,000 



Dollan. 

7,895,888 

I 16,115,522 



287,143,190 



214,011,410 
52,679,880 

94,000,000 



170,691,290 



V. — South America. The old Spanish Captain-Generalships^ and their 
subsequent Divisions — Chili; Gold and Silver. 

The Consuls' returns from Ghili, of various dates, from 1831 to 
1842, are, in some respects, inconsistent with each other; but after a 
careful comparison of all the figures, the net result appears to me to be 
as follows ; — 
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The quantity of each metal coined at the mint of Santiago, where, 
down to 1826, all the gold and silver raised in Chili was required to he 
sent, before exportation, is returned as under :— 



la the f^t years 1804-08 
,, 1809-13 

„ 1814-18 

„ 1819-23 

,, 1824-30 



Bllyor. 



DoQwi. 

820,046 
1,295,286 
2,199,823 

694,468 
32,177 



5,041,799 



Gold. 



DoUan. 
3,407,344 
3,621,170 

2,864,198 

2,322,180 

692,532 



12,907,424 



Mr. Consul Carter, writing from Coquimho, in January 1831, after 
consulting (in the absence of official information) '^ the most expe- 
rienced and most intelligent men of the provinoe," forwards an estimate 
of the quantity of each metal raised in Chili and expartedfrom the port 
ofCoguimho alone, from 1790 to 1830, which, for the period subsequent 
to 1803, gives the following results:— 

SUver— Dollars. 

From 1790 to 1810 an annual average of 200,000 doUara a-year. F<Mr 

the 7 years 1804-10 1,400,000 

For the 20 years 1811-30 7,780,000 

(The low average of these years is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the Spaniards had possession of Coquimbo and the surrounding 
country for the 4 years 1814-17. And it will be observed, in the 
above account, that an increased quantity of silver reached the Mint 
at Santiago in that period.) 

Estimated total eiported from Coquimbo in 27 years, 1804-30.... 9,180,000 

Gold^^ Dollars. 

From 1790 to 1810 an annual average of 150,000 dollars a-year. For 

the 7 years, 1804-10 1,050,000 

For the 20 years 1811-30 3,400,000 

4,450,000 

It will be observed that this makes the value of the silver exported 
twice as great as that of the gold — reversing the proportions brought 
to account at the mint. 

Mr. David Ross, who appears to have succeeded Mr. Carter as 
consul at Coquimbo, and to have been somewhat more successful in 
obtaining information, writes thence, in November 1831, saying, that 
the above account is, a« to silver^ tolerably correct ; but that as regards 
the quantity of gold raised in that province, it is ^' very erroneous," as 
he considers it should have been ^' about three times the amount men^ 
turned in the said statement." Whether Mr. Ross uses the word 
*' raised " in strict contradistinction to the word " exported," as used by 
Mr. Carter, is not distinctly apparent : the context leads to the conclu- 
sion that he does not. That Mr. Ross's statement may be correct, is 
the more probable, as, for nearly the whole period in view (that is to 
say, down to 1826), the export trade referred to was entirely contra^ 
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bands After 1826, when the prohibition of the exportation of gold 
and silver (which had not first been sent to the mint at Santiago for 
coinage) was reoioved, the quantity received at the mint seems to have 
fallen, rapidly, to a very small amount. I therefore amend Mr. Carter's 
statement, as suggested by Mr. Ross: when it will stand thus : — 

Dollars. 

Silver exported from Coquimbo, 1804-30 9,180,000 

Goid ,f (4,450,000 x 3 =) 13,350,000 

Taking the two accounts together, viz., that from the mint, and 
that from Coquimbo, I would then base upon them the following general 
estimate for the period to which* they refer : — 





BUyer. 


Gold. 


Coined 9t Santiuro. 1804-30 


Dollars. 
5,041,799 

9,180,000 


DoUan 
12,907,424 

13,350,000 


Exported f contraband, out of the Port of Co-l 
quimbo, down to 1826, and, reg^olarly and> 
contraband together, from 1826 to 1830 j 


Similarly exported, from other ports, of which) 
no accoonts hare been obtained / 


14,221,799 
8,000,000 


26,257,424 
20,000,000 


Total for 27 years, 1804-30 


22,221,799 


46,257,424 , 





There are also, among the consuls' returns, annual accounts made 
up by the Chilian Government (confessedly, however, from very defec- 
tive information) of the gold and silver known to be exported, coined 
and uncoined, for the eight years 1834-41, as follows : — 



Tears. 



1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 



Gold, £a 
Mates. 



3,852 
4,029 
4,953 
5,031 
6,283 
3,854 
6,430 
4,246 



Add, for this period, one-third (onei 
fourth of the whole) for silyer not I 
brought to account, and one-half | 
(of the whole) for gold 



Add, for the 3 years (1831-2-3,) yet^ 
unaccounted for, at the same ayerage \ 
rate as tiie 8 foUowhig years 1834*41 ) 



And for the 7 remaining years, 1842-48, 
at the same ayerage rate 



} 



EquiTBlmtin 

Dol]anatl44i 

totheSfaro. 



556,614 
582,190 
715,708 
726,979 
763,393 
556,903 
929,135 
613,547 



5,444,469 



1,814,823 



7,259,292 



2,722,233 



6,351,881 



Silyer, in 
Sfaros. 



164,935 
231,988 
163,158 
219,482 
135,854 
148,089 
141,621 
140,123 



EqniyalaDt in 
DollanatSi 
to the Marc. 



1,401,947 
1,971,918 
1,386,843 
1,865,597 
1,154,759 
1,258,756 
1,203,778 
1,191,045 



11,434,643 
11,434,643 



23,869,286 



8,950,980 



20,885,626 
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In the 27 yean 1804-30 

„ 3 „ 1831-33 

„ 8 „ 1^34-41 

If 7 If l842>4o .... •.. 

Total, ChUi, 4$ yn.— 1804-48 



SilTW. 



DoUan. 

22,221,799 

2,722,233 

7,259,292 

6,351,881 



38,555,205 



Gold. 



DoUan. 
46,257,424 

8,950,980 
23,869,286 
20,885,626 



99,963,316 



2. CoUmMa: Chid and Stiver. 

The only r^inaiiiing countries in Sonth America yielding either 
gold or silver are Colombia and Brazil, 

Colombia is nearly identical with the old Spanish . captain-general- 
ship of New Grenada, It is, as I have said, now divided into three 
independent republics: Venezuela, New Granada, and Equador; which 
took the collective name of ''Colombia" for the first time on achieving 
their independence of Spain, in 1819, and retained it, politically, while 
their alliance lasted-— down to 1823. 

All three divisions of the country 3rield more or less of the precious 
meti^ls. But as it was part of the policy of Spain to epcoura^ a^i- 
culture in this, the most fertile section of its American possessions, to 
the exclusion of mining, in order to provide supplies for the rest, little 
attention was given to the mineral wealth of the country while the 
Spanish rule lasted; and since that period, civil war and political 
dissensions, and the consequent insecurity of property, have impeded 
the application of capital to the production. of these metals; and nearly 
all that is produced appears to consist of gold washed from the soil, in 
small quantities, by manual labour. 

The ioiformation afforded by the consuls' returns comes down only 
to 1829. Down to that year, two mints were at work in New 
Granada-— one at Bogota, and the other at Popayan. We have returns 
from both, of the quantity of each metal coined from 1790 to 1829^ 
inclusive : — 

A$ the Mint of Bogota :*- 



In the 8 years 1804-11 
8 „ 1812-19 
10 „ 1820.29, 



Coined. 



it 



>» 



(26 yean.) Dollars. 



DoUara. 
10,285,344 
8,465,472 
9,688,802 



28,439,618 



Annual ATeniffB. 



Dollani. 
1,285,000 
1,058,000 

968,800 



1,093,000 



Silver — 

In the 8 years 1804-11 
8 „ 1812-19 
10 .. 1820-29 






if 



(26 years.) Dollars 



35,559 
157,033 
355,559 



548,151 



4,444 
19,629 
35,455 



21,000 
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At the Mint of Popa^an .*— 





Gold-' 

In 10 yeari 1804-13 « 


Coined. 


Annual Ayange. 






Marofl. 

57,030 
25,853 
32,505 


Marcs. 
5,703 
2,585 
5,417 






„ 10 „ 1814-23 






„ 6 „ 1824-29 






Marcs 






115,398 


4,438 






Or, in dollars, at 136 to thel 
Marc, (according to the> 
Colombian law of 1821) ...J 






15,686,128 


603,300 






In 10 years 1804-13 


4,004 

7,710 

10,339 


400 

771 

1,723 






..10 „ 1814^23 






„ 6 .. 1824-29 






Marcs 






22,053 


848 






Or, in dollars at 84 to the Marc 






187,450 


7,209 




Whence the yalue probably coined* during the forty-five years 
1804-48 may be inferred thus:-— 




Gold. 


SllTW. 


Coined at BoimtA IfUM.f^Q (*i^ vMn^ . 




Dollars. 
28,439,618 

18,408,724 

15,686,128 
13,997,528 


Dollars. 
548,151 

675,563 


the 8 

1820- 
Coined 

thesa 


„ in the 19 years 1830 
lame average rate as in the IC 
.29 


.49/at) 
) years > 


at Popayan 1804-29 


187«450 


„ in the 19 years 1830'.49, atl 
me average rate as in the ^ years 1824-29/ 

Dollars 


278,264 


76^531.998 


1,689.428 






— f^w'w 







It is stated, by the consul at Bogota, who obtained the mint returns, 
that nearly the whole of the silver coined at the mint of Bogota, and 
all that coined at Popayan, consisted of old coin, and of plate and other 
articles the metal of which was not raised in Colombia. The little 
native silver coined at Bogota was separated from the native gold, and 
did not, it is said, exceed 2,000 dollars a-year in value. 

It is not supposed that more than a small proportion" of the gold 
obtained in the country has reached the mint, as th^ duties levied 
amounted to 1(> per cent., and payment for the gold brought to the 
mint was often long delayed^ I apply here, therefore, M. Duport's 
estimate of the proportion of gold brought to the mints in Mexico; and 
assume that the quantity coined represents about three-eighths of the 

* The probability is here deduced from data which ought to be fortified by 
further investigation on the spot» 
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whole. The duties are much hAUx 91 Mexico, and the facilities for 
smuggling not ereater. AUewinff one^tentk of the silyer coined to he 
equal to the wuole quantity produced, the final result would stand 
thus : — 

Dollars. 

Gold paflged through the mints hi 45 years, 1804-48 76,531,998 

Add, for the quantity smuggled, probably five-eighths of the whole .... 127,553,330 

Total Gold 204,085,328 

Add for Silver 170,000 

Total in 45 years.— (Colombia) 204,255^328 

VI.— South America. Old PortuffueM Colonies ; Brazil. 

Of the quantity of gold produced in Brazil since the heginning of 
the century, we have no regular accounts^ and very few materials on 
which to hase an estimate. Baron Humholdt, in the memoir before 
referred to, published in 1 838, states the mean production of the Minas 
Geraes (the chief gold district) to have been, from 1810 to 1817> only 
1,600 kilogrammes — about 3^360 pounds avoirdupois^ or 4,266 lbs., 
or 51,192 ounces trot/ weight- — ^which, at the extreme price of 18 dol- 
lars per oz., would be worth 921,456 dollars. From the same autho- 
rity we learn, that in 1818-20, the produce had fallen to an annual 
average of 428 kilogrammes; and in 1822^ to 350 kilogrammes; that 
it afterwards rose, under the efforts of some English companies ; but 
that, their efforts ceasing, and the growing of coffee, sugar, and tobacco, 
being found more profitable employment for slave-labour, the produce 
had again fallen off; and that since 1822, no trustworthy information 
as to its amount had been obtained in Europe. The quantities above 
stated relate only to the principal district, in which the earth was rich 
enough, over a large space, to make it worth while to apply govern- 
ment inspection somewhat closely. It is probable that the produce in 
the other and less important, though numerous, auriferous districts, has 
been better maintained, by the discovery of new deposits, as the old 
have been exhausted. 

In the present state of our information, any estimate of the produce 
of the forty-five years in view must be little better than*a mere guess. 
But, looking at all that is known of the early part of thii^ period, and 
having some reliance (in the absence of more positive information) on 
an estimate lately framed by M. Chevalier, Professeur de TEconomie 
Politique at the College de France, statins the produce of gold in Brazil, 
at the date of the Calif omian discovery, m 1848, as probably amount- 
ing to 8,611,000 francs (say 1,721,000 dollars), I venture to estimate 
the produce of Brazil as follows : — 

Dollars. 
For the 10 years, 1804-13^ at an average of 3,000,000 dollars a-year .... 30,000^000 
For the 8 years, 1814-21, at an average of 2,500,000 dollars a-year .... 20,000,000 
In the 10 years, 1822-31^ at an average of 2,000,000 dollars a-year .... 20,000,000 
And for the 17 years, 1832-48, at an average of 1,500,000 dollars a-year 25,500,000 

Total , ; 95,500,000 
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VII. — Central America and United States. 

That some gold has, during the whole period in question, been 
raised in Central America, seems to be beyond doubt* The consul at 
Panama, writing in 1830, states the results of some very imperfect 
returns of the quantity that had paid the gtftnft), or gOYenunent duty^ 
from 1790 to 1810; and adds, that much of what is raised is suspected 
to be smuggled out of the country by the way of the Mosquito shore, 
in order to avoid both the quinto and an export duty. The quantity 
returned as having actually paid the quinto, in 1 802-3-4, wnen the 
Spanish authority was unmsturbed, exceeded an annual average of 
45,000 castellanos, which, as each castellano was equal to 17 reals, 
makes about 95,600 dollars. It is not likely that this was nearly all 
that was collected: the whole being gold, and, as requiring scarcely any 
investment of capital in the wcwk ofproduction, very difficult to bring 
to account. It will probably be under the mark to set down the 
average produce of the forty-five years at 200,000 dollars a-year, 
making a total of 9,000,000 dollars (gold). 

The accounts published by the mmt of the United States lead to 
the conclusion that the entire quantity of gold raised in the (Southern) 
States, down to 1848^ did not exceed 15,500,000 dollars. 

The produce rose steadily from about 1814, when the first dis- 
coveries of importance were made, to 1833-4, when it reached upwards 
of 800,000 dollars a-year; but has since fallen off with scarcely less 
steadiness. 

VIII, — ^BoTH Americas : General Summary of the forty-five Yean 

1804-48. 



Raised in Mexico 

Peru 

Buenos Ayres* 

ChiU 

Colombia 

BrasU 

Central America 
United States .... 



Total, dollars 



Sterling, at 4«. 2d, ,.,.£ 



SllTor. 



DoUam. 

702,026,872 

216,485,527 

287,143,190 

38,555,205 

170,000 



1,244,380,794 



259,245,995 



Gold. 



DoUara. 

84,920,225 

31,566,898 

170,691,290 

99,963,316 

204,255,328 

95,000,000 

9,000,000 

15,500,000 



710,897,057 



148,103,550 



* About two-thirds of the quantity of the precious metals set down for Buenos 
Ayres (the old Vice-royalty) is estimated entirely on the basis of the stated and sup- 
posed exports from the ports of Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, and %0y formally ^ 
cannot be considered as so much raised. But the estimate is too wide to be materially 
affected by what might be retained for use in that region, and which is afterwards 
allowed for. .^_^.^^__.«— 

As to how much of this total quantity has come to Europe, I am 
disposed to offer the following conjecture, in continuance of that of 
Baron Humboldt, already referred to, as made in the first years of the 
present century. • 
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Gold and Stiver $entfiram America to Europe. [[Max. 



It is tolerably certain that, since the ezpokioii of the Spaniards 
from Mexico and South America, the quantity of silver and ^Id held 
hi use there has been very much reduced ; but in the United States, 
and in Canada and the other British colonies, it must be considerably- 
increased. I assume that the 153,000,000 dollars allowed by Hum- 
boldt for the quantity in use in all America may, in 1 848, be supposed 
to have risen to 220^000,000, and to be chiefly in North America. 

For the American consumption, we may allow f per cent, per annum 
on (say) an average stock of 200,000,000 dollars, which, for forty-five 
years, would amount to 67,500,000 dollars. 

The quantity sent elsewhere than to Europe, allowing for th^ 
American trade with Chi^a,, may well be supposed to have amounted 
to an average of at least 2,000,000 dollars a-year, or, for the forty-five 
years, a total of 90,000,000 dollars. 

The quantity sent to Europe in the /orty^ve yeart 1804-48 may 

then be estimated as follows :— DoUai». 

CoDsamed in America , 67,500,000 

Retained in use there, in addition to the quantity so retained in 1803... 67^000,000 
Sent elsewhere than to Europe 90,000,000 

224,500,000 



Or sterling, exchange at 4«. 2d. £46,770,000 

Say one-tenth part in valu^ in Gold ^... £ 4,677,000 

Remains—SiWer £42,093,000 





surer. 


Gold. 


Quantities supposed to be raised in the 45 years, 1 

1804-48, as alret^dy shown / 

Deduct as above 


£ 

259,245,995 

42,093,000 


£ 
148,103,550 
4,677,000 






Probably sent to Europe, from America, in the ) 
45 years, 1804-48 J 


217,152,995 


143,426,550 



From these figures, therefore, and the results which have been 
already obtained in the earlier parts of this paper, we obtain the 
folio wmg 

General BeeuU. 

Gold and Silver — Quantity probably sent to Europe in the period £ 

from 1492 to the end of 1803 1,122,997,475 

Gold and Silver—- The like quantity for the period of 45 years, 1 804-48, ^ 

as above 360,579,545 



jf 1,483,577,020 

The value of this general result cannot, if strict regard be had to 
the imperfect details on which it rests, be deemed great. But I trust 
I shall be enabled, in subsequent stages of the inquiry^ of which the 
present paper is the first-fruit, to throw additional light upon this pari 
of the subject from collateral sources of information. 
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Eospenditure in India on Public Works from 1837-8 to 1845-6, 
inclusive. By Lieut. -Colojnel W. H. Sykbs^ F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th March, 1850.] 

Yeby indefinite ideas obtaining in Europe, with respect to the namber 
and charactjer of Pablic AVorks carried on in India, and with respect to 
the suTQS actually exp^ded annually upon ibwi at the different Presi- 
dencies, I have thought it right to have the following tables framed 
from the official records; an inspection of which will show, at a glance, 
not only the vaiious. works carried on, but the sums expended upon 
each class of works. It is necessary to preifiise that under the head of 
Embankments and Tanks, the original cost of prodigious works at the 
different Presidencies, amounting to millions sterling, is not included in 
the table; the expenditure under the head of Embankments and Tanks 
being, for the most part, an annual outlay for keeping these works in an 
efficient state of repair. The first year in the table, 1837-8, is the year 
of the preparations fpr the disastrous and expensive Affghan campaigns, 
which occasioned a loss to the State of several millions sterling, and 
embarrassed the Indian finances. Nevertheless, in that year 173,591/. 
were laid out on public works in India, and in the succeeding year, 
when the army was in Afighanistan, and great field equipments were 
maintained, 323,889/. were disbursed for works of peace, nearly a third 
of the sum being laid out at Madras, 40,000/. of it being upon roads 
and bridges. Even in the year 1841-2, when matters appeared with 
so sinister an aspect in Affghanistan, above 300,000/. were disbursed 
from the impoverished treasuries upon works of utility; 103,586/. in 
Bengal, 72,425/. in the N. W. Provinces, 83,979/. in Madras, and 
40,852/. in Bombay. During the remaining years, though the finances 
were burthened by the cost of the military operations for the punish- 
ment of the Affghans; by the conquest of Scinde, which entailed an 
annual loss of nearly three quarters of a million sterling ; and by the 
expenses of the Gwalior campaign and first Sikh war ; in no year was 
a less sum than 200,000/. expended for public works; and during the 
nine years imder review, 2,282,894/. were expended on peaceful objects, 
averaging 253,654/. sterling per annum, — these disbursements, in fact, 
being abstracted from the loans for carrying on the wars in Affghanistan, 
Scinde, Gwalior, and the Punjab. Subsequently to 1845-6 tke second 
Sikh war took place, biit the outlay for peaceful purposes has, neverthe- 
less, continued; nearly a million sterling has been granted for the 
Ganges canal, now in rapid progress ; — 40,000/. or 50,000/. for works 
on the Gadavery riVer, and 5 per cent, interest has been guaranteed on 
very large sums to be devotea to railways. Another great work, the 
triangulation, geographical delineation, and revenue survey of India has 
been m constant progress for more than half a century— and upon this 
great object more than a million sterling must have been spent. 

The canals in the north-west provinces consist of the Delhi canals, 
(Delhi and Feroz,) or the Western Jumna; — ^the Doab canal, or Eastern 
Junma ; — and the Ganges canal. The entire length of the Delhi canals 
is 425 miles, (Delhi 185, and Feroz 240,) and the cost 314,380/. to 
the 1st of May, 1844. The length of the Doab canal, or Eastern 
Jumna, is 135 miles, and the cost 169,842/.; and upon both canals. 
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since their restoration, a sum of 557^000/. has beeii laid out. These 
canals were originally established under the Mogul Emperors, but fell 
into a state of entire dilapidation and disuse. The Delhi canal was 
re-opened by the British Government in 1819, Feroz*s in 1825, and the 
Doab in 1830. The Oanges canal, now in progress of execution, will 
run for 452 miles, from Hurdwar to Allahabad : the estimate by the 
longest line was 922,699/., to which, in all probability, 50 per cent, 
may be added on the completion of the work. Recently, 150,000/. 
hare been sanctioned for works upon the Kistna riyer. 

It is also necessary to be noticed, that a large amount of labour on 
certain classes of public works is performed by convicts, and that the 
charge for their maintenance, though a real addition to the GoTern- 
ment expenditure, does not appear in the following table. It is 
defrayed in the Judicial Department, and is not susceptible of being 
readily added to the other charges in a distinctive form. 

For the public weal also, above 100,000/. have been spent in cotton 
experiments by the Government of India; and it has been most satisfac- 
torily proved that not only cotton, with a staple suitable for the cotton 
machinery of England and the wants of the manufacturers, can be 
produced to a great extent, but it has also been proved by the sale 
prices in Liverpool and Manchester, that if European capital and pri- 
vate enterprise were engaged in the cultivation of cotton in certain 
parts of India, the returns would be remunerative to the speculator, 
and establish a basis of permanent security to the cotton manufacturing 
interest of Great Britain. 

On the whole, although less may have been spent upon public works 
than India, with its area, population, and revenue, might fairly demand, 
and the governing bodies certainly desired; yet considering the un- 
toward, although successful wars, and the consequent necessity for an 
annual increase to the public debt, a good deal has nevertheless beeu 
done with borrowed money ; and the time is fast approaching when 
continued peace will leave a surplus revenue to be annually devoted to 
the extension of lines of communication, whether canal, rail, or road, 
and to other purposes for the Jurther development of the acknowledged 
resources of India. 

Area trnd Papulatum o/BH^h India, 



Bengal — 

Lower Provinces .... 

North-Westem Provinces 

British Territory under Supreme Government: 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories 

Britirii Territory under Agra Government : 

Mairwara, Ajmeer, &c 

Madras , 

Bombay 



Area in 
Square Miles. 



165,443 
71,985 

24,870 

13,885 
144,858 
119,822 



540,863 



Population. 



39,582,090 
23,199,668 

2,545,611 

638,595 

15,882,920 

9,297,607 



91,146,391* 



* Independently of Native States. 
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Contrilmtion to the Vital Statistics of Scotland. By Jaues Stark, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Bo^al College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th January, 1851.] 

Thebb is scarcely a state of Europe relative to whose Vital Statistics 
we know so little as that portion of the United Kingdom called Scot- 
land, "this is the more surprising, seeing that at one time the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland had in operation a system of enrolment by 
which every marriage, birth, and death, was entered on the parochial 
register. In the case of the births, it was the impolitic exaction of a 
tax on registration, imposed in 1783, which so displeased the great 
mass of the population, that the dissenters, in a body, gave up the 
registration of the births of their children, and numerous friends of the 
Church followed their example. Though this impolitic tax was 
removed in 17^4, the registration by these parties was not resumed, 
and since that period not a third of the births over Scotland have been 
entered on the parochial registers. 

The registration of deaths (or of burials^ as it is now termed), 
instead of being kept by the same parties who kept the registers of 
births and marriages, was generally handed over to an officer called the 
recorder,^ who in many of the country parishes was at the same time 
the grave-digger, and was remunerated by the dues exacted for opening 
the graves. The office, therefore, frequently fell into the hands of 
illiterate men, who either wrote with difficulty, or were unable to 
write, so that the records of burials were either imperfectly kept, or 
not at all. 

The only registration-books which have been kept with anything 
approaching to accuracy, are those of the proclamations of the banns of 
marriage ; and we are indebted for these, not to the maternal care of 
the Church, but to an Act of Parliament, which renders it penal for 
any clergyman to marry a couple without being certified by the pro- 
duction of the banns of marriage that the parties have been regularly 
proclaimed. 

Every one, from this statement, may at once perceive that the chief 
reason of the defective state of the parochial registers in Scotland has 
been the want of a superior board, to which reports of all these matters 
ought to have been duly and regularly sent. Had the Church, when 
she undertook the duty of registration, appointed a committee to watch 
over this most important departnient, and forced all the kirk sessions 
and parochial clergy to make an annual report of the numbers bom, 
dead, and married, within their respective parishes, we should at this 
moment have had a most valuable collection of documents in vital 
statistics. The evils which arise from the want of proper registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages, is felt through all classes of society; and 
in questions affecting succession, legitimacy, and even the attainmeint 
of situations in the Army or under Oovemmeni, the greatest difficulty 
is often expetieuced to prove, not only the 'age, j^ce of birth, or 
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parents of the living, but ako to prove that parties now dead have ever 
existed. 

When this evil beoran to be felt, it was the duty of the Church to 
have directed its attention to the improvement of the registration kept 
under their auspices ; but they have not only not done this, but when 
very excellent Bills were brought before Parliament for the purpose of 
effecting a more uniform system of registration over Scotland, they 
were the parties who were the chief agents in obstructing these Bills 
in every stage of their progress, and finally succeeded m- depriving 
Scotland of the benefits of registration, it is feared, for an indefinite 
period. 

Seeing, therefore, there is no near prospect of getting more accurate 
facts relative to the Vital Statistics of this portion of Great Britain, I 
have been induced to collect from all available sources such facts as 
bore on this subject, and offer the following as the result of these 
investigations. 

The sources of my information are various. A considerable propor- 
tion of the facts are derived from that voluminous and most instructive 
work, "The Statistical Account of Scotland," published in 1845, by 
the Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, under the superintendence of a 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
accounts of each parish were furnished by the clergy of the respective 
parishes, and embody an immense amount of instructive information. 
Much valuable matter has been derived from the Reports of the Board 
of Supervision for the Belief of the Poor in Scotland ; from numerous 
Parliamentary papers; from Reports procured by the present Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, and kindly allowed to be shown to me by John 
C Brodie, Esq., the present Orown Agent. Sir Andrew Halliday's 
pamphlets ; the Bills of Mortality for Glasgow, drawn up by the late 
Dr. Watt, and now by Mr. Patnck ; those of Paisley, drawn up by 
John Lorimer, Esq., Town Chamberlain ; those of Dundee, drawn up 
by the Chamberlain, Wm. B. Baxter, Esq.; those of Greenock, drawn 
up by John Tuelon, Esq. ; those of Aberdeen, Perth, Kilmarnock, &c., 
drawn up by myself, from materials furnished to me by the Recorders 
of the different burying-grounds connected with these towns ; those of 
Edinburgh and Leith, drawn up by myself, and published monthly, 
quarterly^ and annually; the Reports of the British Association on the 
Vital Statistics of five of the chief towns in Scotland ; have all fur- 
nished more or less information relative to the subject of this paper. 
Numerous other works have been consulted for the purpose of com- 
paring the results in Scotland with those furnished by England, 
Ireland, and other countries; but these it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularise, as they will be afterwards referred to. 

The facts gathered from these various sources of information are 
, condensed in the following paper, so as to give, in so far as practicable, 
a tolerable view of the condition of the population of Scotland on many 
interesting points. 

L — Insane and Idioti. 

Many interesting problems hang on ascertaining the number of 
insane and idiots in a country. The number of the insane in Scotland 
has been several times attempted to be estimated. In 1812, the then 
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Lord Advooate proouved fetuna from all the aherifi of oountioSy bj 

"which it appeared that there were— 

Injailfl ..,« U Luii«tiGS« 

In public m^dhoQsefl 250 ,, 

In private madhonset 100 „ 

Under care of friends 12 ,» 
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As it was apparent, eyen on the most snDerficial iospeetioat that 
this number was greatly underrated, Sir Andrew Halliday, in 1816, 
with the able assistance of the late Principal Baiid of the Edinburgh 
Univeraity, drew up a series of qneriesi» whieh were distributed among 
the clergy of SooUand, and out of the 993 pariahes» ho procured retains 
from 85. Seven of these parishes contamod no insane poisons; the 
remaining 78 parishes returned— 

Lunatics in confinement m..,m... 137 

Idiots at large.. .« ...^ «,••« 250 

Total 38> 

Unfortttnately> no note was taken of tho pojpnlation of thcae 
parishes. Sir A. HaUidj^ and Prindpal Baird, tbefofove^ assnmod 
that all the parishes of Scotland were equal in thia respeok and reckon- 
ing the total population to amount to I>900,000 souls, arriyed at the 
conclusion that at that period Scotland must have contsanod 4^500 
iniiane and idiots, in tlie relative proportions of one lunatio to two 
idiots^ 

In 1829, Sir Andrew Halliday, in hia letter to Lord Seymour* om 
the number of lunatics in England and Wales, corrected the abore 
statement* and brought down the returns to the year 182l« He then 
stated that the corrected returns showed the probable number of insane 
and idiots in Scotland to be only 3,6d9 in that year, out of the totsJ 
population of 2,093,436^ being in the proportion of 1 deranged f&^mm 
to every ST4 of the general population. No new facts, hovpovcr, were 
given on which this corrected estimate was founded, so that we are 
left quite in the dark as to the principles which guided him in hia 
corrections^ 

The last census of the population took no note, or at least puUished 
no abstract, so far as I am aware^ of the number of the insane at large 
in the different parishes of Scotland. The number of the insax^ in 
cou6nement in the different public hmatic asylums was,, however, g^ven 
in the Occupation Abstract ; but as it is well known that these morctj 
included the cases requiring present restraint, firom their being dan- 
gerous to the community, and did not include those in private mad« 
Houses, it is. apparent that their numbers give no just idea of the pro* 
portion of insane actually existing in the population.^ The numbers 
returned as being confined in the public lunatic asylums were 1,325 
persons, being in the proportion of 1 insane person in confinement out 
of every 1,977 of the general population. 

That this number was much below the real number of insane 
among the popuktion, appoa^red very evident fcom the i«^ium& made by 
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the parochial clergy, and published in the ** Statistical Account of 
Scotland." I have carefully extracted from that voluminous work the 
important information on this head, and offer two tables a9 the result 
of this examination. 

It will be seen from Tables I. and lY., that of the 996 parishes 
into which Scotland is divided, 164 returned the number of the insane 
as distinguished from the fatuous^ and 211 returned the number of the 
fatuous as distinguished from the insane. As the number of the popu- 
lation in each parish Was at the same time given, the accompanymg 
tables exhibit the proportionate population in each parish and county 
for each of these classes, and thus render the facts stated ayailable for 
exact comparison. 

A few observations will be offered on each head separately. 



Tabus !• 

Showing the Number of Insane in 164 Pariekei, and their 

the Population. 



to 



Counties. 


Number of 
FaiiahM. 


Population. 


Number of 
Imane. 


Proportion. 


Edinburflrli 


9 

.... 

5 

8 

4 

1 

1 

5 

3 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

10 

20 

8 

• 6 

15 

10 

4 

5 
5 
3 
5 
1 


25,947 

• • ■ ■ 

10.711 

13,217 

4,741 

629 

1,222 

17,985 

6,706 

5,994 

27,460 

3,771 

11,188 

9,659 

21,417 

3,090 

14,917 

5,159 

1,108 

26,156 

39,988 

11,594 

10,600 

31,369 

24,909 

7,760 

1,457 

11,011 

11,011 

9,768 

9,931 

7,590 

1,678 


29 
.... 

6 
18 

4 

2 

1 
15 

7 

14 
12 

2 

9 

12 
30 

4 
12 

3 

3 
25 
54 
19 
16 
39 
22 
14 

4 
17 
17 
12 

6 
12 

2 


1 in 894 


Linlithgow 




Haddington 


» 1,785 


Berwick „ 

Roxburgh 


„ 734 
„ 1,185 


Peebles ..: 


„ 314 


Selkh-k 


„ 1,222 


Damfries 


„ 1,199 


Kirkudbright 

Wiirton 


„ 958 
„ 428 


Ayr 


„ 2,288 


Bute 


„ 1,885 


Lanark 

Renfrew 


» 1,1^35 
„ 805 


Arryll 


M 713 


•'■■'•J** • ••♦•• 

Dumbarton 

Stirling , 


„ 772 
„ 1,243 


Clncktnunnan ....,,.tT , 


„ 1,719 


Kinross , 


„ 369 


Fife 


„ 1,046 


Perth 


., 740 


Forfar 


„ 610 


Kinrardine .,,, 


„ 642 


Aberdeen 


„ 804 


Banff 


„ 1,132 


Elgin 


„ 554 


Nairn ■, 


„ 364 


Inverness 


„ 647 


Ross and Cromarty.... 
Sutherland 


„ 647 
„ 816 


Caithness..... 


„ 1,655 


Orkney 


„ 632 


Shetland 


„ 839 








164 


389.743 


342 


1 in 1»139 



E 2 - 
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A.— /itJOffM or Lunatic, 

B7 Table I. it is seen, tbat in 164 parishes, embracing a popnlation 
of 389,743 souls, 843 persons were returned as insane, being in the 
proportion of 1 insane person in every 1,139 of the population. If the 
like proportion of lunatics existed over Scotland then, instead of 1,325 
lunatics, as returned by the census of 1841, Scotland at that period 
would have contained no fewer than 2,299 lunatics in her population 
of 2,620,184 souls. 

The above conclusion as to the probable number of insane in the 

Sopulation of Scotland is sin^larly confirmed by several important 
ocuments which were kindly shown to me by John C. Brodie, Esq., 
W.S., Crown Agent for Scotland. When the present Lord Advocate 
was preparing his Lunacy Bill, he procured returns from all the public 
and private asylums and madhouses in Scotland, of the number of 
patients in these establishments, and whether they were private or 
pauper-patients. He also, at the same time, through the Board of 
Supervision for the Relief of the Poor, procured the number of pauper 
lunatics receiving parochial aid. Table II., compiled from one of these 
documents, exhibits the number of private and pauper lunatics in con- 
finement in the public and private madhouses of Scotland in the year 
1847. 

Tablb II. 

Showing the Number of Private and Pauper Lunaties confined 4n Pubiie 
Alliums or Private Madhouses in Scotland in 1847. 





Lunatics. 




Private. 


Pauper. 


TotaL 


In PubKe Asylums 
In Aberdeenshire 


45 
123 

84 

• ••• 

157 
74 

15 
2 

64 
167 

2 
47 

1 
17 


165 
344 

30 
252 

10 
388 

90 

« 

• t • • 

66 
92 

• ••« 

70 

• 

112 


210 


•• Edinbunrhshire 


467 


., Elsinshire 


30 


ff — ••^••-•••••« W • •!•• 

•• Forfarshire 


336 


,, Inverness-shire 


10 


.. Lanarkshire 


545 


•• Pertlishire 


164 


In Private Licensed Madhouses 
In Aberdeenshire 


15 


„ Buteshire 


2 


„ Dnmfriesshire , 


130 


„ Edinborffhshire 


259 


,, Forfarshire 


2 


„ Lanarkshire 


117 


„ Linlitheowshire 


1 


,, Renfrewshire 


129 








798 


1,619 


2,417 



By this table, it appears that the total number of lunatics requiring 
confinement in 1847 was 2,417, and allowing that the population 
increased, from 1841, in the same ratio as it did from 1831 to 1841, 
the population of Scotland that year would amount to 2,781,683 souls, 
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giving a proportion of 1 insane person in confinement out of everj 
1,150 of the general population. 

As there are always in the population several cases of insanity 
which ought to he in confinement, yet are not, and as these cases are 
enumerated in the returns of the clergy, but of course are not in the 
Lord Advocate's returns, it may bo very safely assumed that the pro- 
portions returned by the clergy are the correct ones^ and are as near 
the truth as it is possible, with our present data, to attain. 

Let us then for a moment inquire whether the proportion of insane 
in Scotland exceeds or falls below that of England or Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the existence of a Poor-Law Board, and a Board 
of Commissioners in Lunacy, in England, and the annual publication 
of reports by these, it is by no means an easy matter to spell out from 
these two documents the absolute number of lunatics in England and 
Wales. The numbers given by each Board do not agree with each 
other, and vary still more from those documents now and then called 
for by the House of Commons. By a Return made by order to the 
House of Commons, on 22nd June, 1 847, it appeared, that in England 
and Wales, there were of lunatics confined — 

« 

In county lunatic asylums, hospitals, &c 5,142 

In licensed madhouses 3,761 

Total lunatics in England and Wales .... 8,903 

or 1 lunatic in confinement out of every 1,786 of the general popu- 
lation. 

By a close comparison, however, of the Poor-Law Commisrioners' 
Reports with those of the Commissioners in Lunacy, it appears that 
the absolute number of lunatics in confinement over England and 
Wales is nearly double what that official document shows it to be, and 
is made up as follows : — 

In county lunatic asylums, hospitals, and licensed houses! .^ g^g 

in England / ' 

Ditto, in Wales 163 

Bethlem and naval and military hospitals 606 

In jails 82 

Found lunatic by inquisition 307 

Single patients in private houses 130 

Total lunatics in confinement over England and Wales 15,064 

Of this number there were, paupers 11,067 

Private patients 3,997 

Allowing for increase of population, which in 1847 would have 
amounted to a total of 16,885,324 souls, the above numbers would 
yield a proportion of 1 insane person in England and Wales out of 
every 1,120 of the general population — a proportion slightly greater 
than that of Scotland. 

From the official Reports of the Inspectors of the Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland for 1848, published by command of Her Majesty, in 1849, 
it appears, that in a population of 8,175,124 souls, there were only 
3,738 insane persons requiring to be confiaed in public lunatic asylums, 
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or in priyate tnadhonses or jaik, being in the mnall proportion of 1 
insane person in Ireland ont of every 2,187 individuals of the general 
popitlation. This result is the more curious, seeing that the great pro- 
portion of the* Irish are Celts — ^the very same race as the highlanderd 
of Scotland, among whom insanity is so much more frequent. The 
probahle cause of this will be adverted to afterwards. 

To return to Scotland, it may be remarked, that, large as the above 
estimate is, I am still inclined to consider it as below the truth, even 
though the returns procured by the Lord Advocate, and the deductions 
from the facts recorded in the *' Statistical Account of Scotland," agree 
so closely. This opinion is principally founded on the returns made 
by some of the clergy of the Church of Scotland, and published in the 
" Statistical Account," in which more care has been taken to procure 
accurate returns, and fuller details are given. To show that such an 
opinion has some foundation in fact, I have exhibited in the following 
table a few of the parishes in which the proportion of insane is more 
than double the average for Scotland. The list could have been more 
than quadrupled; but the subjoined will serve to show the general 
bearing on the question :— - 

Table III. 

Showing the Number of the Insane and their Proportion to the PopuloHon in 

a few Parishee qf Scotland, 



Name of Pariah. 

Pennicuick, £4inburgh8hire 

Gordon, Berwickshire 

Coldstream, do, 

Traqoair, Peeblesshire 

Cammertrees, Damfriesshire 

Kirkcolm^ Wig^n 

Ardnamurchan, Argyll 

Island of Tiree, Argyll Coast 
Island of Coll, do. 

Campbelton, Argyll 

Portmoak, Kinross 

Kenmore, Perthshire 

Killin, do 

Kilmorach, Inverness 

Avochi Ross-shire 



Population. 



2,255 
882 
2,801 ' 
629 
1,407 
426 
3,311 
4,687 
1,409 
9,539 
1,108 
3,126 
1,707 
2,201 
1,936 



Number of 
Insane. 



5 
3 
6 
2 

4 
9 
8 
8 
4 

16 
3 
7 
7 

14 
9 



Propottioii. 



1 in 451 
294 

466 
314 
352 
47 
414 
586 
352 
596 
369 
446 
244 
157 
215 



t9 
>l 

t> 
f» 
»» 
t$ 
tf 
t» 

»l 

ii 
>» 
tt 
if 



In so far, then^ as the lunatics are concerned, the sister countries 
stand to each other in the following relations : — 

Ireland, one lunatic in every 2,187 inhabitants. 
Scol;land, „ 1,139 „ 

England, „ 1,120 „ 

B.^-Fattuma Persons. Idiots, 

By Table IV. it is seen, that in 211 parishes of Scotland, embracing 
a population of 467,92 J souls, 805 were returned as labouring under 
fatuity. This gives a proportion of 1 idiot or fatuous person in every 
581 of the general population. If the like proportion of idiots existed 
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oyer SooUand, then, according to the amount of the population in 
1841^ there would hare heen 4,486 idiots in Scotland that year. This 
number, large as it may seem, does not, I fear, fairly represent the 
total numbers actually existing, seeing that many of the clergy, in 
making their returns, appear to have attached a limited meaning to 
the word fatuous (the word used in the queries submitted to them), 
and did not include therein the harmless idiot and imbecile — 4illy 
persons, as they are termed in Scotland. Thus one clergyman remarks, 
*' Our population comprehends three insane and six fatuous, betides 
9ef)$ral itf marked iceaknets o/ifUdUct." — " Statistical Account," vol. 13, 
p. 231. Another obserres, ^'One insane (a man) is in the asylum; 
there are two fatitousy and six qfboth aexes idiots or quits silly** (vol. 10, 
410). Another says, " There is one person fattious^ one insane, ttco 
imoeeile^ and two blind" (vol. 5, 411), 

Table IV* 

Shomng the Numher ofFcUuous Persons in 21 1 Parishes, and their Proportion 

to the Population, 



Counties. 



••••••■^•••••••i 



Edinburgh 
Linlithgow 

Haddington 

Berwick 

Roxburgh 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Dumfriei 

Kirkndbright 

Wigton 

Ayr 

Bote 

Lanark 

Renfrew .... 

ArgyU 

Dumbarton 

Stirling ;. 

Clackmannan 

Kinross 

Fife 

Perth 

Forfar 

Kincardine 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Elgin ; 

Nairn 

Inyemess 

Ross and Cromarty... 

Sutherland 

Cidthnett 

Orkney 

Shetland 



Parishes. 



Population. 



4 
6 
3 
3 
1 

10 
5 
8 

14 
2 

10 
4 
8 
2 
5 
1 
2 

15 

20 

10 
8 

16 
9 
4 
1 
7 
8 
6 
S 
6 



211 



17,260 

9^206 

6,384 

4,280 

2,066 

1,221 

26»074 

8,603 

18,505 

40,254 

4,611 

24,280 

17,513 

20,650 

4,261 

17,657 

5,159 

4,116 

36,307 

33,788 

19,^80 

12,798 

26,831 

23,686 

5,058 

1,177 

19,158 

17,316 

11,241 

15,030 

8,443 

5,708 

467,921 



Fatuous. 



44 

• • •• 

18 

14 

9 

5 

3 

39 

16 

34 

36 

6 

39 

13 

40 

6 

14 

3 

3 

47 

87 

43 

27 

42 

34 

8 

2 

36 

46 

24 

37 

26 

16 

805 



Proportion. 



lin 390 



»» 

99 
t> 

>> 

If 
If 
»t 
t» 
f* 
9t 
ft 
M 
>» 
if 

n 
»t 
>» 
It 
tl 
»t 
tt 
t> 
l> 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 



511 
456 
475 
413 
407 
668 
537 
544 
1,118 
768 
622 
1,347 
516 
710 
1,261 
1,719 
1,372 
772 
388 
449 
474 
638 
696 
632 
^88 
639 
376 
468 
556 
324 
366 



lin 581 



mtm 
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The following table exhibits a few of the parishes in which the 
number of fatuous persons is more than doable that of the average of 
Scotland : — 

Table V. 

Shomng the Number ofldkU and their Prcpertwn to the PepulaHon in a few 

Pariekee ofSeiUand, 



Parish. 



Population. 



Latheron, Caithness 

Xraquair, Peebles 

Bertram Shotts, Lanark 

Islands of Canna and Gigha, Argyll... 

Brechin, Forfarshire 

Comrie, Perthshire ... 

Stromness, Orkney 

West Kilbride, Ayr 

Kingarth, Bute 

Westmther, Berwick , 

Bowden, Roxburgh , 

Dalkeith, Edinburgh 

Kintail, Ross 

Stromness, Sutherland 

Sandsting and Aithsting, Shetland .... 

Meigle, Perth 

Humbie, Haddington 

Kirkcolm, Wigton 



8,000 

629 

3,750 

550 

6,508 

2,622 

2,139 

1,684 

840 

870 

1,010 

5,853 

1,240 

1,153 

2,177 

873 

875 

426 



Fatnom. 






20 

2 

12 

2 

24 

10 

10 

8 

4 

4 

5 

30 
7 

10 

12 

8 

10 
5 



Pjropoition« 



1 in 400 





312 


tt 


275 


>» 


271 


tl 


262 


»» 


214 


t» 


210 


If 


210 


tt 


217 


tt 


202 


tt 


195 


19 


177 


tt 


115 


9t 


181 


tt 


109 


t» 


87 


tt 


85 



The returns procured by the Lord Advocate, and the Reports of the 
Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland, furnish us 
'With some additional facts relative to ' the fatuous. These returns, 
however, do not include the whole number of such persons in Scotland, 
but only of those receiving parochial aid, and in this respect differ 
essentially from the returns relative to the lunatics. 

The harmless idiot or imbecile, though unable to labour profitably, 
is by many, even of the lowest classes, supported at home without 
parish aid. All such cases, and they are, without doubt, the majority, 
are not returned in the Reports of the Board of Supervision ; but w^ith 
regard to lunatics, the case is different ; being dangerous to society, 
they cannot be kept at home, excepting in a few rare cases. The 
returns, therefore, from all the public and private madhouses will give 
a very near approximation to the total number of lunatics in a popula- 
tion ; but the pauper returns of the number of fatuous persons or idiots 
must always be much below the truth. 

This is rendered apparent by the Board of Supervision's returns of 
the number of fatuous persons receiving parochial aid in 1847 and 
1848. By the Third Report of that Board, it appeared that 1,960 
fatuous persons or idiots were receiving parish relief over Gotland 
during 1847, aU of which number were so harmless, that they were 
boarded with friends or others. As the table which is appended to 
that Report did not distinguish between insane and fatuous persons, 
but included all of unsound mind who were in the receipt of parochial 
aid, it is unnecessary to refer to it more in detail. It is, however, 
appended in Table VL, in order to 90¥nplete the facts on this important 
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head of inquiry. This table possesBes the additional advantage of 
^▼ing the sexes of the deranged, by which it appears that the piopor* 
tion of females exceeds that of the males by a proportion somewhat 
greater than could be accounted for by the excess of females in the 
general population. 

Tablb VI. 

ShMing the Number <Hid DiOrUnOwn in the CtnmUet of Scotland of iU 
Pauper Lunatics and Idiots for the Tear ending ifa^, 1849. 



Coimtlet. 


Popolatkni, 
1841. 


Number of Iumum and Fatuous Penoos. 


Ma]«a. 


Females. 


TotaL 


'Edinburgh 


225,276 

27,466 

35,835 

34,345 

46,271 

10,558 

7,413 

72,855 

41,119 

39,195 

164,477 

15,740 

427,738 

154,160 

96,824 

46,005 

80,535 

20,041 

7,834 

139,729 

137,854 

170,395 

33.550 

192,893 

48,463 

35,879 

7,186 

98,417 

79,941 

23,715 

37,410 

30,507 

30,558 


250 

19 

44 

23 

42 

3 

4 

39 

30 

32 

76 

6 

217 

81 

59 

21 

36 

5 

3 

79 

128 

116 

24 

119 

27 

31 

3 

50 

50 

23 

37 

17 

11 


321 

17 

37 

31 

42 

3 

6 

52 

30 

33 

71 

8 

212 
95 
72 
17 
37 
14 
5 
86 

102 

128 
28 

112 
02 
38 
12 
48 
56 
23 
32 
29 
10 


571 


Linlithgow 


36 


Haddington 


81 


Berwick 


54 


Roxburgh 


84 


Peebles 


A 


Selkirk 


10 


Dumfries 


91 


Kirkudbright 


60 


Wigton 


65 


AjF. . 


147 
14 


Bute. 


Lanark ; 


429 


Renfipew 


176 


Argyll 


131 


Dumbarton 


38 


Stirline 


73 


Clackmannan 


19 


Kiproffs 


8 


Fife 


165 


Perth 


230 


Forfar 


244 


Kincardine 


52 


Aberdeen 


231 


Banff 


89 


Elgin, or Moray 

Nairn 


69 
15 


Inyemess 


98 


Ross and Cromarty.... 
'Sutherland 


106 
46 


Caithness 


69 


Orkney 


46 


Shetland 


21 








2,620,184 


1,705 


1,869 


3,574 



It may prove interesting to inquire whether the sister countries of 
England and Ireland contain a larger or smaller proportion of fatuous 
persons in their population. 

Both England and Ireland lahour under greater disadvantages 
than Scotland with regard to ascertaining the probable number of 
idiots or fatuous persons. The sole returns on this head which they 
possess are the numbers of the fatuous poor receiving parish aid. 

By the Beports of the Copimissioners in Lunacy for England and 
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Wales, it appeata that all the dexanged penons confined in workhonaaa 
are in the condition of fainona persona or helplesa idiota. By com* 
bining the information fumiahed in their Third Annual Report, and in 
their ^* Further Beport," it appeara that the number of fiitnona panpen 

stands thus: — 

Idiots. 
In poor law union workhouses and tingle parishes, &c., under late Act.... 8,986 

In unions under Gilbert's Aot 176 

Calculated excess of pauper idiots la workhousea above those ratunied hj 
the parish officers - 3|06d 

Total in England and Wales in 1847-8 receinng parochial relief .... 12,215 

Allowing for increase of population, and estimating the total 
inhabitants of England and Wales to have been 16,885,324 in 1847, 
the aboye numbers give the proportion of 1 pauper idiot in every 1,382 
persons. We should be quite safe in reckoning the absolute number 
of idiots in England and Wales at double the above numbers, so as to 
include all classes, and thus calculate the proportion of idiots over the 
country to be 1 idiot in every 691 inhabitants. This, however, in the 
present state of our knowledge, must be a mere guess, which it ia to 
be hoped the approaching census will enable us to correct. 

In Ireland, again, the Lunacy Reports mention very different 
numbers of idiots as existing in that country from what the Poor-Law 
Commission Reports do. By the Lunacy Commission Reports we find 
that there were in workhouses in 1848 no fewer than 1,943 fatuous 
persons; while by the Poor-Law Commission's Reports we learn, that 
during the same year, there were relieved of out-door lunaiiet^ as they 
are termed, 2,745 persons. The explanation which is appended to 
'this term (out-door lunatic), shows that it is pauper idiots not requiring 
confinement that is meant. These numbers make a total of 4,688 
pauper idiots receiving parochial aid during the year 1848; and as it 
is very questionable whether the population of that unhappy country 
has made any increase since 1841, the proportion of pauper idiots in 
her population would amount to 1 in every 1,743 inhabitants. The 
Lunacy Commissioners, however, report that they have received re- 
turns from the Constabulary, which show that at least 6,000 fatuous 
persons (insane, they are termed) wander about the country. As the 
greater portion of these parties, however, are shown, by the Poor-Law 
returns, not to apply for relief, they must be left out of the calculation, 
if we compare the number of idiots receiving relief in the three sister 
countries. 

As above observed, Scotland contained only 1,960 pauper idiots 
receiving parochial aid in 1847, which, in its calculated population for 
that year, of 2,781,683 souls, would give a proportion of 1 pauper 
idiot in every 1,419 inhabitants. 

In so far, therefore, as the pauper fatuous persons are concerned, 
the three sister countries would stand to each other in the following 
relations :-— 

England y one panper Idiot in every 1,382 inhabitants. 
I Scotland, ,, 1,419 „ 

Ireland, „ 1,743 «, 
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This is the whole extent to which the comparison can be carried 
at present ; but it is much to be desired that the approaching census 
should take an accurate note of the number of the insane and fatuous 
over the kingdom, and thus enable us to ascertain with some approach 
to accuracy the proportion of the population affected with these 
distressing maladies. 

Before leaving this subject, it is of some importance to note the 
proportion of the sexes affected with lunacy and idiocy, as this has 
some important bearings on the theory of the cause or origin of the 
disease. According to returns from eight of the public lunatic 
asylums in Scotlimd, it appears that of 0,528 patients admitted during 
a series of years, 3,493 were males, and 3,035 females, showing that 
in Scotland males were one-seTenth more prone to lunacy than females, 
supposing the proportion of the sexes in the population was equal. 

In England, on the other hand, we find, that of 10,429 insane per- 
sons, 4,499 were males, and 5,930 females, showing that, in England, 
females were one-fourth more prone to lunacy than males. 

In Ireland, howeyer, the number of insane males exceeds that of 
insane females, though the proportions are more equal than either 
England or Scotland. Thus, of 3,738 lunatics, 1,940 were males, and 
1,708 females, showing that males, in Ireland, were one-fourteenth 
more prone to lunacy than females. Let us glance, then, for a 
moment, at the probable cause of this great prevalence of disordered 
intellect in Scotland and the sister kingdom, with the view of ascer^ 
taining how far the facts adduced throw light on this recondite subject 
of inquiry. 

Esquirol, Quetelet, and others, while holding the opinion that 
^^ idiocy is dependent on soil and on material influences," also hold that 
'^ insanity is the product of society and of moral and intellectual influ- 
ences." By this they mean^ that insanity is a disease which attends 
and increases with civilization, and is most prevalent in those countries 
where the moral and intellectual faculties are most highly developed. 
Idiocy, on the other hand, they regard as being produced by residence 
in a high and mountainous locahty, in fact, as being attributable to 
witttatian^ as much as they hold cretinism and goitre to be. 

Correct statistics are the best means of proving the falsity or truth 
of any theory; and, unfortunately for both the above theories, the 
statistics of insanity and of fatuity in England and Scotland lend no 
countenance whatever to them. Did insanity prevail most among 
those in the highest stage of civilization — among those whose moral 
and intellectual faculties were most strongly exercised, it would prevail 
most extensively among the upper and middle classes of society. The 
very reverse of this,, however, is observed in every country of which 
correct statistics are kept. In Scotland, of 2,417 lunatics in 1847, no 
fewer than 1,619 belonged to the class of paupers, while only 798 
belonged to the upper and middle classes of society. In England, of 
15,064 lunatics, in 1847, no fewer than 11,067 were paupers, while 
only 3,997 persons were the quota furnished by all classes of society 
above the condition of paupers. 

The theory, therefore, which endeavours to account for the greater 
prevalence of insanity on the supposition of its connection with civili- 
acation, or with the greater development of the moral and intellectual 
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faculties, is utterly baseless, seeing that these very carefollT-collected 
statistics demonstrate that insanity is least prevalent anumg those whose 
intellectual attainments and civilization is highest. 

But the same conclusion is arrived at from an examination of the 
facts still more minutely. If the greater development of the intel- 
lectual faculties had anything to do with the production of insanity, 
not only would that disease prevail most among the upper dasses of 
society, but it would be out of all proportion m^ common among the 
male sex. What shall we say then to the fact that, in England, one- 
fourth more females are a£Pected with that disease than niiues. Nay, 
even Quetelet's own iigures prove^ that over all the world, as a whole^ 
females are affected in greater numbers than males. 

Table I. is, however, one of the most satisfactory refutations of 
Esquirol's and Quetelet's theory which could be produced. Let the 
counties in which the population is in the highest state of civilization 
and in the highest stage of moral and intellectual attainment be picked 
out, and arranged on one side, and those in which the inhabitants are 
in the lowest stage of civilization and in the lowest state of moral and 
intellectual attainment, be arranged on the other, and it will be found, 
that while the average of the most civilized counties yields only about 
one insane person in every 1,200 or 1,300 individuals, the barbarian 
counties yield a proportion of one insane in every 700 or 800 persons. 
In fact, had cultivation of intellect anything to do with the develop- 
ment or non-development of insanity, the converse of Esquirol's theory 
might be asserted to be the correct one, viz., that the more uncultivated 
the intellect, the more dormant the faculties, and the more unbalanced 
the passions by the restraints of high civilization, the more prevalent 
would be insanity. 

I am far, however, from believing that either one or other is the 
cause of insanity, though I grant readily that poverty, privations, and 
an untrained and unbalanced mind, will act as powerful adjuvants in 
exciting a disease to which a tendency is given from any cause. 

Again, with regard to the theory of soil and material influences 
favouring the production of idiocy, it is at once granted that, on a 
prima facie view, such a theory appears, so far at least, to explain the 
prevalence of cretinism and idiocy in Switzerland. But to (Scotland, 
England, or Ireland, this theory appears to be no more applicable than 
the former one relative to the insane. Did soil favour its development, 
or produce it, the proportion of idiots ought to be vastly greater on the 
high primitive mountain ranges of Aberdeenshire than on the low- 
laying red sandstone formations of Orkney and Shetland, or than in- 
the volcanic or trap Western Islands. Did height above the level of 
the sea produce iaiocy, it ought to be more prevalent on the high 
mountain ranges than on the sea coasts or low-lying islands around 
Scotland. But not only is it not so, but, if we are to judge from the 
relative proportion of pauper idiots^ low-lying or level England yields 
a greater proportion than mountainous Scotland; and the almost level 
northern islands of Scotland yield a greater proportion of idiots than 
the interior hilly and mountainous regions. A reference to Table lY. 
will show these facts relative to Scotland, and will serve to satisfy the 
most bigoted defender of Esquirol's theory, that no theory of soil, cli- 
mate, height, or material influences, will account for the now known 
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facts relative to the prevaleiice and proportion of idiocy in {he Tariout 
qounties of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

As a general fact, with regard to Scotland, it may be stated, that 
idiocy appears to be nearly equally prevalent among the three distinct 
races met with in different parts of the island, viz., the Saxons and 
Normans in the low countries, the Celts in the Highlands and Western 
Islands, and the Danes and Norwegians, or Scandinavians, in Caith- 
ness and in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. Generally speaking, 
too, it may be said to be equally prevalent in the hilly regions as in 
the plains and islands ; equally prevalent over every geological forma- 
tion, the primitive districts of Aberdeenshire, &c., the coal measures of 
Berwick, Edinburgh, &c., the old red sandstone districts of Orkney 
and Shetland, and the trap districts of Peebles and the border 
counties. 

Whatever, therefore, the proximate cause of idiocy, and, it may be 
added, of insanity, be, it must be one which is not dependent on cli- 
mate, on soil, on exposure, on geological formation of the surface, nor 
on race. What then is most likely to be the proximate cause of 
insanity ? What cause will account for the much greater prevalence of 
insanity in Scotland and England, than in Ireland or most other 
countries of the globe ? 

In the endeavour to solve this question, I shall limit myself to 
Scotland, believing that the same agencies are at work in England, 
but knowing too little of the internal economy of it to speak of it in 
the same positive manner in which I can speak of my native country. 
There is one peculiarity in the social condition of the people of Scot- 
land which appears to me to be quite adequate to explain the excessive 
tendency to insanity and idiocy among its population, that is, the pre- 
valence of the intermarriage of blood-relatives. This prevails in Scot* 
land, and, I have reason to believe, in England and Wales also, to an 
extent greater perhaps than among the inhabitants of any other known 
country. This circumstance, ox fact rather, has been repeatedly alluded 
to by the clergy in t)ie accounts of their parishes, published in the 
^' Statistical Account of Scotland/' and is mentioned as one of the 
remarkable features of the Scottish character. Thus one clergyman 
remarks, <^ They are all so closely connected by blood-relationship and 
intermarriage, that they are all near relatives of one another" (vol. 7, 
p. 245). Another, struck by the same fact, says, ^^ The intermarriages 
which have taken place among them have formed them into an 
extended community of blood relations" (vol. 10, p. 436). &c., &c. 

Now it is a known fact, with which every medical practitioner 
must be conversant, that the children resulting from the intermarriage 
of near blood relatives are not only much more delicate, and more 
liable to scrofulous and brain diseases, than other children, but are also 
much more frequently born idiotic, blind, deaf, or dumb. In my own 
limited experience, I have several times had this painful fact brought 
under my notice, and have no doubt of its general truth. The breeders 
of our domestic animals know well this fact, and consequently avoid 
breeding in and in, as it is termed, in consequence of its pernicious 
effects on the progeny. Can we, therefore, hesitate to believe that the 
delicacy of organization which is the natural result of such unions 
should manifest itself in the production of a larger number of idiots at 
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birth or during childhood, and a greater tendenejr to insanity, on any 
exciting cause, in riper years, Sian in those countries where sndi 
intermarriages are not so prevalent ? 

Supposing, then, that this is the proximate cause of the prevalence 
of mental derangement in a community, what an apparently simple 
explanation does it afford of the preftimed greater prevalence of 
insanity and idiocy in Scotland, than in Ireland or the continental 
countries of Enrope ! In Roman Catholic countries, cousin-marriages 
are discountenanced by the Church, and as they require a dispensation, 
are comparatively rare. In Protestant countries, on the other hand, 
the Church throws no barrier in the way of such marriages, and, con- 
sequently, over the length and breadtn of Britain, but especially in 
Scotland, of which I can speak more confidently, cousin-marriages are 
extremely common. 

As the only circumstance, therefore, which is common to the 
different races existing over Scotland and England, is the frequency Of 
the intermarriage of near blood relatives, and as this cause can be 
traced in numerous instances to give rise to the production of mental 
derangement, I am inclined to regard it as the most likely proximate 
cause of idiocy at birth, of fatuity from the effects of brain diseases in 
childhood, and of insanity in riper years. 

Even the few facts known with regard to Roman Catholic Ireland 
go to support the theory now started, and the greatly lesser prevalence 
of mental alienation among the natives of most of the different states 
of Europe goes far to support my views. 

Now that England is favoured with a Registration Act, and thus 
possesses the means of acquiring distinct information on all points con<- 
nected with the movement of the population, I would take leave to 
suggest to the Registrar-General the desirability of adding one more 
query to the marriage schedule, viz., ^^Whatt relation (if amy) the par* 
ties are to each other?" The information could be thus easily acquired, 
and we should have it in our power to ascertain by correct statistical 
data what proportion of the population enter into such unions. 

ll.-^Deafand Dumb. 

There are few countries relative to which we have returns of the 
number of deaf and dumb. Yet this is an important element in the 
population, especially when taken in connection with the numbers 
labouring under mental derangement, seeing that the same general 
causes which give rise to the production of the one, also cause the 
other. The whole particulars I have been able to collect relative to 
the number of deaf and dumb in Scotland have been gathered from the 
Reports in the ^^ Statistical Account of Scotland," and are expressed in 
Table VII. 

From this table it appears,- that 161 parishes, embra/iing a popula- 
tion of 443,721 soule, contained 897 deaf *aud dumb persons, or 1 to 
every 1,117 inhabitants. It will be seen, by a reference to Table L, 
that this is a proportion slightly greater than the number of insane. 
If the other parishes in Scotland, which made no returns as to the 
number of the deaf and dumb, contained an equal proportion to their 
population, the number of deaf and dumb in Scotland in 1841 would 
have amounted to 2,344. 
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Tabls VII. 
Shau^attNmbfr<(fJ)wtf€»idI)wiib,and^ 

ww9 A^vl^MvvNlv* 



O01l]lti«B, 



«M«* 



EdinlMiffh 

linlithgow 
Had4mgton, 
Berwick ,...,., 
Rozbnrgli ... 

Peebles , 

Selkirk 

Dumfries 

Kirkvdbriglifc 

Wigton 

Ayr 

Bute.. 

Lanark 

Renfrew ..m «.. 

Argyll ^ 

Dumbarton 

Stirling «.. 

Clackmannan ^„ 

Kinross 

Fife 

Perth 

Forfar 

Kincardine 

Aberdeen , 

Banff 

El^ ^ 

Nairn 

Inverness «, 

Ross and Cromarty. 

Sutherland 

Caithness. «.. 

Orkney ,. 

Shetland 



FiiUiML 



•%«v 



4 

8 
3 
8 

• ••• 

r 
1 

5 
13 

2 
7 
3 
7 
2 
4 
1 
3 

14 

14 
7 
6 

10 
5 
2 

•••• 
4 
7 
6 
3 
3 
2 



lei 



FopolatiMi. 



15,661 

9»921 

12.625 

4,280 

1»708 

20,341 

2»697 

10,579 

37,188 

4,611 

18,257 

16,513 

14,705 

4,261 

18,294 

5,159 

7,043 

58,254 

53,939 

21,393 

10,133 

16,672 

13,634 

5,029 

14,956 

16,697 

11,241 

9,931 

5,144 

3,855 



443,721 



13 

••f» 
6 
8 
5 
S 

• ••• 

15 

1 

15 

20 

2 

12 

16 

21 

8 

13 

2 

8 

38 

47 

21 

11 

20 

8 

3 

•••* 

14 

21 

11 

20 

12 

3 



397 



Bzceptiiig Prussi*, Saxony, and the United States of America, I 
know of no country which has published returns of the number of deaf 
and dumb in its population. 

In 1840» Prussia, in^ its population of 14,928,501, contained 11,075 
deaf and dumb persons, or 1 such person in every 1,347 inhabitants. 

Saxony, in 1840, in its population of 1,108,147, contained 1^172 
deaf and aunib persons, or 1 such person in every 945 inhabitants. 

The United States of America, in 1840, in her population of 
17,068,666, contained 6,682 deaf and dumb persons, or 1 such in every 
2,554 inhabitants. 

We thus see that Scotland appears to contain a larger proportion 
of deaf and duinb than either Prussia cur America^ but a smaller 
piropoiiioii than Saxony. 
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Now tbat the rayases of small-pox are so greatly restrained by 
Taccination, blindness is by no means so common as once it wa& 
Even yet, howeyer, a large proportion of tbe oases of blindness met 
with, perhaps a full half, may fairly be attributed to that loathsome 
disease, the lower classes being so careless about vaccination, that 
small-pox still finds among their unprotected childreiL many victims. 
None of the facts I have been able to collect give any idea of the pro- 
portion of persons who were blind from birth, or who became so from 
the effects of disease. The facts amply refer to the actual number of 
persons afflicted with blindness in 181 parishes of Scotland, from which 
we may calculate the proportions existing over the country. 

Table VIII. 

Skewing tke Number ofBlmd^ and the PcpuUaUm in 181 Paritkst in 

SeoOand. 



Conntlet. 



Edinburgh 

Linlithgow 

Haddington 

Berwick 

Roxburgh 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Damfriea 

Kirkudbrigbt 

Wigton 

Ayr 

Bute 

Lanark 

Renfrew 

Argyll 

Dumbarton 

Stirling 

Clackmannan 

Kinross 

Fife 

Perth 

For&r 

Kincardine 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Elgin 

Kaim 

Inyerness 

Ross and Cromarty 

Sutherland 

Caithness 

Orkney 

Shetland 



PaiUhes. 



Popalatiaa. 



5 
7 
3 

1 

8 
2 
4 

14 
2 
6 
4 
8 
2 
2 
1 
3 

14 

20 
6 
7 

10 
8 
6 

■ • •• 

9 

8 

4 
4 
5 
1 



181 



15,279 

• " • • 

10,711 

11,654 

4,280 

1,221 
24,175 

5,572 
10,426 
35,117 

4,611 
18,297 
18,653 
15,777 

4,261 
12,342 

5,159 

7,043 
52,974 
64,755 
18,778 
11,856 
22,563 
19,439 
10,112 

23,185 

18,573 

7,356 

17,911 

7,451 

1,678 



481,209 



Btind. 



10 

• ■«■ 

7 

7 
2 

• ••« 

2 

22 

3 

13 

24 

4 

16 

15 

27 

6 

7 

3 

8 

33 

48 

21 

20 

25 

16 

15 

22 
21 
10 
17 
11 
3 



438 



Table YIII. shoves, that in 181 parishes, embracing a population 
of 481,209 souls, 438 persons were afflicted with blindness, being ia 
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tlie proportion of 1 blind in every 1,098 of the general population. 
Did the same proportion exist over the remainder o? the country, then, 
in 1841, Scotland would have contained 2,385 blind persons. 

The following, then, is the calculated number of all the above 
objects of pity in Scotland in the year 1841, when its population 
amounted to 2,620,184: — 

Insane 2,299 

Fatuous 4,486 

Deaf and dumb 2,344 

BUnd 2,385 

Total 11,514 

Thus showing it to be probable that 1 of these objects of pity exists 
' in every 228 inhabitants of Scotland. 

IV. — Paupers^ Orphan and Deserted Children. 

It will serve to complete the review of the relative proportions of 
the population who are dependent on others (not being their parents) 
for support, to state the number of paupers and of deserted and orphan 
children. Table IX., extracted from the Appendix to the Fourth 
Report of the Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scot- 
land, exhibits very fully and distinctly all the facts on this head, 
giving the sexes of the constant paupers and of the orphan and 
deserted children^ and showing their distribution over the various 
counties of Scotland. 

By this table, it appears, that, during the year ending May 1849, 
there yrere 106,434 paupers on the parish rolls receiving parochial 
relief, being in the proportion of 1 regular pauper out of every 24 j^ 
persons^ according to the census of 1841. As we must, however, 
allow fbr increase of population, the numbers of the population would 
have amounted to 2,816,696 by November 1848, which is the middle 
of the year under discussion, giving a proportion of 1 regular pauper 
over Scotland in 1848 for every 26y\ inhabitants. It is not a little 
surprising to see the immense disproportion of the sexes on the poors' 
roll, 29,596 only being males, while no fewer than 76,838 were females, 
giving a proportion of very nearly 3 females to 1 male. As a (general 
rule, this disproportion of the sexes is greatest in the highlands and 
islands, and least in the agricultural and manufacturing counties. 

Strange as it may appear, the number of paupers in the several 
counties of Scotland bears no proportion to the poverty of the county, 
as might have been expected. On the other hand, the poorest and 
most barren counties contain the least proportion of paupers, while the 
richest in agriculture and in commerce contain b;^ far the largest pro- 
portion. Thus the rich county of Edinburgh contains 1 pauper on the 
parish roll for every 15 inhabitants; Lanark, 1 pauper on the roll for 
every 16 inhabitants; while Caithness has only 1 pauper for every 21 
inhabitants ; Aberdeen, 1 in every 27 inhabitants ; Argyll, 1 in every 
29 ; the Orkney Islands, only 1 in every 36 inhabitants ; while the 
Shetland Islands furnish only 1 pauper for every 38 inhabitants. lu 
fact, pauperism in Scotland appears to abound most in thoss counties 
'which have the largest commercial or other towns ; next in the highly? 
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improved agricultaral oottnties ; and is least prevalent in those oonnties 
where the great mass of the population is jual above the starvi^ioii 
point. 

Tabli IX. 

IShowing the Number of Paupers^ Oasual Poor^ Orphans 6nd DeietieA 
Children in the d^erent Counties of Scotland in we Year ending Mof 
1849. 



Counties. 



I »««•••• 



i*«*»*4r«**« 



Al]»erdeeii 
Argyll ,., 

Ayr 

Banff 

JjCA W ICK ••■•••••• 

Bute 

Caithness 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton , 
Dumfries .... 
Edinburgh.... 

Elgin ..u 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington 
Inverness .... 

Kincardine...., 

Kinross ........ 

Kirkudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow.... 

Naiili 

Orkney 

Shetland .... 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross and Cromarty 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk .... 
Stirling .... 
Sutherland 
Wigton .... 



Number of Paupers. 



Males. 

1,460 
921 

1,347 
435 
412 
87 
435 
195 
294 
682 

4»219 
816 

1,179 

1,377 
466 
795 
326 
45 
463 

8,290 
251 
54 
173 
120 
114 
927 

1,455 
876 
569 
60 
490 
206 
558 



29,596 



Females. 

5,606 

2,400 

3,102 

1,426 

903 

356 

1,341 

478 

768 

1,754 

10,030 

1,221 

2,935 

3,567 

961 

2,869 

993 

104 

1,182 

17,955 

648 

245 

660 

673 

195 

2,898 

3,834 

2,974 

1,154 

154 

1,424 

834 

1,194 



76,838 



Total. 

"1^066 

3,321 

4,449 

1,861 

1,315 

443 

1,776 

673 

1,062 

2,436 

14,249 

1,636 

4,114 

4,944 

1,427 

3,664 

1,319 

149 

1,645 

26,245 

899 

299 

833 

793 

309 

8,825 

6,289 

3,850 

1,723 

214 

1,914 

1,040 

1,752 



106,434 



Number 
of 

OMOfll 

Poor. 



1,535 

719 

6,569 

256 

421 

43 

336 

432 

824 

1,112 

5,479 

256 

4,603 

1,730 

1,072 

715 

270 

155 

1,019 

50,015 

1,052 

14 

73 

201 

73 

1,658 

8,470 

383 

2,432 

1,074 

1,490 

52 

1,153 



95,686 



Orphans and Deserted 
Children. 



Males. 



236 
74 

264 
24 
19 
15 
14 
29 
68 
72 

715 
19 

141 

258 
49 
55 
35 
7 
43 

875 

28 

1 

3 

7 

10 
92 

318 
38 
26 
6 
95 
11 
84 



3,731 



Females. 



207 
70 

274 
28 
21 
10 
11 
33 
72 
83 

646 
27 

154 

226 
53 
78 
32 
6 
47 

930 

25 

3 

6 

13 
8 

112 

268 

39 

43 

6 

102 
11 
85 



3,728 



TotaL 



.443 

144 

538 

52 

40 

25 

25 

62 

140 

155 

1,361 

46 

295 

484 

102 

133 

67 

12 

90 

1,805 

53 

4 

9 

20 

18 

204 

586 

77 

69 

It 

197 

22 

169 



7,469 



To the above number of regular poor must be ftdded the number of 
casual poor, amounting, during the year ending May 1849, to 95,686 
persons, or 1 casual poor person to every 29y^ inhabitants, 

The number of orphans and deserted children receiving parochial 
relief in 1849 was 7,459, being in the proportion of 1 to every 376 
inhabitants. It is remarkable that the proportion of sexes among 
these children is equal, just as it would be in the general population at 
the same ages. The proportion of deserted children in the different 
eounties seems to follow the same laws as that of the regular poof. 
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They are most numerous in proportion to the population in the conn- 
ties containing the large towns, next most numerous in the agricuU 
tural counties, and least numerous in the highland and island counties 
of Scotland. 

In these days, when the wealth of a country and its reproduotiye 
industry receive the marked attention of all classes, it may he worth a 
moment's consideration to reckon the proportion of productive and of 
unproductive labourers in the community. 

Mr. Porter, in his remarks on the census of 1841, justly considers 
that the prosperity of a country is best shown by the larger proportion 
of productive labourers in its population, and the smaller proportion of 
unproductive population or children. His remarks were limited to the 
consideration of the varying proportion of children alone in different 
Suropean and other states. But startling as were the facts adduced 
by him, they become much more so when we add the numbers of the 
different classes aboTe alluded to. Thus, if we reckon all the children 
under fifteen years as unproductive labourers, the following would 
represent, in round numbers, the actual amount of individuals m Scot* 
land who require to be supported by the productive labour of both 
sexes above fifteen years of age :-— 

Children under 15 years 953,186 

Kegular panpers. 106,434 

Casual paupers 95,686 

Orphans and deserted children 7,459 

Insane * 2,299 

Fatuous, or idiots 4,486 

Deaf and dumb 2,344 

Blind 2,385 

Total 1,174,279 

If this large number of unproductive persons, amounting to 
1,174,279 persons, be deducted from the total population of Scotland, 
which amounted, in 1841, to 2,620,184, there would be left only 
1,445,905 persons as productive labourers. Even this number, how- 
ever, does not fairly represent the numbers labouring for the support of 
others. From it would require to be deducted a large proportion of 
those from fifteen to seventeen years of age, and all above seventy, so 
that a strict inquiry would find that the half of the population of Scot- 
land was dependent on the other half for support. 

V. — Births. 

The state of the registers of births in Scotland is a disgrace to any 
country. Not only are few of the births registered, but small care is 
taken to insure accuracy in the entries which are made ; so much so, 
indeed, that when a certificate of birth is required for any special pur- 
pose, it does not cost much trouble io get a whole grown-up family's 
names entered on the registers, on paying little more than the accus- 
tomed fees. 

The whole registers are so defective, that even in towns like Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, where registration is conducted with 
some care, not exceeding a third of the total births is entered on the 
registers. In many of the country pariaheSj however, the clergyman 
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very properly insists on the parent registering the hirth of his child 
before he baptizes Jt. But of course this only applies to those who are 
members of the Established Church. 

The only use which I found could be made of the registers of births 
was to ascertain the proportion of illegitimate children; and as the 
result is curious in itself, and is the only fact of the kind extant 
relative to Scotland, it seems worthy of being put on record. 

In 79 parishes^ there were, among the members of the Established 
Church, 4,305 births, and of these 328 were illegitimate, being in the 
proportion of I illegitimate birth in every 13*12 births. 

By the wise laws of Scotland relative to legitimacy, well worthy 
of being adopted in England, a large proportion of these children were 
legitimized by the subsequent marriage of their parents ; so that the 
above numbers give no idea of the proportion of illegitimate persons in 
the population. Many of the accounts from the clergy of the different 
parishes set this matter in its true, light. Thus, the clergyman of 
Methlich, Aberdeenshire, remarks, " The number of illegitimate births 
in the parish within the last three years previous to 1840 was 11, o^ 
which 7 were ante-nuptial cases" — Statistical Account, vol. xii., p. 968. 

The clergyman of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, says, " During the last 
three years, there have been 20 illegitimate births, but in S of the 
eases the parties tcere afterwards married" (vol. iii., p. 247). 

Of Tain, in Ross-shire, it is remarked, " Number of illegitimate 
children in the parish during the last three years 15, hut this includes 
several cases that were afterwards followed hy the marriage of tite 
parents" (vol. xiv., p. 293). 

Of Clonniel, in Ayrshire, it is remarked, " Instances of this kind 
(illegitimate births) have of late years been generally followed hy 
marriage" (vol. v., p. 530). 

Of the parishes of Liff and Beuvri, Forfarshire, the clergyman 
remarks, " The number of illegitimate children born within the parish 
within the last three years is 7. In most of these cases the parents were 
afterwards married!" &c. 

I have been the more particular in bringing prominently forward 
these facts relative to the diminution of the number of illegitimate 
children in the population by the subsequent marriage of the parents, 
from the circumstance that, in every enlightened community, the 
number and condition of the illegitimate are attracting more or less 
attention. Illegitimacy, as Bernouilli very justly remarks, is in itself 
an evil to a man ; and I quite agree with him, that it is the duty of 
the State not only to seek to diminish the number of illegitimate 
births, but, by every means in its power, to lessen the proportion of 
illegitimacy in its population. I cannot but regard the Scottish laws 
relative to legitimacy as both wise and just, that the subsequent mar- 
riage of the parents l^itimizes all the children bom before marriage, I 
hold it to be one of the crying evils of the English law, that no amount 
of repentance of the parents, and no subsequent marriage, can legiti- 
mize the ofiBpring born before marriage. Why should the laws of man 
on this point be more unforgiving than the laws of God ? The having 
illegitimate children is not a crime punishable by the laws of man ; 
and if the parents are willing and anxious to place their children in a 
more favourable social position, why should the laws of man interfere 
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and declare that no subsequent marriage can legitimize these children, 
or place them in a more favourable social position than that they 
received, without any fault of theirs, at birth ? Scotland is a standing 
proof that the allowing children to be legitimized by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents is not found to have any hurtful effects on 
the morals of the people ; and as this is both an enlightened and a 
moral mode of reducing the proportion of the illegitimate among the 
general population, I hope the day is not far distant when we shall see 
our legislators assimilate the English laws on this point to those of 
Scotland. 

As it is interesting to compare the relative proportions of illegiti- 
mate births in the different countries of Europe, the following table 
(X.) is appended, compiled from the Registrar-General's Sixth Annual 
Keport. The table shows both the total average annual number of 
births and of illegitimate births, and the proportion of the illegitimate 
to the total births. 

Table X. 

Shoujing the Proportion of IHegitimcae to the Total Births in several Countries 

of Europe, 



Statee. 



Sardinia 

Sweden 

Norway 

England 

Belgium 

France 

Prussia 

Scotland (part of) 

Denmark 

Hanover 

Austria 

Wurtemburg 

Saxony 

Ba?aria 



Total 
Births. 



1,457,493 

476,799 

181,363 

517,739 

138,135 

982,896 

591,505 

4,305 

64,376 

55,559 

894,711 

75,456 

70,094 

149,185 



Illegitimate 
Births. 



30,474 
31,289 
12,111 
34,796 

9,354 

69,928 

42,129 

328 

6,020 

5,487 
101,821 

8,859 
10,512 
30,729 



Ratio of 

niegitimate 

Births to 100 

Births. 



•09 
•56 
•67 
72 

•77 
11 
12 
•61 
9-35 
9-87 
11-38 
11-74 
14-99 
20-59 



2- 
6- 
6- 
6- 
6- 
7' 
7' 
7- 



Proportion, 

One Illegitimate 

to 



1 in 44*54 
15-23 
14-97 
14-88 
14-66 
1405 
14-03 
1312 
10-69 
10-12 
8-79 
8-51 
6-66 
4-85 
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VI . — Marriages, 

Table XI. exhibits the number of marriages in 523 parishes of 
Scotland, embracin;: a population of 1,509,760 souls, and including all 
the chief towns. Tliis table is compiled partly from the facts stated 
relative to marriages in that voluminous work, the " Statistical Account 
of Scotland," partly from official returns obtained throurrh the kindness 
of the Chamberlains of many of the large towns. The registers of 
marriage in Scotland are both registers of the proclamations of the 
banns of marriage and also of the marriage itself. In many of the 
large towns, a proportion of the parties marrying are so careless in the 
matter of registration, that they do not return to enter the marriage 
itself on the register. But in almost all the country parts of Scotland, 
this point is more attended to, and the register^ of marriage are there* 
fore more perfect. 
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By the Soottiah marriaze law, no clergyman dares unite parties in 
marriage unless he is certified hy the production of the banns of mar- 
riage that the intention has been three times proclaimed in the parish 
church of each of the parties. If the parties belong to different 
parishes, each marriage may be twice registered. The clergy, how- 
ever, in drawing up their respective reports, have very wisely allowed 
for this; and while they return all the marriages where both parties 
reside in the parish, only return the half in cases in which only one of 
the parties resided in the parish. It thus happens that the aggregate 
returns from the parishes furnish an exact list of the number of 
marriages among the population. 

Tablb XI. 

Shotoing th^ Ntmher of Marriages and their Proportion to the Population til 

523 Parishes of Scotland. 



CountieB. 



Edinburgh 

Linlithgow 

Haddington 

Berwick 

Roxburgh 

Peebles 

Selku-k 

Dumfries 

Kirkudbright 

Wigton 

Ayr 

Bute 

Lanark 

Renfrew 

ArgyU 

Dumbarton 

Stirling 

Clackmannan 

Fife 

Kinross 

Perth 

Forfar 

Kincardine 

Aberdeen 

Banflf 

Elgm 

Kaim 

Inverness 

Ross and Cromarty... 

Sutherland 

Caithness.. 

Orkney 

Shetland 



Number of 
PariBhes. 



31 

4 
16 
18 
12 
14 

3 
31 
10 

8 
27 

4 
40 
18 
22 

8 
13 

1 
38 

1 
41 
29 
12 
37 
14 
10 

2 
13 
19 

7 

7 

9 

4 



Population. 



523 



200,230 

6,844 

23,148 

21,186 

21,955 

7,680 

4,584 

40,350 

16,304 

19,927 

85,496 

11,532 

360,803 

81,959 

38,943 

24,327 

44,138 

1,500 

57,408 

3,008 

91,790 

113,722 

18,918 

117,843 

27,911 

18,610 

2,634 

23,911 

39,391 

13,415 

23,334 

12,936 

4,030 



MaiTiages. 



1,509,761 



1,528 

42 
176 
152 
157 

61 

36 
364 

94 
118 
797 

56 
2,893 
816 
243 
201 
367 

14 
617 

22 
739 
973 
148 
879 
184 
130 

16 
151 
272 

77 
137 

84 

25 



11,579 



Pzoportioii. 



lin 132 
162 
131 
136 
133 
125 
127 
110 
173 
168 
107 
206 
124 
lOO 
160 
121 
120 
107 
93 
136 
124 
115 
128 
134 
151 
143 
164 
158 
144 
174 
170 
154 
161 
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1 in 130-3 



Table XI. gives the mean annual number of marriages in 523 
parishes of Scotland, the period of observation extending over a period 
of seven years^ comprised between the years 1835 ana 1845« From 
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tkis table it appears, that in a population of 1,509^761, there occurred 
annually 11,579 marriages, or 1 marriage annually out of every 130^ 
souls. This proportion is very little inferior to the proportion of mar- 
riages in England during the same period. From the Registrar-Gene- 
ral*8 Eighth Annual Report we learn that the proportion of marriages 
in England, from 1836 to 1845, was, annually, 1 marriage out of every 
128^ souls. The fact of the returns from Scotland corresponding so 
olosely with those of the sister country, of itself shows how carefully 
these returns have been prepared, and give greater confidence to any 
conclusions founded thereon. 

A reference to the last column of Table XI. shows that the propor- 
tion of marriages in the different counties varied considerably. As a 
general rule, marriages were most numerous where manufactures, 
trade, and agriculture, were most actively carried on, and fewest in the 
highland and island districts. 

As the above returns embrace more than a half of the entire popu- 
lation of Scotland, they may be considered to give a very fair and cor- 
rect view of the proportion of marriages in the population. Calculating 
the proportion of marriages to the entire population at the same rate, 
•would lead to the conclusion that, in 1841, when the number of the 
population stood at 2,620,184, the annual number of marriages would 
amount to 20,095, being 1 marriage in every 130^ souls. 

For the sake of comparison, I have appended a table of the propor- 
tion of marriages in several of the countries of Europe, compiled from 
the Begistrar-General's Report. 

Tabwb XII. 

S/wwing the Proportim o/Marriaget to the PapulaHen in the JDifi^enf 

Countriee of Europe, 



mmif^im 



Frankfort 

Bavaria , 

Denmark 

Hanover 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Norway 

England 

France .... 

Austria 

Fmasia.... 

Russia .... 

Belgium 

Saxony.... 





Proportion 


Tears. 


of Marriages to 




P<^iulation. 


1837-42 


1 marriage 


in 193 


1839 




152 


1835-39 




134 


1842 




132 


1826-35 




131 


1835.45 




130 


1826-38 




129 


1835-45 




128 


1842 




122 


1834, 7, 9 




120 


1840, 41 




109 


1842 




99 


1841 


« 


93 


1832-38 


ft 


80 



Before leaving the subject of marriages, it may be mentioned that 
there is one point on which it is exceedingly desirable we had more 
particular information, viz., the relative proportion of fruitful and 
unfruitful marriages. On this important point in vital statistics and 
social economy we possess very little information ; indeed, almost all 
we do know we owe to the investigations of Professor Simpson, of 
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Edinburgh, published in the ^* Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, for January 1844." He got some friends to take the census of 
two villages for him, for the purpose of ascertaining this very point, 
viz., the census of Grangemouth, in Stirlingshire, and of Bathgate, in 
Edinburghshire. At the same time he added the results obtained from 
a critical examination of Sharpe's work on the British Peerage. The 
following was the table he gave as the result of his researches : — 



Grangemouth 

Bathgate , 

British Peerage ... 



Total 
Number of 
Marriages. 



202 
455 
495 



1,252 



Number of 

Haniagofl 

without 

Issue. 



20 
45 
81 



146 



Pioportioii. 



lin 10| 



»» 



lin 8| 



It may be mentioned, however, that in Sharpe's work on the 
British Peerage, in 1833, it is mentioned that there were in all 503 
marriages, of which 401 had issue, and 102 had no issue; but Pro- 
fessor Simpson, in his calculations, did not include marriages which 
had not subsisted at least five complete years; he also excluded the 
unproductive marriages where the husband at the date of the marriage 
exceeded fifty-six years of age. He therefore made the real proportion 
of marriages with issue appear greater than it really was. 

In the " Statistical Account of Scotland," I have met with accurate 
returns on this point from only two parishes. Many state the number 
of families with or without children, but forget to tell us how many of 
these families consisted of single unmarried persons. 

In the account of the parish of Portpatrick, in Wigton, it is men- 
tioned that the number of persons in the parish who have been mar- 
ried was 680, and of these 31 had no issue, giving a proportion of one 
married person without issue for every 21*9 married. 

In the parish of Birse, Aberdeenshire, the number of marriages 
subsisting in the parish, including widows and widowers, was 259, of 
which 14 had no issue, giving a proportion of 1 marriage without issue 
for every 18*0 marriages. 

These facts are too few to allow of any general conclusions bein^r 
deduced from them. They, however, induce the earnest desire that 
the approaching census of the population may be taken with sufficient 
minuteness to throw some light on such an interesting subject. 

VII. — Deaths* 

Table XIII. is compiled from the returns of deaths made in the 
" Statistical Account of Scotland," and is limited entirely to the coun- 
try districts, including the smaller towns and villages. The mortality 
of the fourteen larger towns is excluded, and is given in a separate 
table. This table gives the average population and the mean annual 
deaths for each parish referred to during a period of seven years, 
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most of these seven years being included between the yean 1835 and 
1845. 

Tablb XIII. 

Showing a Seven Years* Average of the Annual Number of Deaths and their 
Proportion to the Population in 331 Parishes of Scotland, 



Counties. 


Number of 
Parishes. 


Population. 


Deaths. 


Proportion. 


fidinburgh 


8 

12 

16 

5 

11 

9 

3 

26 

7 

4 

22 

3 

25 

7 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 

31 

27 

31 

10 

23 

4 

5 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

6 

2 


26,638 
19,247 
19,442 

9,653 
15,119 

7,135 

4,584 
46,935 
12,091 

8,279 
73,509 

7,955 
78,335 
75,005 

8,201 
12,539 
25,301 

1,500 

3,008 
59,952 
64,277 
101,579 
14,166 
38,530 
13,056 
12,079 

1,457 

1,092 
14,150 

7,379 

6,436 
11,210 

2,177 


623 

311 

268 

145 

227 

91 

81 

704 

189 

116 

1,420 

155 

1,396 

2,217 

176 

312 

436 

14 

53 

1,293 

1,258 

1,904 

303 

621 

195 

116 

34 

15 

172 

105 

83 

166 

21 


1 in 42-7 


Haddinerton .'.. 


» 61-8 


Berwick 


.. 72-5 


Linlithsrow 


„ 66-5 


Roxbargh 


„ 66-6 


Peebles 


„ 78-4 


Selkirk 


„ 56*6 


Dumfries 


„ 66*6 


Kirkudbright 


„ 63-4 


Wieton 


„ 71*2 


Ayr 


„ 52-4 


*«ijA ...•••••.... 

Bute 


„ 51-3 


Jjanark .. ..... 


„ 56*1 


Renfrew 


„ 33-8 


Argyll 


„ 46*6 


oJ • 

DambartoQ 


„ 401 


Stirling 


„ 58*0 


Clackmannan 


„ 107-1 


Kinross 


„ 56-7 


Fife 


„ 46-3 


Perth 


„ 510 


Forfar 


„ 53-3 


Kincardine 

Aberdeen 


M 46-7 
M 620 


Banff 


„ 720 


Elgin 


ff 82-7 


B ••* •••••• 

Nairn 


„ 42-8 


Inverness 


„ 72-8 


Ross and Cromarty.... 
Sptberland 


„ 82-2 
„ 70-2 


Caithness 


„ 77'5 


Orkney 


„ 67-5 


Shetland 


„ 103-6 








331 


751,016 


15,250 


1 in 49*2 



From this table it appears, that in 331 parishes, embracint; a popu- 
Lition of 751^016 souls, there died annually during each of these seven 
years 15,250 persons. This gives a proportion of 1 death annually out 
of every 49^'^ living, or 20*30 deaths annually out of every 1,000 
living. It is unnecessary to remark, that this fact exhibits the 
licalthiiiess of Scotland in a favourable light. The mean annual mor- 
tality for all England for the eight years 1838 to 1845 was in the pro- 
portion of 1 death annually out of every 46 persons living, or 21*76 
deaths per annum out of every 1,000 living. 

It will be seen by a reference to Table XIV., that the mortality in 
the towns of Scotland is considerably higher than it is in the country 
districts. Thus, in fourteen of the chief towns of Scotland, cm- 
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htwAag a population of 764,297 pemoiu, the animal avenge of deaths 
amounted to 20,397, bein^ in the proportion of 1 death annually out 
of every 37-1^ lining, or 26*68 deatha per annum out of every 1,000 
inbabitant3. 

Tabls XIY. 
Shwoing the Average Annual Mortality in the 14 ChUf Towne of SctitlandL 



Towns. 


YMurtof 

Observation*. 


Population. 


Deaths. 


Proportion. 


£diiibur£li » aMtB.. 


1841-46 

1838-44 

1845-47 

1839-46 

1845, 6, 8 

1845, 6, a 

1845-7 

1845-8 

1845-7 

1826-32 

1830-36 

1833-39 

1837-43 

1828-84 


140,409 
282,087 
63,288 
62,794 
36,936 
50,000 
26,808 
19,956 
19,293 
11,606 
7,525 
13,037 
18,500 
12,055 


3,873 

8,049 

1,333 

1,528 

1,055 

1,378 

747 

565 

510 

229 

175 

255 

407 

293 


1 in 36*2 




,, 35*0 


Aberdeen 


f. 47'4 


Dundee ,.... 


., 41*0 


Greenock 


,, 35*0 


Paisley., 


>r 36-2 


Leith 


,, 35-8 


Kilmarnock ,„.... 


.. 35*3 


Perth 


,, 37-8 


Damfries 


,, 50-6 


Ayr 


11 " " 
1. 43*0 


Falkirk 


f» 6M 


Damfermline 


.. 45*4 


Montrose 


•t 41*2 




f7 ^* ^ 




764,297 


20,397 


1 in 37*4 



* It may be mentioned, once for all, that in every case, and in every table, all 
the years named are included. Thns, 1841-46 means from the beginning of the year 
1841 to the end of the year 1846. 



Table XIY. is drawn up from various sources, viz., from the official 
reports furnished by the Chamberlains of several of these towns, from 
the Reports of the British Association, in 1842^ from the Reports on 
the Sanitary State of Edinburgh, and Reports on the Mortality of 
Edinburgh and Leith, by myself, and from the ^' Statistical Account of 
Scotland," The reports of several of these towns could have been 
brought down to the present day, but as the last two years in especial 
have been years of unusual epidemic mortality, it was thought that a 
more correct estimate of the average or mean mortality would be 
arrived at by selecting the years named in the table. With regard to 
Greenock, Perth, and Kilmarnock, it may be mentioned, that I have 
not been able to procure correct returns for any years but those above 
noted; and with regard to Paisley, the mortality during the year 1847 
has been omitted, seeing that, during that year, the mortality was 
raised much above its average by the influx of poor Irish labouring 
under typhus fever. 

If we endeavour to estimate the number of deaths over the whole 
of Scotland, the above facts enable us to do so, Excepting the popu- 
lation of the above fourteen towns, the whole of the rest of the popula- 
tion of Scotland may be considered as resident in the country, and it is 
fair to infer that its mortality will be the same as that of the 331 
parishes mentioned in Table XIIL The following will therefore be 
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the results fiimished by oaloulations founded on the above obsenra* 
tions i-'^ 



14 towqs , 

331 parishes 

Reit of Scotland 

Total of Scotland.... 



Fopiilati<m. 



Beathi. 



764,297 

751,016 

1,104,871 



r^m^ 



, 8,620,184 



20,397 
15,250 
23,564 



59,211 



This, then^ is the nearest approximation which is at present pos- 
sible to the usual rate of mortality in Scotland ; the population of the 
towns dying at the rate of 1 annually out of every 37 persons living, 
and of the country at the rate of 1 annually out of every 49 living. 

To complete this short view of the Vital Statistics of Scotland, 
tables are added of the ages at death, of the principal fatal diseases, 
and of the mortality during each month of the year. It is much to be 
regretted that this can only be done for the towns, seeing that the 
returns from the country parishes give little else than the number of 
the deaths. 

As, however, these tables are drawn up with the view of exhibit- 
ing the usual or mean mortality, and not the high and unusual mor- 
tality of epidemic vears, and as in this paper it is desirable to give all 
the information which I possess, I have added, in Table XY., the 
mortality in nine of the chief towns of Scotland to the latest period of 
which I have been able to obtain the statistics. 

Tablk XV. 

SJiOwing the Mortality in Different Towns of Scotland for a Series of Years 
to the Latest Period fe/r which Returns have been procured. 





1849. 


1848. 


1847. 


1846. 


1845. 


1844. 


1843. 


1843. 


1841. 


1840. 


1839. 


£dinburglL ..„.. 
Glasfirow 


4,807 
13,231 
3,313 
1,713 
1,066 
3,344 

... 

•.. 

•»• 


5,475 

13,475 

3,146 

1,553 

1,313 

1,889 

931 

639 

3,366 


6,706 
18,081 

3,630 

3,068 
965 

3,314 
683 
863 

1,466 


4,594 
10,854 

1,631 

1,439 . 
801 

1,087 
505 
459 

1,316 


3,668 

7,509 

1,334 

1,154 

486 

788 

389 

399 

1,317 


3,964 
7.867 
1,169 

• • « 

• •• 

709 
... 
..• 
... 


4,541 
9,469 
1,509 

• •4 

• • ■ 

911 
•»• 

... 


3.854 
7,369 
1,471 

• •• 

• •• 
•f» 

• • ■ 

9*t 


3,507 
8,886 
1,358 

613 

• • * 

466 

• •• 

1,034 


3,688 
8,831 
1,320 

690 

••• 

445 

1,384 


4,046 
7,696 


l)iinaee...« 


1,647 


Paisley 


*•■ 


Leith 


• • » 


GreepocK ,. 

Perth 


438 


Kilmarnock 

Abordeeji 


• •• 

1,149 




... 



This table (XV.) exhibits some facts for which we were not pre- 
pared. On the Continent, it has generally been remarked that the 
cholera more than doubled the annual mortality, and in every case 
caused the mortality of the year during which it prevailed to rise high 
above all previous years. Such has not been noticed to the same 
extent in Scotland, severe as cholera was, and destructive as were its 
ravages. In Edinburgh, in Glasgow, in Dundee, and in Paisley, the 
mortality during 1847, the year of epidemic typhus fever, greatly 
exceeded that of the year or years when cholera raged. Thus, cholera 
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ra;;ed in Edinburgh in 1848 and 1849, bnt the typhus fever epidemic 
caused the mortality of 1847 to exceed that of 1848 by 1,231 deaths, 
and that of 1849 by no fewer than 1,899 deaths. In Glasgow, again, 
the typhus fever epidemic caused the mortality of 1837 to exceed that 
of the cholera year 1848 by no fewer than 5,606 deaths, and also to 
exceed the mortality of the cholera year 1849 by no fewer than 5,850 
deaths. 

Dundee and Paisley, though both very smartly handled by the 
cholera, exhibited the same remarkable fact, the typhus fever year of 
1 847 showing a higher mortality than the cholera year 1 849. 

Seeing this is the case, seeing also that cholera is a disease which, 
as yet, has only passed over us at long and distant intervals — whereas 
typhus fever, at all times endemic, breaks out in the epidemic form 
every five or six years — ^it is the duty of the Legislature to enforce the 
use of all those means and appliances which the science of the present 
day has shown to be so efficacious in diminishing the virulence and 
fatality of that endemic and epidemic malady. With regard to Edin- 
burgh, I can speak positively, that ever since the Irish settled here, 
epidemics of typhus fever have become more and more frequent, and 
more and more virulent. It must be borne in mind that t3rphus fever, 
being an endemic as well as an epidemic disease, is always to be met 
with in particular localities ; but formerly it was wont to extend over 
the town as an epidemic only every tenth or twelfth year. Such, how- 
ever, has been the increased tendency to this complaint of late years, 
that, during the ten years ending 1848, we have had no fewer than 
three virulent epidemics of this disease, and every succeeding epidemic 
has been more prevalent and more virulent than the former one. In 
proof of this, it may be mentioned, that, during the prevalence of 
typhus fever during these three several epidemics, the monthly admis- 
sions to the fever-wards of the Royal Infirmary, the only hospital we 
have, were as follows : 

Epidemic 1836-39 monthly admissions, 134 cases. 

„ 1843-44 „ 380 „ 

„ 1847-48 „ 420 „ 

These facts, then, demonstrate the necessity of actively carrying 
out those sanitary measures which the sudden invasion and dread of 
cholera caused to be put in force for a while. We have far more to 
dread from typhus fever than from cholera ; the one is but an occa- 
sional visitant, the other is a constant resident. Both cut off by pre- 
ference those in the prime of life — both, consequently, throw thousands 
of widows and helpless orphans on the charity of the public. But the 
above facts clearly demonstrate that typhus is the greater scourge of 
the two, and proves a greater burden to the country, by the greater 
number of deaths of those in the prime of life which it occasions. The 
statist has done all in his power, when he points out these facts to the 
Legislature ; it is for Government to follow these up by an enforcement 
of the means which science has clearly shown will save human life and 
increase human happiness. 
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Table XVI. 

Showing the Ages at Death in Eight of the Chief Totons of Scotland during a 

Series of Years, 



Ages. 


Edinburgh, 
1846-7-8. 


Leith, 
1846-7-8. 


Glasgow, 
1838-44. 


Dundee, 
183»-46. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females 


Under 1 year 

1 to 2 yrs. 

2 >f 5 „ 
5 „ 10 „ 

10 „ 15 „ 
15 „ 20 „ 
20 „ 30 „ 
30 „ 40 „ 
40 „ 50 „ 
50 „ 60 „ 
60 „ 70 „ 
70 „ 80 „ 
80 „ 90 „ 
90 ,,100 „ 
100 and above 
Not stated .... 


1,463 
723 
706 
385 
159 
369 
931 
859 
874 
695 
621 
466 
170 
13 

• ••• 

91 


1,176 
741 
658 
390 
163 
280 
813 
792 
742 
725 
747 
634 
252 

44 
5 

88 


206 

152 

137 

65 

23 

58 

113 

155 

127 

127 

124 

86 

25 

1 

13 


207 

142 

141 

77 

26 

49 

110 

143 

137 

125 

139 

135 

47 

3 

• ••• 

25 


5,986 

3,790 

3,661 

1,7/6 

747 

896 

2,144 

2,141 

2,160 

1,687 

1,651 

1,283 

542 

60 

5 

■ ••• 


5,076 

3,621 

3,487 

1,603 

705 

867 

2,279 

2,223 

2,060 

1,576 

1,813 

1,661 

829 

112 

8 

• ••• 


1,264 
612 
646 
304 

|282 

327 
403 
465 
367 
382 
369 
159 
16 
1 


1,042 
590 
656 
301 

246 

398 
432 
476 
404 
477 
490 
200 
26 
4 

• ••• 




8,525 


8,250 


1,412 


1,506 


28,529 


27,920 


6,597 


5,742 


Still-born 


556 


336 


121 


88 


3,003 


2,359 


507 


390 


Ages. 


Paisley, 
1847-8-9. 


Greenock, 
1843 and 1848. 


Aberdeen, 
1837-40. 


Perth, 
1837-41. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females 


Under 1 year 

1 to 2 yrs. 

2 „ 5 ,, 
5 „ 10 „ 

10 „ 15 „ 
15 „ 20 „ 
20 „ 30 „ 
30 „ 40 „ 
40 „ 50 „ 
50 „ 60 „ 
60 „ 70 „ 
70 „ 80 „ 
80 „ 90 „ 
90 „ 100 „ 
100 and above 
Not stated .... 


377 
277 
325 

212 

83 

103 

219 

180 

200 

193 

206 

174 

68 

3 

• • ■ • 

60 


309 

221 

317 

164 

79 

98 

201 

201 

245 

210 

213 

217 

90 

13 

• ••• 

55 


176 
84 

105 
58 
28 
43 
99 
99 

116 
83 
86 
62 
24 
1 

• ••• 

25 


149 

94 

94 

51 

18 

39 

107 

103 

97 

88 

89 

70 

44 

4 

• ••• 

28 


347 
205 
293 
186 

93 
113 
204 
219 
221 
222 
246 
185 
112 

16 
1 

« • •• 


297 
175 
258 
169 

68 
110 
226 
231 
220 
208 
255 
257 
166 

33 
1 


151 

106 

126 

52 

28 

37 

90 

78 

103 

105 

133 

154 

78 

4 

• ••f 

• ••• 


188 

88 

112 

42 

25 

27 

84 

89 

93 

111 

UH 

186 

115 

13 

• ••• 

• ■•• 




2,680 


2,633 


1,089 


1,075 


2,663 


2,674 


1,245 


1,321 


Still-bom 


155 


101 


130 


> 

• 


• 


218 



Table XYI. shows the ages at death in eight of the chief towns of 
Scotland, each for a longer or shorter period of time. To render the 
facts relative to each town available for comparison with each other, it 
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was necessary to give a short abstract of this table, and add the 
calcuUted proportion which the deaths at four periods of life bear to 
the total deaths. This has been done on Table XVII., by which it 
will be seen that the proportion of deaths among children under five 
years of age is lowest in Aberdeen^ and highest in Glasgow. If these 
eight towns were arranged according to their relatiTe low infantile 
mortality, they would stand thus :— 

Leaat— Aberdeen, 295 deaths under 5 in 1000 deatlu at all agea. 

,, Perth, 300 ,« m 

,f Edinburgh, 329 ,» » 

ff Greenock, 332 ,, ,$ 

„ Leith, 342 „ „ 

„ Paisley, 351 „ ,, 

„ Dundee, 424 „ „ 

Greatest — ^Glasgow, 453 „ ' „ 

With the exception of Aberdeen and Perth, which exchange places, 
these towns arrange themselves in the same order, if placed according 
to the relative mortality among children under fifteen years of age. 
Thus :— 

p «^ii I ^^^ deaths under 15 yrs. per 
^^^ f 1000. 

Aberdeen 391 ,f ,, 

Edinburgh 395 „ „ 

Greenock 405 ,| ,, 



T *fk I ^^^ deaths under 15 yrs. per 
^^^ f 1000. 

Paisley 454 ,, ,, 

Gksgow 539 „ „ 



Dundee^ from not giving the ages between ten and fifteen, but only 
between ten and twenty, is rendered unavailable for comparison but for 
those under ten and above sixty years of age. 

The position which these towns occupy when arranged according 
to the proportion of least mortality in adult age, is very different from 
the above ; indeed, with the exception of Perui and Aberdeen, relative 
to whose entire statistics there is manifestly some inaccuracy, they 
occupy the very reverse positions of what they did when arranged ac- 
cording to the proportion of least mortality among children. Thus :-— 

Perth, 318 deaths between 15 and 60 years in 1000 deaths at all ages. 

Glasgow, 319 „ 

Paisley, 355 „ 

Aberdeen, 391 „ 

Leith, 397 „ 

Greenock, 417 . „ 

Edinburgh, 426 „ 

It may be remarked that, with the above exceptions, this is the 
exact position these towns ought to occupy, if the above facts were 
accurately collected. If, from a greater amount of attention during 
infancy, or from a more healthy locality, a greater number of children 
survive the numerous perils of infancy, there must be among the adults 
of such population or places a much greater proportion of physically- 
feeble individuals than in a population or locality where all the feeble 
are cut off diiring early life, and only those saved whose constitutions 
are hardened, and whose frames are thereby better enabled to bear the 
ills of life. 

We see this fact illustrated not only in the mortality of different 
towns whose healthiness is notoriously different, but still more 
Btrikiagly in the oomparative mortality among the diifferent classes of 
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society in tbe same town. Among the liigher ranks, most of the 
children are reared. Among the lower classes, more than a half ar^ 
cut off before they attain their* fifteenth year ; and in numerous 
unhealthy towns, a half of all who are bom to the lower classes are 
cut off before they reach their fifth year. The natural ph3rBiological 
consequence of this is, that, among the adults of the higher classes, 
there exists a much larger proportion of individuals of feeble frames 
than among the lower classes. They are, consequently, not only more 
liable to disease, 5te/, of neeemtyf di$ in hstgtir proporHoni than the 
adulti of the lower claites, 

The known fact that the upper classes of Society do not keep up 
their own numbers, but require constant recruiting from the lower 
classes, probably receives an explanation from this very cause. A 
large proportion of them must possess those weak and feeble consti- 
tutions which are unfkvourable to increase; and this cause, probably 
more than the dissipated lives which many^ but far from all, leadf, 
appears to me rationally to explain why so many of our old families 
have died out. 

By a reference to the concluding paragraphs of the section on 
'' Marriages," it will be seen how forcibly this conclusion is borne out 
by the immense proportion of unfruitful marriages existing among the 
peerage of Great Britain as compared with what occurs among the 
general population. Among the British peers in 1833, there were 503 
existing marriages, of which no fewer than 102 had no iesue^ being in 
the great proportion of 1 out of every 5 marriages without issue. By 
the returns from two parishes in Scotland, only 1 marriage in every 18, 
and 1 in every 22 marriages, were unfruitful. 

Tablb XVII. 

Showing the Agea ai Death at fowt difireni periods of lAf^y and their 

Proportion to 1000 Deaths at all Ages. 





Edinburgh. 


Uitii. 


Gisflgow. 


Dundee. 




Deaths. 


Ratio* 


Deatiis. 


Ratio. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Under 5 Years .... 


5,467 


329- 


985 


342- 


25,621 


453- 


4,810 


424* 


Total under 15 .... 
15 to 60 Years .... 
Abore 60 •. 


6,564 
7,080 
2,d52 


395' 
426- 
177- 


1,176 

1,144 

560 


408- 
397- 
194- 


30,452 

18,033 

7,964 


539* 
319- 
141* 


> 

• 

? 
2,134 


• 

188- 






Total 


16,596 


• «•• 


2,880 


• ••« 


56,449 


• ••• 


11,339 


*•». 




Paidey. 


Greenock. 


Aberdeen. 


Perth. 




Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Under 5 Years .... 


1,826 


351- 


702 


332- 


1,575 


295- 


771 


300- 


Total under 15 .... 
15 to 60 Years .... 
Aboye 60 .i 


2,364 

1,850 
984 


454- 
355- 
189- 


857 
874 
380 


405* 
417- 
180- 


2,091 
1,974 
1,272 


391- 
370- 
238- 

• 


918 

817 
831 


357- 
318- 
324- 


total 


5;i98 


.•«. 


2,111 


• ••• 


5,337 


• f •• 


2,566 


• ••• 



NoTB.— -la this Table, the ^'Ages not ascertained" ATe not included in the totals. 
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Table XYIII. is condtructed for the purpose of showing' the pior 
portion of deaths to the liying at different ages in seven of the chief 
towns of Scotland. Instead, however, of teking the latest years, I 
have selected as years of comparison those of 1 840*41-42. This has 
l)een done for special reasons. The introduction of railroads to most 
of our chief towns has very sensibly affected the numbers of the popu- 
lation; and the ratio of increase between 1881 and 1841 affords but a 
feeble approximation, if any, to the present state of these towns. In a 
paper like this, therefore, whose object is rather to give a view of the 
mortality usually prevalent, than to report on the mortality of epidemic 
years, it was necessary to make a selection, and those chosen possess 
the double advantage of being easily and correctly comparable with the 
ascertained population, and of being years of mean mortality. I regret 
I have not been able to add Paisley, in consequence of the Government 
Abstract of the population not including all the suburbs which are 
included within the Mortality Bills. This oversight, it is to be hoped, 
will be remedied in our next census. Of Aberdeen, as formerly 
remarked, the figures are not to be depended on. With these excep* 
tions, the table may be generally relied on. 

Table XVIII. 

Showing the Population and Deaths at different Ages^ and the Pr<Mortion of 
Deaths to the PopukUion at these Ages in seven chief Towns of Scotland, 
Deaths the Average o/* 1840-1-2. 





Total. 


Under 5 Years. 


Total under 15 Years. 




Popula- 
tion. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Popular 
tion. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Edinburgh 

Giasfeow 


140,241 
282,343 
62,794 
36,936 
28,159 
63,288 
19,293 


3,520 
8,112 
1,383 
1,066 

681 
1,189 

446 


1 in 39 8 
linS4-6 
1 in 45-3 
1 in 350 
1 in 41-3 
1 in 53-2 
1 in 43-2 


15,327 
35,372 
8,608 
4,994 
3,562 
7,864 
2,331 


1,183 
3,861 
628 
351 
214 
345 
133 


1 in 12-9 
lin 9-1 
1 in 13-6 
1 in 14-2 
1 in 16-6 
1 in 22-9 
1 in 17-6 


43,907 
93,527 
22,293 
12,917 

9,779 
21.745 

6,461 


1,457 
4,581 
742 
428 
267 
459 
158 


lin 30-1 
1 in 20-4 


Dundee 


1 in SO-0 


Greenock 

Leith 


1 in 30-1 
1 in 38-0 


Aberdeen 

Perth 


1 in 47-3 
1 in 40-8 








15 to 60 Years. 




Above 60 Years. 




Population. 


Deaths. 


Ratio 


Population. 


Deaths. 


Ratio. 


Edinburgh 

Glasffow 


87,600 
177,241 
36,537 
22,096 
16,771 
36,443 
11,055 


1,843 
2,493 
396 
437 
248 
436 
138 


1 in 651 
1 in 710 
1 in 92-2 
1 in 50-3 
1 in 67-6 
1 in 83-5 
1 in 80-1 


^8,834 

11,575 

3,413 

1,884 

1.582 

2,927 
1 7Bn 


720 
1,048 
245 
190 
146 
295 
150 


1 in 12-2 
1 in 11-0 
1 in 13-9 
1 in 99 
1 in 10-7 
lin 9 9 

1 1-n ii<a 


Dandee 


Greenock 

Leith 


Aberdeen 

Perth 










1 








">f v* 
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Note.— -The total Deaths do sot correspond witli the numbers produced under the different ag«8, as 

the totals include the " Ages not ascertained." 



This table then shows the not unaccountable fact, that, just in 
proportion to the amount of misery and destitution in a town, is the 
proportion of mortality to the population. Beyond all comparison, 
Glasgow exceeds in this respect ; and it is instructive to note that, 
even in these years of mean mortality, the population died at the high 
rate of 1 annually out of every 34y%^ inhabitants. Greenock, then 
Edinburgh, follow; then Leith, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen. If 
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these fcowns were arranged according to the proportion of deaths out 
of the population, at four periods of life, placing highest that town in 
which the least mortality occurred at the age specified, they would 
arrange themselves thus : — 



Frapoirtion of Deaths nndar 5 Yetri to Popula- 
tion vadorS Ymn. 



Proportion of Denihf nnder 15 Years to Popula- 
tion under 15 Yoara. 

Aberdeen 1 death in 47*3 living. 

Perth „ 40-8 „ 

Leith , 38-0 „ 

Greenock „ 30*1 „ 

Edinburgh ,, 30*1 ,, 

Dundee „ 30*0 „ 

Glasgow f, 20*4 „ 

— »-- ■■■■■-- .1 ■ -— 

Proportion of Deaths above 00 Years in Popula- 
tion at same Ages. 

Dundee 1 death in 13*9 living. 

Edinburgh ,, 122 „ 

Perth „ 11-8 „ 

Glasgow „ iro „ 

Leith „ 107 „ 

Greenock „ 9*9 „ 

Aberdeen „ 9'9 »» 



Aberdeen 1 death in 22*9 living. 

Perthf. „ 17-5 

Leith „ 16-6 

Greenock ,, 14'2 

Dundee „ 13'6 

Edinburgh .... ,, 12*9 

Glasgow „ 9-1 



t» 
it 
It 

it 



Proportion of Deaths between 15 and 00 Years 
in Population at same Ages. 



Dundee 1 death in 92*2 living. 

Aberdeen „ 83*5 

Perth , 801 

Glasgow „ 71*0 

Leith „ 67*6 

Edinburgh „ 65*1 

Greenock ,, 50*3 



We thus see, that, of all these towns, Glasgow is out of all pro- 
portion the most unfavourable to childhood, no fewer than 1 child out 
of every 20, under fifteen years of age, dying annually there ; while in 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Greenock, which approach nearer to it than 
any of the other towns, only 1 child dies annually out of every 30 
living. Dundee and Edinburgh, on the other hand, take their place 
at the head of the list as the most favoured towns of Scotland to the 
aged ; in them, the aged are only cut off at the rate of 1 out of every 
14 in Dundee, and 1 out of every 12 in Edinburgh, annually; whereas, 
in Greenock and Aberdeen, I is cut off annually out of every 10 
persons above siirty years of age. 

Table XIX. shows the influence of seasons on the mortality in 
eight of the chief towns of Scotland, and the results furnished are 
curious, as demonstrating how much the mortality of the seasons is 
modified by situation, exposure, or shelter, and the like. 

Villerme, Quetelet, and most writers on medical statistics, from 
confining their attention too exclusively to the statistics of the seasons 
in one town or country, have spoken too confidently of the influence 
of season on the mortality. Dr. Casper, of Berlin, appears to have 
been the first who studied this subject in a truly philosophical spirit, 
and collected and compared the statistics of the mortality as affected 
by season from various quarters of the globe.. His valuable Essays on 
Medical Statistics clearly prove how difficult it is to draw any decided 
conclusion on the subject, seeing the influence of the seasons on the 
mortality in each town or country is modified by so many circum- 
stances of which as yet we know little. The only conclusions, there- 
fore, which he ventures to draw are, Jirsti that " Spring is the most 
dangerous, and summer the most favourable, season to health ;" and, 
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ieeondf that *^ Extremes of tempetatnie, whether high or low, are 
eminently destructiye to health." 

Tablb XIX. 

Showing the If^nunoe (ffSooion on Morkdi^ in Eigh$ Toums ofSooUand. 
(The Deaths from Epideiiiie Cholera are «icl«dkd.) 



Moathfr 


Bdhihainh, ISi^e. 


Glasgow, 189744. 


Leitih, leSML 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


January 

February .... 

March 

April 


935 
839 
854 
776 
815 
768 
791 
724 
765 
843 
927 
1446 


897 
793 
825 
756 
724 
718 
701 
680 
728 
838 
955 
1,200 


1»832 
1,632 

1,679 
1,532 
1,539 
1,476 
1,492 
1,404 
1,493 
1,681 
1,892 
2,346 


3,850 
5,032 
3,061 
2,663 
2,551 
2,459 
2,559 
2,835 
2,677 
2,540 
2,724 
2,971 


2,723 
3,039 
2,939 
2,485 
2,413 
2,396 
2,378 
2,719 
2,529 
2,639 
2,583 
2,804 


7,573 
6,071 
6.000 
5,148 
4,964 
4355 
4,937 
5,554 
5,206 
5,179 
5,307 
5,774 


158 
121 
136 
110 
124 
114 
116 
107 
160 
146 
152 
183 


169 
14t 
ISl 
119 
123 
102 
117 
119 
129 
144 
160 
200 


817 
263 
267 > 

229 


MaT 


247 


June 


216 


July 


233 


•"**/ 

AujpiBt 

September .... 

October 

November .... 

December .... 


226 

289 
290 
312 
383 


^.W . A^ _ 


Dundee, 1899-45. 


Paidey, 1837-8^. 


Qxeenook, 
1843 dE 48. 


Perth. 

1837-41. 


Aberdeen, 


Months. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


1837-41. 


January 

February .... 

March 

April 


537 
530 
460 
441 
440 
354 
434 
371 
344 
427 
427 
481 


583 
528 
492 
454 
432 
381 
376 
345 
332 
426 
432 
529 


1,120 
1,058 
952 
895 
872 
735 
810 
716 
676 
853 
860 
1,010 


345 
242 
240 
242 
208 
176 
196 
213 
191 
186 
190 
297 


314 
234 
257 
222 
214 
192 
185 


661 
476 
497 
464 
422 
368 
381 


888 
806 
797 
731 
699 
630 
617 


341 
251 
223 
218 
222 
150 
176 


725 
629 
601 
652 


MaT 


534 


***•"* 

June ,, 


487 


July 


446 


"^ *•*/ •• 

Au£^st 

September .... 

October 

November .... 

December .... 




180 
175 
192 
199 
265 


393 
366 
877 
389 
562 


695 
767 
718 
723 
892 




197 
188 
183 
200 
210 




414 
438 
457 
494 
598 



The above table, exhibiting the mortality in eight towns during 
the several months of the year^ and extending over periods of observa- 
tion varying from three to eight years, cleajrly demonstrates that other 
agencies besides mere weather are at work, forwarding, retarding, or 
rendering irregular, the influence of season on the mortality. Thus, in 
both E(unburgh and Leith, December is out of .all proportion the 
month during which the greatest mortality occurs ; and in Edinburgh, 
instead of Anuary following as the next most fatal month, it is 
November, Leith so far agrees with Edinburgh, that the mortality of 
January and November is nearly equal. In Glasgow, however, in 
Dundee, in Perth, and in Aberdeen, December is neither the most 
fatal nor even the second most fatal month. Nay^ in the case of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, the months of January, February, and March, 
exhibit a much higher amount of mortality than December ; while in 
Perth, no fewer than the first five months of the year exceed in their 
mortality that of December. 
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The same difference is observed with regard to the month of least 
mortality in those ei|(ht towns. Thus, in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
August IS the month of least mortality; in Leith^ Glasgow, and Perth, 
June is the month of least mortality; in Paisley and Dundee, Septem- 
ber is the month of least mortality; while in Greenock, it is the month 
of July. 

Much of this difference of tho effect of season on the mortality is 
probably due to difference in exposure or situation. Edinburgh, Leith, 
and Glasgow, and probably most other towns of Scotland, agrte in 
thifi^ that the months of greatest cold are January, February, and 
March. But the biting east and north-east winds which blow over 
Edinburgh and Leith with unmitigated seyerity during the months of 
November and December, raise the mortality of these months above 
those months whose actual thermometric cold is greater. When acting 
as honorary registrar of the mortality of Edinburgh and Leith, I haa 
fiequent occasion to notice the close connexion between the prevalence 
of these winds and the increase of mortality, and the influence of mild 
weather in again causing the mortality to sink. For additional facts 
on this subject, I beg to refer to the Quarterly and Annual Reports on 
the Mortality of Edinburgh and Leith, published in the " Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal," in 1846-7-8-9. 

The next series of tables has for object the showing the principal 
diseases which prove fatal in the different towns of Scotland. The 
mortality tables for Edinburgh and Leith were drawn up on the plan 
of the English tables, adopting the same classification of diseases. 
Instead of reducing them, therefore, to the rude form of table used in 
the other towns, it has been considered better to give them separately, 
as they serve to give a much clearer idea of the dieases which prove 
fatal. Table XX. exhibits the classification of diseases, and the num- 
ber of deaths under each class, during the years 1846-7-8, in Edin- 
hurgh and Leith ; and Table XXI. gives the particular diseases, and 
number of deaths from each, also during these years. 

Table XX. 

Shming the Number (f Deaths under the IMfereni Olaises of Disease in 
Edinlmrgh and Leith during the Years 1846-7-8. 



Classes ov Disease. 



I. Epidemic, findemic, and Contagions Diseases 

IL lueasM of uncertain or variable seat 

III. Diseases of Brain and Nervous System 

IV. Diseases of Bespiratory Organs 

V. Diseases of Heurt and Organs of Circulation 

VI. DiseaBes of Stomach, liver, and Organs of Digestion 

VII. Diseases of Kidneys and Urinary Ch-gaus 

VIII. Cfaild-birtli and Diseases of Organs of Generation... 
IX. Bheumatism and Diseases of Joints, Bones, 8cc. ... 

X. Diseases of Integumentary System 

XI. Old Age ,...! 

XII. Intemperance, Violent Deaths, Suicides, &c 

Causes not specified 

Total deaths 

Still-born 



Edinburgh. 



1846. 



1,141 
406 

483 

1,048 

100 

21 

61 

35 

8 

640 

186 

IfiS 



4,694 



279 



1847. 



3,67» 

428 

616 

1,886 

114 

M8 

39 

87 

27 

8 

617 

141 

67 



6,706 



320 



1848. 



6,475 



293 



Leith. 



1846. 



2,468 


198 


417 


76 


882 


75 


821 


162 


66 


27 


668 


76 


22 


3 


^6 


16 


23 


2 


4 


1 


867 


90 


121 


29 


187 


67 



801 



64 



1847. 



286 

64 

84 

212 

14 

106 

2 

16 

7 

2 

115 

34 

14 



956 



76 



xo40. 



668 
69 
73 

162 
14 

117 

3 

14 

6 

3 

100 

39 

46 



1,212 



69 



g2 



84 
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Tablb XXI. 

Showing the Mortality of the Fatal Diseases in Edinburgh and Leith during 

the Years 1846-7-8. 



DiSBABBS. 



I. SmaUPox 

Measles 

Scarlet Fever 

Hooping Cough 

Croup 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Inflaenza 

Typhus Fever 

Erysipelas 

Other Zymotics 

II. Dropsy 

Cancer 

DebUity 

Sudden Death 

Other odd Diseases 

III. Cephalitis 

Hydrooephal 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy 

Convulsions 

Insanity 

Delirium Tremens 

Other Brain Diseases 

IV. Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Asthma 

Consumption 

Pleurisy :... 

Other Lung Diseases 

V. Heart Diseases 

VI. Teething 

Inflammation of Bowels 

Tabes Mesenterica 

liver Disease 

Other Bowel Diseases 

VII. Kidney and Urinary 

VIII. ChUd-birth 

Generative Organ Diseases.... 

IX. Rheumatism 

Joint and Spine Diseases 

X. Ulcers, Skin 

XI. Old Age 

XII. Intemperance 

Privation 

Violence, Suicide 

Not specified 



Edinlnuvb. 



Total. 



1846. 



34 

183 
12 

251 
59 

171 

18 

47 

5 

212 
47 
52 

133 
31 

182 
14 
46 
22 

190 
81 
89 
12 
19 
16 
23 
30 
39 

233 
73 

639 
13 
51 

100 

135 

121 

142 
53 
43 
21 
42 
19 
14 
21 
3 

540 
7 
4 

125 

128 

4,594 



1847. 



163 

217 

20 

279 

89 

118 

32 

II 

125 

1,517 

59 

49 

154 

26 

178 

15 

49 

29 

165 

84 

101 

12 

39 

36 

24 

26 

113 

246 

118 

799 

21 

88 

114 

118 

206 

161 

54 

59 

39 

74 

13 

11 

16 

8 

617 

9 

3 

129 

67 

6,706 



1848. 



96 
55 

530 
94 
51 
75 
16 

478 
43 

965 
43 
22 

142 
18 

150 
17 
90 
26 

113 
62 
93 
13 
24 
27 
3 
31 
16 

126 
66 

533 
10 
70 
85 

112 

246 

129 
40 
35 
22 
63 
13 
5 
18 
4 

367 
2 

• • • • 

119 
127 

5,475 



Leith. 



1846. 



2 
32 

• ••• 

37 
10 
30 

1 
12 

I 
57 

8 

8 
25 

9 
21 

6 
15 

7 
28 

9 
16 

3 

3 

I 

2 

6 
12 
30 

6 
89 

2 
13 
27 
25 
11 
22 

6 
12 

3 
13 

2 

■ t « a 

2 

I 

90 

1 

28 
57 

801 



1847. 



64 

16 

3 

42 

13 

9 

1 



15 

108 

II 

3 

26 
7 

13 

II 

7 

7 

29 

13 

II 

1 

8 

11 

2 

2 

27 

71 

14 

93 

1 

6 

14 

18 

38 

34 

7 

9 

2 

13 

3 

5 

2 

2 

115 



34 
14 

955 



1848. 



5 

9 

159 

22 

18 

II 

5 
185 

8 

127 

12 

7 
14 

9 
23 

9 
14 

3 
31 
10 
16 

1 

3 

5 

4 

6 

24 

10 

113 

4 

5 

14 

21 

56 

29 

4 

7 

3 

10 

4 

1 

4 

2 

100 

1 

• •• • 

38 
46 

1,212 
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From these it will be seen, that the whole class of epidemic 
diseases fluctuates considerably; indeed, a proper average of this class 
of diseases could only be obtained by taking a long average of years. 
One fact, however, may be noted with regard to them, and that is, 
that with certain diseases, one epidemic aisease usurps the place of 
another, and so destroys it, that during its prevalence, that other seems 
almost quite extinguished. This is notably the case with scarlet fever. 
When it prevails as an epidemic, measles and hooping cough, the usual 
fatal diseases of children, are in more or less complete abeyance, but 
immediately resume their prevalence and fatality on the disappearance 
of the epidemic scarlatina. 

We are still too little acquainted with the causes which give rise 
to epidemics to be able td trace them to their causes. Each epidemic 
disease appears to be governed by laws of its own, which seem to be 
diverse from that which regulat^ others. The year in which one 
epidemic rages is in some cases found to correspond to that in which 
another also is prevalent, so that two epidemics are ravaging the popu- 
lation at the same period of time. In other years, however, the one 
epidemic is observed without the other, or the one seems even to take 
the place of the other ; and all our inquiries have as yet failed to trace 
this coincidence or succession to any probable cause. 

Some years, however, appear to be peculiarly favourable to the 
spread of epidemic influence, as, for instance, was 1847, in many, but 
not in all, the towns of Scotland. During that year, measles, small- 
pox, hooping cough, typhus fever, and influenza, prevailed simultane- 
ously in Edinburgh and Glasgow, to a greater extent than they had 
been observed to do for many previous seasons. But in many of the 
other towns of Scotland no such connection was traced ; and even in 
Leith, closely adjoining, as it is, to Edinburgh, measles that year was 
below the average in frequency and fatality. 

Table XXII. gives a general view of the diseases which proved 
fatal in six of the chief towns of Scotland during a series of years, all 
the years mentioned being included, and the numbers in the table indi- 
caiing the total deaths from these diseases during the years named. 
To render this table more easily comparable with Table XXI., 
Table XXIII. has been added, which gives the proportions per 1,000 
deaths in which certain diseases proved fatal in the different towns. 
In drawing up this table, the " unascertained" deaths were necessarily 
omitted. The proportions are given for Aberdeen, though evidently 
too incorrect to allow of any confidence being placed in them. 

From this table, we see that the manufacturing town of Paisley 
furnishes the largest proportion of deaths from consumption, no fewer 
than 208 out of every 1,000 deaths from all diseases falling victims to 
that fell disease. Next follows Glasgow, also a manufacturing town ; 
then Greenock; then Dundee, also the seat of m.anufactures ; then 
Perth; and lastly Edinburgh and Leith. In this last town, the pro- 
portional deaths from consumption was so low as 103 deaths only out 
of every 1,000 deaths from all diseases. 

The high mortality from consumption in the manufacturing towns 
can be easily accounted for. The confinement of masses of people to 
the confined atmosphere of manufactories, and the breathing air which 
is constantly more or less filled with particles of dust, have been long 
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known to induce that disease. The very low mortality from that dis- 
ease in Edinburgh and Leith is more difficult to explain, the propor- 
tion being not only much lower than in any other of the towns of 
Scotland, but also below that of most towns of England. Exposed as 
Edinburgh and Leith are, from their situations, to the lull force of the 
biting easterly and northerly winds, it might a priori be expected 
that lung affections, and more especially consumption, would be more 
than usually prevalent. Such, however, is not the case; for, if we 
even allow for the increased general mortality in 1847 from feyer, and 
in 1848 from cholera, the proportionate mortality from consumption 
would be below that of almost all towns in Scotland or En^and. 

Table XXII. 

Shounng the Number ofDettths/rom certain Diseases in Six Towns of Scotland 

during certain Yearsy (all inclusive). 



Dtskasbb. 



Accidents ancl Suicides 

Aged 

Ajthma 

Bowel Complaints .... 

Catarrh 

Child-birth 

Croup 

Consumption 

Dropsy 

Typhus Fever 

Brain Diseases 

Heart Diseases 

Hooping Cough 

Inflammation 

Measles 

Nerrous Diseases 

Scarlet Fever 

Small-Pox 

Miscellaneous 

Total ascertained 

Not ascertained 

Total 



CMatmow, 

183iU4. 



1,385 
4,898 
1,203 
6,648 

943 

621 
1,211 
9,412 
1,881 
6,221 
3,373 

407 
2,859 
3,465 
3,373 

449 
2,217 
2,138 
2,396 



55,000 
1,349 



56,349 



Dnndsa, 

18304fi. 



249 
894 
331 

1,000 

? 

87 

208 

1,236 
404 

1,082 
681 
129 
418 
462 
583 
135 
301 
354 
926 



9,480 
318 



9,798 



1840-48. 



77 
958 

85 

851 

? 

75 

87 

1,208 

203 

707 

198 

33 
221 
251 
176 

20 
113 
119 
382 



5,763 
400 



6,163 



1843-48. 



50 

186 
38 

231 
15 
18 
39 

306 
63 

462 

154 
31 
40 
74 
16 
2 
74 
41 

259 



2,099 
104 



2,203 



1837-41. 



72 

404 
68 

114 
32 
17 
15 

259 
71 

307 

139 
11 
38 

152 
51 
85 
67 
57 

195 



4,157 
4,213 



8,370 



laaiui. 



55 

410 

92 

134 

62 

9 

47 

263 

74 

176 

171 

16 

76 

101 

78 

81 

59 

49 

90 



2,043 
57 



2,100 



Table XXIIL 

Showing the Proportional Mortality of a few of the Prineipal Fatal Diseases 

in lyOOO Deaths from aU Causes. 



Gratrampiion .. 
Typhus rever ., 
Ifearlet Fever ., 

Measlefl 

Hooping Coagh 

Small Fox 

C^oup 

Brain Diseases.. 
Heart Diseases 



Edin- 
burgh. 



119 
163 
84 
27 
37 
17 
IS 
83 
18 



Leith. 



103 
102 
66 
19 
85 
S4 
14 
81 
19 



Glasgow. 



171 
113 
43 
61 
52 
38 
22 
61 
7 



Dundee 



130 
lU 
31 
61 
44 
37 
22 
71 
13 



Paisley. 



208 
122 
19 
80 
38 
20 
15 
34 
6 



Gree- 
nock. 



143 
220 
35 
8 
19 
20 
19 
73 
14 



Abcr- 
detn. 



62 
73. 
16 
12 

9 
18 

8 
33 

2 



Perth. 



138 

86 
29 
98 

37 
24 
2S 
88 
8 
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The probable reason, therefore, for this immunity, must be looked for 
in the circumstance that the keen air and constant breezes, which both 
towns enjoy in perfection, brace and strengthen the respiratory organs, 
and render them less liable to become the seat of those morbid deposits 
on which consumption depends. 

Belatiye to the comparative frequency in the different towns of 
epidemic diseases, vis., typhus fever, scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, 
and hooping cough, little need be said, seeing the number of years 
under observation are too few to admit of any foir average being 
obtained. Besides, the calculations for Edinburgh^ Leith, Greenock, 
and Paisley, were made from epidemic years, while those of Olasgowi 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, were made from years of mean rnor* 
tality. 

Relative to the other diseases, some rather interesting results are 
arrived at. Thus, croup seems to be most prevalent in the low*lying 
and sheltered towns, such as Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Greenock. 
Brain disease, on the other hand, appears out of all proportion numer- 
ous in Edinburgh, Perth, and Leith, and at a minimum in Paisley and 
Aberdeen ; ana heart disease seems so far to follow the same apparent 
influences as brain disease, inasmuch as it also is more prevalent in 
Edinburgh and Leith than in any of the other towns in the above 
table. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed on these proportions, 
as the registration of the causes of death is carried on in Scotland in 
too unsatisfactory a manner to admit of anything more than an 
approximation to the truth being attained. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, that I hope the facts now 
brought forward relative to the Vital Statbtics of Scotland will have 
the effect of inducing those in authority to do something in the way of 
enabling us, with more accuracy, to ascertain the actual condition of 
our population. The approaching census, if taken as it ought to be, 
should give us the numbers of the insane in lunatic asylums and pri- 
vate madhouses ; of the fatuous or idiots in workhouses, or boarded 
with their friends, or at large in the general population ; of the blind ; 
of the deaf and dumb ; and, lastly, the number of married persons with 
issue, and of married persons who have had no issue. 

Scotland also requires an uniform system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages; and if Goyemment cannot carry a measure 
which shall prove satisfactory to all parties, what hinders it to pass a 
short Act, rendering it imperative on the clergy of the Established 
Church, which asserts the right of keeping such registers at present, 
to furnish annually to the Secretary of State, to the Lord Advocate, or 
to any authorised person, a complete list of all the marriages in their 
respective parishes, and of all the burials in the various cemeteries 
within each parish ? If Government does not succeed in carrying out 
a new and uniform system of registration, it appears to me it is bound 
to enforce the proper keeping of the present parochial registers, and I 
can see no difficulty in the way, in so far as the marriages and burials are 
concerned. A similar return from the present registry of births would 
answer no end, inasmuch as not a third of the births over the country 
is registered; but were Government once seriously to contemplate 
such a beneficial measure for Scotland, means might easily be suggested 
by which this deficiency might be supplied. 
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Bailtoay TrqffiCy Casualtiety and Legulaiion. 

From the Parliamentary Returns it appears that the total namber of 
persons of every description killed and injured on all the passenger rail- 
ways open for traffic in Great Britain and Ireland daring the half-year 
ending SOth June, 18£i0, amounted to 98 killed and 68 injured, and 
that they may be classed as follows : — 

Three passengers killed and 33 injured from causes beyond their 
own control, 7 passengers killed and 3 injured owing to their own mis- 
conduct or want of caution, 25 servants of companies or of contractors 
killed and 17 injured from causes beyond their own control, 29 servants 
of companies or of contractors killed and 10 injured owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution, 26 trespassers and other persons, neither 
passengers nor servants of the company, killed and 5 injured by crossing 
or walking on the railway, and 3 suicides. 

The number of passengers conveyed during the half-year amoimted 
to 31,766,503. 

The length of railway open on the 3 1st December, 1849, was 6,082 
miles, and on the 30th June, 1850, 6,308 miles ; showing an increase 
during the half-year of 276 miles. 

The following is a comparative statement of traffic upon all the rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom during the half-year ending 30th June, 
1850, and during the corresponding period in the previous year: — 



Periods to whioh this ttatement refen. 



Ist Class 

2nd Class 

3rd Class 

Fbrliamentary Class 
Mixed 



Total 



Length in miles over which the traffic was 
conveyed, open at commenoement of 
each period 

Do. do. I open at termination of each) 
period j 



Half-Tear ending 
aoth June, 1849. 



Number of Passengers. 

3,335,088 

11,200,901 

7,194,344 

6,981,834 

55,700 



Half- Year ending 
aoth June, 1860. 



28,767,867 



5,127 



5,447 



Namber of Pnnoongera. 
3,777,005 
11,905,919 
7,055,181i 
9,028,397i 



31,766,503 



6^032 



6,308 



Receipts from Passengers 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 



Total 



Do. from Goods, Cattle^ Parcels, Mails, &c. 
Total Receipts 



£ 8. d. 

886,129 8 

1,142,119 13 4 

330,503 9i 

462,713 17 3} 

1,207 16 1 



2,822,673 16 1 
2,633,263 1 3} 



5,455,936 16 9| 



£ 9. d, 

927,608 7 9f 

1,205,968 14 7f 

307,317 5 2i 

569,462 18 1 



3,010,357 5 8i 
3,046,933 12 8i 



6,057,290 18 4} 
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The unount paid by the Post Office to the railway companiefl for 
the conveyance of mails during the year 1848 was 318,584/., and 
during 1849 253,585/.; and for other services 82/. for each year. 

The capital authorized to be raised during the session of 1850 
amounted on shares to 1,920,000/., and on loan to 2,195,632/.; and 
the redaction in the amount of capital authorised previous to 1850 
amounted on shares to 646,700/., and on loans to 214,900/., making 
the total increase of capital 1,273,300/., and of loans 1,980,732/.; 
together 3,254,032/. 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 

Second Ordinary Meetin^^ Session 1850-51. Monday^ 16lh Dec.^ 1850. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following C^entlemen were elected Fellows: — 

James Knight, Esq. I Alfred Gibson, Esq. 

Rawson Reid, Esq. | C. Douglas Singer, Esq. 

The following Paper was read: — 

Ou the Quantity of Gold and Silrer supposed to have passed from 
America to Europe since the discovery of the former country (1492) 
to the present time (1848). By J. Towne Danson, Esq. 

Third Ordinary Meeting^ 1850-51. Monday 20M Jan.y 1851. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Trelawny W. Saunders, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. Fletcher read a Paper on the Vital Statistics of Scotland. By 
Dr. James Stark. 



THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS. COUNTIES, and DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, 

For the Quarter ended 30M September, 1850, 

AS PUBLISHED BT AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-OBNERAL. 

This Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2 J 89 Registrars in all 
the districts of England daring the Summer quarter ending September 30th, 1850 ; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Regis- 
trars' Offices, in the quarter that ended June 30ih, 1850. The Return of marriages 
is not complete ; but the numbers wanting are inconsiderable, and have been supplied 
from the Returns of previous years. 

The general result of the return is favourable in a high degree: the marriages in 
the Spring quarter are more numerous than in any corresponcUng quarter of the last 
12 years; so also are the births in the Summer quarter; and the deaths are 86,044 
instead of 135,358, which they were in the quarter ending September, 1849, when 
cholera ravaged the chief towns of the kingdom. The decrease of deaths implies, 
necessarily, tiie decrease of sickness and suffering ; the increase of marriages and 
births indicates improvement in the condition and prospects of the great body of the 
people. 
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The marriages in all England in the quarter ending* Jane 30th, 1850, were 39,018. 
The numbera m the Spring qnartar deoUned nipldly horn 1844 to 1S48, and roae still 
more rapidly up to 1850; thu following and portnjing the state of the eomtry. 

The births are inYsriably more nnmeroos in the first and second than in the third 
and fourth quarters of the year; and they are in the last fewer by 8,757 than in the 
previous (June) quarter ; the number and the proportion to the population are, how- 
ever, greater in this than in any of the corresponding quarters since 1839. Tbe in- 
crease of births is greateat In London, in the West-liidland Coantica, and in tbe 
North- Western Counties— Cheshira and Lancasbire. 

The excess of births registered oyer deaths in the qnartar was 60,926 ; which, if 
all the births, were registered would be the natural increase of the p<^iilation. In 
the same time 53,703 emigrants sailed from three ports of England; 1,394 from 
Plymouth, 7,684 from London, and 44,625 from Liverpool. This leayea a narrow 
margin for the increase of population; but many of the emigrants entered at the 
English ports are from Ireland, which hat been for many years dtflfiising a stream of 
natives over England as well as America. The progress of the whole fixed and 
moving population of the country can only be determined accurately from a com- 
parison of the returns of births and deaths, of emigrants and immigrants, irith 
periodical enumerations. 

The mortality is much below the ayerage ; and the public health has never been 
so good since 1845 as in the present quarter. The rate of mortality is 1*901 per cent, 
per annum. At this rate 1 in 211 persons living died in three months. The chances 
of living through this quarter were 210 to 1 ; the average chances of living through 
three summer months (1839-50), for persons of all ages, being 192 to 1. 

In London 26 deaths from poison, 26 from burns and scalds, 53 from hanging 
and suffocation, 94 from drowning, 137 from fractures and contusions, 19 from 
wounds, and 19 from other violence were registered. The increase in the deaths from 
hanging, strangling, and suffooaticm is considerable. The increase in the deatfis by 
poison also deserves attention. Some alteration of the law to regulate the sale of 
poisons seems to be required. Arsenic is tasteless in food ; it is inevitably fatal ; it 
can be detected in the body after death; and it can be procured by any person in 
shops almost as readily as sugar. The placing of the sale of a commodity under re- 
strictions is attended with difficulties ; but to nip in its bud the practice of domestic 
murder by the administration of a tasteless poison is worth the efforti and will count 
against much inconvenience. 

The deaths in the workhouses, hospitals, and other public institutions were, 2,407, 
1,953, and 1,719, in the three quarters of the year 1850: and of the 6,079, 3,498 
were males, and 2,581 females. One in six deaths of the inhabitants of L(mdon 
took place in public institutions during the three quarters. 

Marriages Blistered in the Quarters endina June 2XHh^ 1846-50; Births 
and Deaths Begistwed in the Quarters mmng Stptember dOth^ 1846-60, in 
the Divisions f Counties, and Districts of England, 



Population. 



1831 13,896,797 



1841 15,914,148 



Military 



29,846 



Marriagw. 



Births. 



Deaths. 



Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 



June, 
1846 37,111 

1847 35,197 

1848 34,721 

1849 35,908 

1850 39,018 



September, 
1846 138,718 

1847 127,173 

1848 140,359 

1849 135,200 

1850 146,970 



September, 
1846 101,663 

1847 93,435 

1848 87,636 

1849 135,364 

1850 86,044 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A Tmbh of the MortaHtj/ in tie MftropoHi, thoaing Iht Nuaier of Dtathi /rom all 

Catues, in the Qaortert ending St^tmtbw ofih* /b«*r Y«an, 18a7-48-4&-g0. 
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REVENUE. 



Ab$tract of ike Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Starters ending 6th JanwMy^ 18^ wkd 1861 ; ehdwing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof .^{Continued /rim page 873, toL xiii.) 



Souroes of Bereniu. 



Yean ending 6th Jannaiy. 



law. 



1851. 



Costoms 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Ijands.. 
Miscellaneous 



18»695,798 

12,75d,8I5 

6,365,475 

4,303,849 

5,408,159 

806,000 

160,000 

249.242 



£ 

18,614,880 

13,003,961 

6,095,641 

4,360,178 

5,383,037 

820,000 

160,000 

178,552 



£ 
250^146 
56!329 
14,000 



Total Ordinary Reyenue .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Advances.... 



48,742,338 

559,457 
549,597 



48,616,249 

691,447 
708,618 



320,475 

131,990 
159,021 



Total Income. 



49,851,392 



50,016,314 



Deduct Decrease 



611,486 
446,564 



Increase on the Year 164,922 



£ 
80,918 

269,834 

25il22 

• ••• 

70^690 



446,564 



446,564 



Sooroesof Rerenue. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax.. 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
Miscellaneous 



Total Ordinary Reyenue .... 

China Money 

Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Adyances .... 



Total Income. 



Quarters endfaig 5th Jamiaiy.^ 



ISfiO. 



£ 

4,720,630 

3,625,061 

1,509,860 

1,897,961 

449,394 

152,000 

60,000 

58,408 



12,473,314 

125,087 
124,909 



12,723,310 



lUl. 



£ 

4,596,705 

3,715,920 

1,459,721 

1,923,053 

418,730 

152,000 

60,000 

20,391 



Inerease. 



12,346,520 

132,246 
135,116 



12,613,882 



£ 
90,859 
25,092 



115,951 

• • •• 

7,159 
10,207 



133,317 



Decrease. 



£ 
123,925 

50il39 

30i664 

38,017 



242,745 



Deduct Increase. 



242,745 
133,317 



Decrease on the Quarter 109,428 



Consolidated Fund Operations, — The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 5th January, 1851, was 12,625,016/. The total charge upon it 
was 8,117,865/., leaying a surplus of 4,507,1511. 

The surplus Reyenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
and for the re-payment of Supply Senrices in the quai'ter ending 5th January, 1851, 
was 1,012,817/. 
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CORN. 



Avmufs Prim^Oomgtr Imp^rM iiuarf$t im St^land and WdUg, dur^ 
Week cf the Fautrik Qmrter t^ I960 1 tcMAmr mik tk§ Average Prices ^ the 
vfkokQiMrter.^OotUimied/rdmp.a7i» toL xiil) 





Whiat. 


Bttl^. 


OMiti. 


Bfa. 


B^ 


Peao. 


R«t«Bt iMel««4 aft Um Otfs OAm, 

Boafd of Trade. 


WMkly 


At«MM 

OTSS 


Weddy 
▲Ttnge 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly 
ATerage 


Wa^iy 

ATorage 


Week! ending, 
1850. 

October 5 , 


M, d, 

43 3 
43 5 
89 10 
89 9 
40 3 
40 5 
39 11 

39 11 

40 8 
40 3 
39 9 
89 5 
88 10 


t. d. 

43 10 
43 6 
41 10 
41 4 
40 11 
40 7 
40 % 
40 
40 1 
40 9 
40 1 
39 11 
39 9 


$. d. 

34 5 
34 3 
34 3 
24 
34 1 
^4 4 
34 1 
34 1 
34 6 
34 7 
34 8 
33 10 
33 5 


«. d, 

16 8 

17 1 
16 7 

16 8 

17 8 
17 

17 a 

17 8 

17 1 
17 7 
17 1 
17 1 
16 6 


9, d. 

36 7 

35 8' 

36 7 

35 1 
33 6 

36 7 
84 3 
39 6 

33 6 

34 8 

35 11 
33 1 
33 8 


«. d, 

39 6 
39 6 
39 7 

38 10 

39 1 
39 
38 
38 9 
28 5 
38 9 
37 11 
37 8 
37 5 


«. d. 
31 3 


13 


29 7 


19 


29 5 


26 


30 6 


November 3 


29 3 


9 


29 11 


16 


29 


28 


29 4 


80 


29 2 


December 7 , 


29 


14 


29 5 


31 


28 3 


38 


28 1 






Averaffe for the Quarter 


40 3 


• • 


34 1 


17 


35 1 


38 8 


29 4 







Foreign and Oohniai JVAeat and Wheai-Fhur imported in each of the Months ending 
10th October^ M November, and 6th December^ 1850; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Whore- 
house at the eUse o/them^-^Continued/romp. 374, voL xiii.) 

CFiom the « London Gazette."] 
WHEAT. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


QuAntitiee entered for Borne 
Conflomption. 


In Bond at the Month 's end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


lV>tal. 


Foreign. 


Ciolonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1850. 
10th Oct. 
5th Not. 
5th Dec. 


qrs. 
449,063 
807,830 
315,675 


qrs. 
1,595 
1,883 
8,908 


qrs. 
450,657 
809,163 
819,586 

--. r. 


qrs. 
451,033 
807,848 
316,337 


qrs. 
1,595 
1,838 
OfVWf 


qrs. 
453,617 
309,181 
830,136 


qrs. 

11,643 

11,433 

10,693 


qrs. 
9 

9 


qrs. 
11,651 
11,433 

10,702 



WHEAT-FLOUR. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consumption. 


In Bond at the Month's end. 




Colonial. 


TotU. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Tt»tal. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1850. 
10th Oct. 
5th Not. 
5th Dec. 


cwts. 
474,337 
521,674 
416,346 


cwts. 
87,500 
74,160 
70,969 


cwts. 
511337 
595,834 
487,315 


cwts. 
474,844 
521,674 
416,865 


cwts. 
37,500 
74,160 
70,969 


cwts. 
512,844 
595,834 
487,334 


cwts. 
3,956 
2,958 
2,939 


cwts. 
10 
11 
11 


cwts. 
3,966 
2,969 
2,950 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK OF BMOLANO. 



AnAoetmni, jmrsuaMtotKeAciifthelth and Qth Victoria^ c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturda^^ ike M October, tke tnd and dM NowenAer, 
and tke 2Btk December, lS60.^Qmimfied/romp. 376, toL xiii.) 

[From the - London Gazette. "J 





ISSUB 


Department. 








- Week* esdiiif , 




6th Got., 186a 


2nd Not., 1860. 


30th Not., 1850. 


28th Dec., 1890. 


Notes issued 


£ 
29,831,485 


£ 
29,424,840 


£ 

29,369,785 . 


£ 
28,351,720 


Government Debt .... 

Other Securities 

Gold Coin and Bullion. . 
Silver Bullion 


11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,611,527 

219,958 


11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,379,173 

45,667 


11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,324.118 

45,667 


11,015.100 

2,984,900 

1 4,300,063 

61,667 


Total 


29,831 »485 


29,424,840 


29,369,785 


28,361,730 


• 


Banking Department. 






Proprietors' Capital. . . . 
Rest 


14,553,000 
3,566,186 

10,652,037 
8,899,290 
1,309,661 


14,653,000 
8,111,393 
6,694,381 
9,982,226 
1,879,907 


14,553,000 
3,085,738. 
9,398.752 
9,789,794 
1,265,406 


14,553,000 
3,107,784 

11,022,817 
9,147,089 
1,252,151 


Public Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Seven Day and other Bills 


Total 


38,980,924 


35,570,907 


38,092,690 


89,082,791 


Government Securi-] 
ties, including Dead • 
Weight Annuities. . ) 

Other Securities 

Notes ..••• 


14,443,687 

13,889,578 

10,527,035 

620,674 


14,228,901 

11,038,486 

9,703,145 

600,375 


14,228,901 

12,461,368 

10,762,335 

640.086 


14,233,252 

14,459,608 
9,777,970 


Gold and Silver Coin . . 


611,961 


Total 


38,980,024 


36,570,907 


38,092,690 


39,082,791 



COUNTRY BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promissoiy Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks bg which issued in each part o/* the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 2nd November, 30^A Noeember, and2Qth December, 
lS60.''(Continuedfromp. 376, vol. xiii.) 



Banks. 


2nd NoT«mber, 
1860. 


30th November, 
1850. 


28th December, 
1860. 


Euffland— •Private Banks 


3,784,261 
2,804,273 

3,318,618 
4,094,306 


3,611,129 
2,789,085 

3,594,247 
4,943,670 


3,450,682 
2,685,300 

3,345,640 
4,856,959 


Joint Stock Banks 

Scotland — Chartered, Private, and 
Joint Stock Banks. ..... 

Ireland— ^Bank of Ireland, Private and 
Joint Stock Banks 


Total 


14,991,458 


14,938,131 


14,338,590 





QUARTERLY JOURNAL 



OF THB 



STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 



MA r, 1851. 



Seventeenth Anntud Meeting of the Statutical Societi^ of London. 
[Held at No. 12, St. James' Square, on Saturday, March 15, 1851.] 

The Right Hon. The Earl op Harrowbt in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Auditors was read. 

It was moved and seconded, "That the Auditors' Report he 
adopted." — Carried unanimously. 

The Earl of Harrowby. — Perhaps it is now the opportunity for 
me to address to you a few words, to which course I have been urged 
by the representations of a friend, a worthy Vice-President, who takes 
a more active part in your proceedings than my engagements permit 
me to do — Sir John Boileau. But, certainly, when I stated my inten- 
tion to Mr. Fletcher, I had no expectation of its being announced in 
the formal manner in which it has been, by circulars as I have 
nothing to ofier to you which deserves such a note of preparation. 
But my friend, Sir John Boileau, suggested to me that it might be a 
good example to set, if, on retiring from office, I took the liberty of 
entering, in some degree, into the subjects which had engaged our 
attention. ** 

Perhaps, before I proceed, it may be desirable just to make a 
statement or two upon the material condition of the Society, and for 
that purpose I would make use of a few words which have been 
sketched out by the Secretary, who is intimately acquainted with all 
its transactions. The number of Members who have been elected 
within the last year has been 19, the number of withdrawals 10, 
leaving an excess of 9 on the total number of Fellows, the total being 
now 412. A like appearance is presented by the balance, which is 
now to be submitted to you, in which the liabilities show an increase 
of 121, 14«., but the balance in hand an increase of 31/., notwithstand- 
ing that only one composition happens to have been paid in during 
the year. This progress simply promises to extinguish the excess of 
liabilities incurred by printing an extra number of the Journal in 1849, 
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and bring our balance-sheet to its normal appearance of a liability of 
one year's printing opposed to 867/. of stock, which has not varied for 
many years, and about 200/. of recoverable arrears. The whole 
revenue of the Society for the year being thna abaovbed by its current 
expenditure and the cost of its Journal, any effort which can be made 
for increasing the efficiency of the Society's library — as so strongly 
urged in the last Annual Report of the Council — will have to be 
special ; but for an object of such importance, a special effort ought 
assuredly to be made. To that point 1 shall be happy to call you 
attention. 

Gentlemen, it is idle, in the midst of a party like this, assembled 
for the purpose of promoting the great object of statistics, to enlarge 
upon its general utility. It is, in fact, applying to the practical arts 
of life the great principles of Bacon ; it is the proceeding by induction 
instead of by the old a pria9% road wliicli science pursued for so many 
centuries. But, of course, like the pursuit of all science, it is not a 
mere mechanical application ; it is one which requires a considerable 
application of the mind, and is not to be considered as a self-acting 
process. Any person, casting his eye over a mass of Bgures, is not, by 
that simple operation, put m possessi^tt of the state of the subject 
which those figures concern ; and it seems to me, that it is always 
important to keep in mind that the perusal of such tables is only one 
element towards acqaauatasoe with the sul^ect [hear, hear] ; and it is 
of the greatest importance in all things to be aware what any science 
cannot do, as well as what it can do. Now, if you were to submit a 
table of figures, in regard, say^ to the medical profession, to a gentle- 
man who had no preYious acquaintance with the facts, I have no 
doubt that he would come to a great number of false conclusions. 
You must know a good deal more than that — more than the number 
of deaths in the year, even more than the number who have died of 
different diseases. You must know whether those circumstances are to 
be explained by any peculiar operations of the year, such as the peculiar 
epidemics that prevailed. A person knowing nothing more than the 
table would be, in fact, constantly drawing fiuse conclusions from that 
which would bear to his mind probably the appearance of containing 
all the facta. But we must recollect that all the &cts cannot be taba- 
lated. What you can tabulate properly, are only materials towards 
the conclusion; but unless there is a running commentary furnished 
either by the intelligence and knowledge of tne man who reads, or by 
the statist who furnishes the tables, the tables do not only not contain 
the whole information, but will very often lead to false conclusions. 
It is for that reason, I think, tliat a Society of this kind is especially 
useful, because these tables being produced in a Society of gentlemen 
who have all paid considerable attention to the subject, any deficiency 
in those tables is immediately suggested, conversation arises whicn 
leads^ to the correction of any errors^ or the supplementing of any 
deficiencies, and a mass of information is coUecteo, not only valuable 
on the subject at issue, but as training the mind to similar operations. 

If, again, we were to take tables simply- with regard to crimi- 
nals, there is no man who, without considerable knowledge of the 
legal history, and'more than the legal history, of the country, would 
not be misled by the inspection. He woula see, perhaps, a consider- 
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able iiMveaso m the crimiiiality^ of thd comitry; b»i it ii deaiiaUe to 
know what wae included in the criminality at the beginning of the 
time, and what is now included ; what changes have taken place in 
the laws^ how much is now submitted to the public observation which 
onee wm ftot; whether crimes which once went under greater names 
and titles now wear lighter ones, and vice eersH; whether the jurisdic- 
tion of one tribunal has been transfened to another; whether matters 
which formerly were sobmitted to the adjudication of a fonnal tribunal 
are now handed over to a summary jurisdiction* If you come further 
to details, they are of most essential importance in ascertaining the 
value of the tables* For the purpose of ascertaining the real fact at 
issue, which is the real increase or deorease of crime, it is essential to 
know still more-^you must take county by county* In one case you 
have a rural police, in another you have not ; in one case you have a 
much stricter and more rigorous enforcement of the law than in others. 
I recollect, on a former occasion, I think at Glasgow, there were com- 
parisons between the different amounts of drunkenness of difibrent 
towns. Then came the question — ^what did the magistrates of one 
town hold to be drunkenne&s of a kind to be submitted to the law, 
and what the magistrates of another town held to be such ? and rather 
an amusing test was submitted for drunkenness which would come 
within the law, namely, that as long as a man could walk on the curb- 
stone without going off, he was allowed to escape with impunity; but 
if he could not keep on the curb-stone, he immediately was handed 
over to the proper tribunal. This is a trifling matter which I have 
just mentioned, but there are a number of more important things to be 
considered— ^the extension of the population, and the employment of 
the population leading to the commission of a great number of little 
offences, which, if the magistrates are espeoiidly concerned with certain 
transactions, they look upon with extreme severityy and hence an 
apparent crop of offences, seen in the gross, which would very much 
mislead, unless a knowledge of the foots was possessed beyond that 
which t^ mn» inspection of the tables would convey* As a magis- 
trate of the county of ^»ifford, one is shocked to see the imm^uae 
increase of crime ; but it k somewhat of a sattsfaotion to analyse it a 
little, and to see how exceedingly trifling a ^reat proportion of the 
crime is. It is unsatisfactory, in one point of view, as to the propriety 
of grave criminal proceedings in muiy instanees ; and it is 8atislfict(»ry 
in another. A great proportion of the crime consists in pieking up a 
handful of coal by a boy of ten years of age. Now many of the magis- 
trates are coal owners, and they have yards all round, and they think 
it very important (I do not blame them) to ipiard that property by 
means of that protection. The consequence is, that, apparently, the 
amount of crime is increased, and the whole formula of courts of jus- 
tice are brought to bear upon it, swelling our calendar to an enormoua 
extent. I mention these simply as instances iUustratii^ the general 
proposition* 

NoWj if we were to look at the i^tistics of circulation alone^«^the 
circulation of bank notes by itself— we surely should be yeiy ill- 
informed as to the amount of means for promoting the exchange of 
commodities in actual operation, and yet, apparently, the Bank 
iseaes shoidd be considered a sufficient test« But if we look back ta 
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the amount of ciiculation at the beginning of the present century, and 
see how little it varies from the amount at the present moment, and 
compare the amount of pecuniary transactions in the one case and in 
the other, which have to be carried on apparently by that same means 
of exchange, we should be extremely ill-informed if we did not take 
into our consideration the immense economy of exchange which has 
taken place by clearing houses and bills of exchange, and every kind 
of mercantile facility, which, in fact, makes the circulation, which, fifty 
years ago, represented one amount of transactions, to be quite valueless 
for purposes of comparison with the circulation of the present time. 

In regard to vital statistics, it seems to me that there is another 
occasion for extreme caution in fonning conclusions simply from tables, 
without a very accurate investigation of almost every case that is 
cited. How can the vital statistics of a town, with a fixed population, 
growing, if I might be allowed the use of a botanical term, endo' 
genously from within, be compared with the circumstances of a town 
which is growing by accretions from without — exogenouily. The pro- 
portions of age, the proportions of sex, would be entirely different in 
the two cases. Any conclusion, therefore, drawn from the amount of 
population, and the bare number of deaths out of that population, as 
indicating the salubrity or insalubrity of such places, would, consider- 
ing the different circumstances of the different places affected, lead to 
the most false results. Now I take the town which my noble friend 
on my right hand (Lord Overstone) is very familiar with — ^the town 
of Northampton — an endogenous town— one growing from within by 
its own self-expansion. You will find there a population consisting 
probably of a certain proportion of children and so on, all in a most 
normal condition. Take the town of Glasgow, growing by rapid 
accretions from without, growing by a great number of able-bodied 
people of all kinds coming in the flower of their life; how different will 
be the proportion of the different elements of population in the two 
places, and how false would be any conclusion that could be drawn 
from any state of mortality in the two, in which the varying circum- 
stances of age, consequent on the different circumstances of the two 
populations, were not fully taken into consideration. There is a 
striking instance of the importance of such considerations at the present 
moment. If we look to- those very interesting Reports submitted every 
year by the Registrar- General, which are so extremely valuable for sta- 
tistical purposes, we shall find something upon a point which excites a 
good deal of interest at the present moment, namely, the proportion of 
our Roman Catholic population in England. I have heard Mr. O'Con- 
nell state that there were 3,000,000 Roman Catholics in England. 
The Registrar-General looks to the ratio between marriages and popu- 
lation, which he takes at 1 to 123 or 125 (I forget which), and he 
finds the result would be little more than 300,000. And if our Roman 
Catholic population were entirely endogenous — ^growing from within 
by natural process, that conclusion would be impregnable; but I 
imagine that we must look for the source of its growth, in a very great 
degree, in immigration, for the most part, of persons coming ready 
married — ^provided with wives, as we know most Irishmen are, and 
therefore not creating the number of marriages which otherwise would 
be due to the numbers now resident in this country. I conceive^ 
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therefore, thai, if we come to the conclusion that 300,000 or there- 
abouts is really the number of Roman Catholic population in this 
country, putting it on the usual proportion of marriages to population, 
we shall not come to a completely correct conclusion. 

Now, with regard to education, again, there is also another source, 
I think, of misleading, from the simple inspection of numbers. I have 
seen statements put forward imploring assistance for the introduction 
of schools, upon a statement that there were so many children between 
the ages of 3 and 15, or 5 and 15 — so many thousand children, say in 
Bethnal Green, with respect to which I saw the statement, and that 
all those children ought to be in school, creating a most alarming pic- 
ture of deficiency of education. I appeal to any gentleman who knows 
the circumstances of Bethnal Green. Open schools as you please, with 
any amount of support which you would get, the children of any such 
population will never remain ten years in school, either gratuitously or 
otherwise ; their parents being in a condition in which the labour of 
such children is very early called into requisition. Therefore, if you 
take as your basis of the comparative supply of education, the simple 
number of children between certain ages, without looking at the condi- 
tion in society or the industrial employment for which those children 
are required, and if you draw conclusions without regard to these con- 
siderations, you clearly will be very much misled as to the practical 
object which you ought to attain, namely, the providing education for 
all those whom you can by any means possibly induce to accept it. 

These are instances which have occurred to me in the course of the 
morning, just as indicating the importance of considering tables merely 
as a step — a most important and essential step — ^but as only a step, in 
fact, to the investigation of any subject. They are indispensable as 
means ; they convey the truth, but not the whole truth ; and unless 
they are illustrated either by the knowledge of the person who reads 
or who supplies them, they are subjects of jealousy; and therefore I 
think it is that a Society like ours, which admits not merely tables, 
but a discussion of those tables, and brings the minds and the know- 
ledge of various men engaged in the active pursuits of life to bear on 
the subject, is of the most essential importance. 

There is one subject which attracted a good deal of the attention 
of the Society in the course of the last year, which I think ought not 
to pass entirely unnoticed. Perhaps the gentlemen present will 
remember that a Committee was formed of the Society to consider and 
offer suggestions in regard to the forthcoming Census, which is, you 
may say, the great statistical jubilee of our day ; and a good number 
of points were suggested as meet matter for inquiry, but which, upon 
investigation, were thought undesirable to make the subject of it, at 
least in this form ; and I am afraid that some public notice that has 
been taken of the form in which the Census is now apparently to be 
executed may give dissatisfaction to its conductors. At the same time 
I think it is our duty to give warning publicly of the points on 
-which the present Census will probably rather mislead than give 
proper information. And perhaps I might take the liberty of urging 
again what I took the liberty of urging in another place, namely, that 
it is important in all statistical inquiries made by authority that 
nothing should be asked which you have not ^ right to ask, because it 
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will be only partbtUy g^Tmit and if ptrtially given, tbe |Mfftiality of it 
will onljr be partiaUy Known, and conclumon* will be di»wii as from 
fuU knowledge, full knowledge not being poeaesaed. iUid another 
point is, that you should not ask queaiiona which are not likely to he 
intelligently anawered. It ia better not to know than to think you 
know, and argue on knowledge not really poaseaaed. Now, I am 
afraid that without any aort of eyil intention — I am aore nobody caa 
blame them*--with a very laudable desire of oolleeting information, the 
eonductora of the Census are neglecting some of thoae oautiona which 
some of the wiser heads in thia Society were anxious to instil into 
them. They are not asking what they are likely to get fully and £iiily 
answered, and they are asking what ia not likely to be understood. 
We have inquiries about private affairs, in regard to bow much i 
peraon who keepa a private school makes, how much he pays hii 
ushens which I am a£raid will rather unaettle and disaatisfy those to 
whom they are addressed, and which may, perhaps, impair the effi* 
oiency of the Census in other respects ; because we know that people 
who are irritated in one respect are not so likely to do all they eui to 
comply with your request^ even where it is reasonable. But I think 
that the government are inclined to reconsider some of thoae points, 
and it would be a matter of the highest importance that this great 
statistical review of the condition of the country should be com* 
posed of such materials as can fully be relied upon as convejmig the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Gentlemen, I do not think that I have much more to say to you 
upon the present occasion. I have before me a list of the papers which 
have been read before the Society ainoe the laat Beport. They have 
not been quite so numerous, perhaps, as on some other occasions, hut 
they have been, some of them^ extremely valuable. We have not been 
wanting, thanks to Mr. Danson, in watching that most interestiug 
process which is pow going on under our eyes, naoaely, the increase of 
the bullion of the world at large, and which, I hope, will not escape 
our attention ; but that we shall^ if possible, try, by conununicatioa 
writh foreign eountries and with eminent merchants, to record facts 
from time to time, as fa^t as SAy knowledge on the subject arises, that 
we may be providiug mateiisiU which hereafter may not be so easily 
availid>le. Thanks to hin\ ajso, we have had a very able review of the 
state of the commence of 'Fraaee. We have had some interesting 
documents from Mr, Porter <mi the ^' Taxatioirof the Working Classes 
Self-imposed," having a high moral bearing as well as one of general 
social interest. Colonel Sykes, as usual, who is never wanting (hear, 
hear), has brought into the field some contributions from that unex- 
hausted field of India. I only hope that he will not weary in the 
pursuit, but that he will give us from time to time a share of those 
mines ci statistical wealth which are to be found in the documents of 
the Sast India Company, and which, in faot» exhibit the interests 
of a larger portion of the human race than were ever brought together 
before in one view at one time. We have had also various contribu* 
tions on the subject of vital statistios. Of course there will be flue* 
tuations from time to time. Some subjects will assume a temporarr 
ioaportanee, and others will decline. We have had a moat valuable 
paper firom Mr. Fleteher, in regard to the lelationa of crime and igno* 



iMice, whfdi have \>Gem. made patent to tke era by a eeries of maps, 
wbieh hMY% excited the groateet attention, ae i have the opportunity 
of knowing, in ▼ariooa parts of the oonntry. And I believe, altoge^ 
ther, we are doing a woilc of infinite eerviee to the community in 
calling attention, not only to the principles of statistics themselves, 
giving more accuracy, more fulness, more definiteness to the pursuit, 
assigning to them their proper limits, their proper province, removing 
the suspicion with which they are often looked upon as a mere kind of 
koeu9p64m$^ as a mode of marshalling figures which can be arrayed in 
any way the maishaller may please ; and we have, at the same time, 
the satisfaction of leeling that we have given an impulse to the inves- 
tigation of the social condition of the poorer classes of the community, 
which is spreading its circle more widely, not only over our own 
country, but over the whole civilined portion of the globe ; that we 
have given an impulse to social investigations of which the results 
cannot at the pveeent moment be appreciated. 

I beg leave to thank you. Gentlemen, for the kind manner in which 
you have attended to the observations I have made, and to apologise 
for the scanty attention I have been able to give to your affiiirs. My 
occupations in the country call me away almost entirely on the day of 
the meeting, and prevent me from having that amount of social inter- 
course, and of in^ruction from the meetings, which it would be my 
delight to enjoy if other circumstances did not interpose (applause). 

Lord Ovkrstonb. — ^Gentlemen, I am sure you will all feel, in 
common with myself, that the noble lord, who occupies the chair, is 
about this day to close his presidency over this Society, in a manner 
eminently contostent with that character for general intelligence, and 
for highly enlightened views, which all who know the noble lord, 
either m his public or private character, universally attribute to hira. 
I am sure that, under such encouragement and example, it will be the 
wish of every Member that the Society should discharge, in an equally 
appropriate manner, that vrhich is their duty, as I am sure it is their 
desire, on this occasion, in oaring to the noble lord eur acknowledg- 
ments for the great services which he has rendered to the Society, not 
only by the intelligence and kindness with which he has presided over 
its proceedings for the last two years, but by the address which he has 
just given. [Hear, hear.] As to the singular appropriateness of that 
address, in the topics to which it alluded, and in the manner in which 
the noble lord enforced 4hem, it is impossible there can be two opinions. 
I feel them myself in a strong de^ee. I had the honour of being 
associated with this Society, in its Council, at its institution, and I' 
then thought, and was strongly impressed with the apprehension, that 
there was in the constitution of this Society a point which involved 
considerable danger to its efficient progress. It was a Society which 
distinctly repudiated all that which ordinarily constitutes the interest 
of other societies, via., the use of theoretical views, by which the 
imagination might be excited and the interest stimulated, confining its 
regard to a cold investigation and rigid attention to facts. In those 
circumstances, I always felt that there were two dangers — first, from a 
want of adequate interest to enable us to continue our proceedings 
with efficiency, and, secondly, a danger, which certainly is a danger, of 
accumulating facts idly and unproltably. The noble lord, in his 
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address^ lias most justly and nsefullj directed bis atkentioii to tlia 
mode of accumulating facts, and to the purposes for which they are to 
be used. There can oe no doubt that facts may be accumulated under 
the name of a Statistical Society in a perfectly uninteUigent and 
unprofitable manner, or they may be accumulated under some sys- 
tematic arrangement and for some definite and beneficial purpose. We 
may proceed like mere children accumulating pebbles on the sea shore, 
and heaping them up into one useless mass, or we may accumulate faults 
under the guidance of sound principles, and make our accumulations 
more like the collections of the mineralogist and the geologist, putting 
together the various fragments he collects, but putting them together 
in order — collected with a view to an ultimate purpose. It is im- 
possible to separate these things altogether, even in a Society which 
professes only to accumulate facts, and which embodies in its motto that 
these facts are to be used by others — alii9 exterendum. But I am sore 
that these considerations must impress on the Society most strongly the 
importance of the observations which our President has addressed to 
us ; and I trust that those observations, duly borne in mind by this 
Society during its coming labours, will tend to render its exertions 
more interesting to the Members at the time, and more profitable to 
the community in their ultimate effects. If they tend, in the slightest 
degree, to accomplish that result, the labours of the noble lord, in pre- 
siding over this Society for two years, will be eclipsed by the services 
which he has rendered to the country by the observations he has now 
made. It is under these circumstances that I have now to propose 
that we make our acknowledgments to the noble lord for his past ser- 
vices, and for his services on this day, by tendering to him the thanks 
of the Society. [Applause.] 

Sir Charles Lemon. — I beg leave to rise to second the motion, 
and after the observations of Lord Overstone, I feel that I have very 
little or nothing to add to what he has said, as a claim on the acknow« 
lodgments of all the company present, or in the way of observation to 
Lord Harrowby. Your lordship has very plainly pointed out what 
has been the course of our proceeding in past time, and, I think, has 
given us some hints which we shall find it of the utmost importance 
to apply in future. You have, in fact, shown the most complete and 
entire appreciation of the nature and objects of the Society and also of 
its effects, and I confess that you have extended the field of those 
effects rather further than I was prepared before to acknowledge, not 
only on the literature and knoM^ledge of this country, but that its 
effects have also been extended to all parts of Europe. Lord Overstone 
just now drew our attention back to what occurred at the commence- 
ment of "the Society. I was one of the earlier Members, and I do cer- 
tainly recollect, and with some little pride I acknowledge it at the pre- 
sent moment, that the fears which existed in the minds of many have 
not been realized. There were apprehensions that politics would creep 
in among us, that we should be engaged in speculations not simply 
theoretical and philosophical, such as have prevailed here, but that we 
should ramble into other fields and excite undue warmth. That was 
particularly the feeling with Mr. Hallain ; but without reducing our 
Institution to that dry material which a simple collection of facts 
would present, indulging even to a certain extent in theory, and. 
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allowing oxknelves to draw conclusions from the facts broaf^ht before 
us, I think that in no one instance have we by any means incurred 
that which would justify the fears which unquestionably were enter* 
tained in the minds of those who £rst instituted the Society; and in 
considering the qualities which have preserved us in that equilibrium, 
I know no person so distinguished by them as the noble lord whom we 
BOW have as our President. I will not say another word, but simply 
second the motion which has been made to offer our best thanks to 
Lord Harrowby. 

Colonel Stkes.— I beg to be allowed to add my mite of acknow- 
ledgment to your lordship for the address we have had on this occasion, 
and for the example which you have set; an example which 1 hope to 
see followed in future times, because not only is it advantageous to the 
interests of the Society, but it is also instructive to the Members, and 
I beg leave to congratulate your lordship on commencing a new era, 
and to thank you in the name of the Society. The justice of the 
observations you have made has been felt by most of our Members, 
that figures are not necessairily statistics, that their value depends upon 
the maimer in which they are got together, and that it is quite neces- 
sary, for the deduction of a legitimate argument from them, that all the 
relations of their origin should be known. The French have a happy 
adage — 

"Avec des chiffires on peut faire tont oe qu'on veut." 

There is no doubt that such is the case, and we have constant proofs 
of it exhibited in the House of Commons and elsewhere. But such a 
perversion of statistics could not possibly take place if the parties who 
use those facts would use them honestly and with the intentions with 
which they were originaUy collected ; and if the opposite parties were 
only sufficiently masters of the manner in which those figures misused 
were put together, they could turn their opponents' deductions to their 
discomfiture. I do think that, so far as this Society has gone, our 
honesty of purpose has enabled us to avoid dangers. Sir Charles 
Lemon has said, the fear was, that this Society might break down 
upon politics and religion. I am happy to say that we have never 
had in this Society, or in the British Association, discussions which 
could endanger the stability of the Institution or the good feeling 
between the Members on either one subject or the other, and I feel 
quite assured that the ^ood sense of the Society will always keep us 
free from any such risks. With regard to the collection of facts, I 
am sure that Lord Harrowby did not mean to discourage individual 
exertion. 

Lord Harrowby.— Hear, hear. 

Colonel Sykes. — ^We have had proofs in this Society of what can 
be done by individual exertion. We have had committees on the state 
of education and on other subjects. The information on all these sub- 
jects was given voluntarily, but the .parties engaged in collecting it 
took good care, as far as was within their power, to ascertain that 
what they recorded as facts literally were facts, with the attendant cir^ 
cumstances ; and therefore, although voluntary information is probably 
not so satisfactory as information given with a penalty attached to it if 
it be untrue, still we must not lose sight of one of our sources of inform- 
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•iioiiy and one of the aids oa whidi the BiMMtf mwl vety, vaoMfy, 
obtaining Tolimtarj infonnaliMi. Wa cannot always obtain it under a 
penalty, bat we mast than endaayour to do it aa wa ean, and qmam^tm 
wUsalf we nuet pat oor own Talne on the iafimnatKni ao (ditaiBed. 

The motion having been pat to the oaeetiiig by Laid OrttotoiM, 
was oaiTied naanimonsly. 

The Eabl of Haboowbt.^^I most trooble yon ibr a adomsBt, 
Oentleoien, merely to thank you for the very kiod Buumer m whi^ 
you have received the very inadequate observations which I have 
offered, which are jast the result of an hoar or two*s oonsldflaaiion of 
the points at issue ; but I can hardly do so without obsernapi;, wiUi 
regard to what fell from Colonel Sykes, thai I, by no means, wish to 
discourage infoimation of any kind. My great caution is to avmd 
instituting inquiries in such a way as to make, us think that wa get 
all, when we only get partial infonnatioii. If w« go with a aeiise of 
our position, and we say we cannot get all, bat we get what we can, 
and we argue with that feeling of modesty whidi arises tram, ihmi 
state of things, the information is most valuable ; but if we pro^MS to 
get all, and think we get all, when we only get partial infenaatiim, 
then I think we are very seriously misled. 

Before I sit down, as I am afraid I shall be called away in a few 
minutes to a distant part of the country, perhaps you will allow mo to 
call to your attention one very important deficiency in oar Institution 
at the present moment, which is in the library. When we look round 
the wails of these two rooms, we certainly do not see them famished 
in a way which becomes the Statistioal Society of London; and if we 
have the opportunity of showing to distinguished foreigners in this 
year some little hospitality, such as becomes the Membcm of difieront 
nations pursuing common objects, I think we should be rather glad to 
show the shelves somewhat better ftirnished, and I cannot help sug- 
gesting that it might be the subject of the early consideration of the 
Library Committee, or of some other body that might be oonstitut^ d 
for the purpose, whether some means could not be taken very early for 
the extension or our provision in that respect — whether, for instance, if 
the gentlemen were to consider together, according to their respective 
branches of special knowledge, and to say our desichraia are such and 
such, and the list of desiderata were put in circulation, we might not, 
by private contributions, either from libraries or in a pecuniary point of 
view, each one giving a book or the means of purchasing one^ make an 
effort this year to furnish our library in a manner more appro|H*iate 
to our pretensions ; and I believe it would extend the usdulness^ as 
well as the appearance and dignity, of the Institution. Thfa place 
would be more sought after if parties who were pursuing any subject 
felt pretty good security that, as to anything concerning statistical 
inquiry-^ 

Quicquid a£^t homines, nostri est pr^rogo libelli. 

tiiey would be sure, on the shelves of our rooms, to find something 
that would assist them. I would therefore leave the matter to my 
noble friend as a legacy, whether he and the Council around him 
would not suggest some means by which we may make this a jubilee 
year for our library, and which will fit us to assume the position which 
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devolves upon us. I beg to thank yoa foi your kindiieaB in oarrying 
the motion which you have done. [Applause.] 

Mr. Porter. — I have been requested, on the part of the Council, 
to bring forward a little matter of business which I believe can only 
be properly performed at a meeting of this kind. We are tenants 
here of the London Library, and most of us are aware that there is an 
Act of Parliament which exonerates from the payment of certain taxes 
bodies brought together for scientific purposes, and where profit is not 
a matter thought of in what they undertake ; but in order to bring 
them within that rule, it is necessary that they should have a rule 
within themselves to this effect, that no dividend, gift, division, or 
bonus in money, should be made by the Society unto or between any 
of the Members. There is no gentleman here who imagines that he is 
going to get a dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money, from the 
stock or possessions of the Statistical Society, and therefore I do not 
think you are doing much against your interest in agreeing to this 
resolution. Be that as it may, it is my duty to propose to you, that, 
as an addition to the regulations of this Society, no diviaend, |^ft, 
division, or bonus in money, shall be made by the Society unto or 
between any of the Members. 

Mr. Hbywooj). — I second that. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fabr. — Will your lordship allow me to give an explanation 
of this question relating to teachers and so on. As far as regards pri- 
vate schools, it is stated on the face of the paper, that proprietors of 
strictly-private establishments are not required to answer questions 11, 
li, and 15. Those are all the questions that relate to their financial 
concerns. It is rather important that that should be clearly under- 
stood. The reports in the newspapers which appeared yesterday did 
not perceive that. Certainly it would be extremely inquisitorial to 
ask private parties to furnish information of that nature. I believe 
the Government, also, are going to make the whole of this inquiry, as 
far as regards churches and schools, voluntary. 

Db. TRUMAN.^^It has been suggested to me by some gentlemen 
sitting near me, and it is a suggestion in which I entirely concur 
myself, bi|t it is one which I would rs^ther leave to the Council, that 
the address which your lordship has just delivered shall be printed and 
published in the transactions of the Society. I think the great utility 
of the address will be to direct the attention of persons not hitherto 
much occupied with statistics to the bearings that they have — ^to show 
that there is not that rigid fonnality. about them, that they do really 
embrace subjects in general, and are not confined to particular sub- 
jects. And as I consider ihai the pnblication and distribution of such 
an address will very likely forward the objects of the Society, I beg 
leave to propose that the address just delivered from the chair be 
printed with the ordinary transactions, or otherwise distributed as the 
Council may think proper. 

Mb. Fletcher. — I may mention that it is most probable that the 
Council you elect to-day will find it desirable to coUect the observa- 
tions which have fallen from his lordship to-day, and to put them on 
record. It was imagined that they would be well worthy of being 
placed on record| and I hope th^iy will, in fftct, hold the place of an 
annual report. 
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Mortality and Chief Bisecues of the Troopi under the Madrae Govern-- 
ment, European and Native, from the Yean 1842 to 1846 ineluHvef 
comparedfoith the Mortality and Chirf Dieeaeee of \%4H . Bf Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Sykeb, F.B.S.* 

The following tables are extracted from the official Beport of the 
Medical Board to the Madras Goyemment, and comprise the Royal as 
well as the Company's troops, and possess great interest, from exhibit- 
ing, separately, the mortality from nine of the principal diseases to 
which the troops were subject in each division of the army, so that the 
local character of the climate of the respectiye stations is shown, as 
influencing the development of particular diseases, or mitigating or 
increasing their fatal e£fects. That these local climatorial influences 
are important, is manifested by the facts, that the per centage mortality 
for five years, amongst Europeans, varies from 2*358 per cent., in the 
Mysore Division, to nearly 6 per cent, in the Ceded Districts and Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Forces, and 6*022 per cent, in the Northern Divi- 
sion ; and amongst the Native troops, from 0*808 per cent, in Malabar 
and Canara, to 8*937 per cent, in China. To enable the eye to follow 
uninterruptedly the effects of the same disease in different localities, I 
have drawn up tables (Tables LIII. to LYI.) which place the per cent- 
age mortality of each disease in the same vertical columns, and a glance 
from the top to the bottom of the column shows at once the relative 
intensity at each place. For instance, amongst the Europeans, with 
the exception of cholera, there is but one station (Nagpore) where the 
mortality from fevers exceeds 1 per cent, of the strength, and there are 
but three stations (Malabar and Canara, Hyderabad, and the Tenas« 
serim provinces) where the mortality exceeds 1 per cent, from dysen- 
tery. In the other seven diseases, there are but two instances where 
the mortality exceeds a half per cent. The liver disease, usually con- 
sidered so formidable to European constitutions, at only, one station 
(Hyderabad) amounts to seven-tenths per cent. Amongst the Native 
troops, again, excepting cholera, there is not a single station in Madras 
at which the other eight diseases produced a mor^ity of even a half 
per cent. Fevers in the Tenasserim provinces caused a mortality of 
six-tenths per cent. ; and rheumatism, at Aden, of five-tenths. China, 
unhappily, stands by itself. During the six years the Madras Native 
troops were there, fevers, diarrhoea, and dysentery, told with fatal 
effects. This table, then, and a similar table for the number of cases, 
afford the means of comparing the intensity of the same diseases at 
different stations ; it remains for the physicist to inquire how far the 
local circumstances of soil, mephitic marshes, periodical winds, mois- 
ture or dryness, or other atmospheric phenomena, ventilation, drainage, 
diet, modes of living, or social or moral habits, appear to influence the 
several diseases; and knowledge so obtained could necessarily be 

* I do not purpose making any comparisons between the results in the following 
tables and those shown in the valuable Contribution to the Vital Statistics of the 
Madras Army, by the late Sir James Annesly. It will suffice to say that the mor- 
tality amongst the European troops is materially lessened in modem times, while 
that of the Native troops remains much the same. 
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turned to profitable account, in bringing into operation such expe- 
dients as might a£Pect the agents within human control. That a mere 
change of climate, ereD within a narrow range of latitade, may gire 
a rery considerable derelopment to d ia eae e i which were prsTKrasly 
acaroely inanifeti, ia ahown m the Native troepe of the Madras army 
sent to serve in China. In the Madras lerritoriea^ the per eentage 
mortality amongst the Sepoys from diseases of the chest, which daring 
the five years from 1842 to 184^, ooald not be oonoted by the second 
place of decimals per oent. (except in the Centre Division)) and rmng- 
ing from 1 in 1181 men to 1 in 6773, mounted in China to the first 
places of deoimals, or 1 in 517. That this is no accidental circum- 
stance) is indicated by the period of time over which the mortality 
runs. In 1847) there was only 1 death from diseases of the Inngs in 
888 Sepoys ; tiiiil it is nearly seven times greater than in India. The 
same observations apply with great force to fevers, diarrhoea, and dysen- 
tery. In the Tenasserim provinces, there was only 1 death from 
diarrhoea in 405 men) while in China, there was 1 in 34 men. But I 
am anticipating an analytical review of the tables. 

Another characteristic of the Medical Report is a table of the mor- 
tality amongst Europeans after certain periods of residence in India. 
Although relating to limited numbers, it may be of some importance 
to the actuary in estimating the value of European life in the tropics, 
at least as far as the effects of climate upon Europeans can be esftimated, 
with the European soldier as a type. 

A third characteristic of the Medical Report is the result of expe- 
riments to determine the amount of heat to which the soldier s head is 
exposed on the line of march, in which the helmet, shako, or Sepoy's 
turban, is without or with a white covering, and the interior cavity of 
the head gear vrithout or with moisture : the results are highly 
instructive. 

The following tables, from 1842 to 1846, inclusive, relate to the 

diseases and mortality of 59,218 Europeans, embracing those of the 

Royal army as well as those of the Company, and 363,726 natives ; 

and for the year 1847, to 11^803 Europeans and 67,015 native soldiers. 

These masses are classed in fourteen divisional commands, forces, and 

stations, namely, Presidency Division, Centre Division, Southern I>ivi- 

sion, Northern Division, Mysore Division, Malabar and Canara, The 

Ceded Districts, Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, Nagrpore Subsidiary 

Porce, the Tenasserim provinces, Saugor, Southern Mahratta country, 

Aden, and China ; so that, in fact, the area within which the troops 

are serving extends from the longitude of Aden 45°.3, to the longituae 

of Hong Kong 114^.22, and from north latitude 8°. 5 (Cape Oormorin), 

up to 2 2**. 50 north latitude in Saugor; the area consequently embracing 

both monsoons and many varieties of climate. Nevertheless, the 

European troops serving under the Madras €K)vemment have a very 

considerably smaller mortality than is experienced by the troops of the 

Bengal and Bombay Grovemments ; and this result is in confirmation 

of the facts I formerly published in the Society's Journal, respecting 

the mortality of the Indian army. The present tables, however, 

embrace the Royal as well as the Company's troops, which the former 

tables did not. I will not dwell upon the returns from the respective 

divisions, but, after the ins^ion of the tables, give a compendions 

view of the results they offer. 
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Summary of Deaths per Cent, from Nine Principal Diseases for Five YearSyfrom 

1842 to 1846 inclusive. 



LV.— EUROPEANS. 



PKaidency Division.. 

Centre Division 

Southern Division .'.. 

Hcarthem DiviBion 

Mysore Division 

Xalabar and Canara Division... 

Ceded Districts 

Hyderabad Subsidisrf Farce ... 

Hi^pore Subsidiary Force 

TenaBserim Provinces 

Adm 



CD 



7,895 
11,088 
4^453 
797 
9.261 
4,843 
8,558 
6,800 
6,394 
4,290 
1,839 



Per Cent. Died. 



i 

•3 



662 
488 
414 
0-260 
0-475 
0-368 
4-412 
0-676 
0-574 
0-466 
1-418 



I 



0-121 
0-207 
0-785 
125 
0-140 
0-144 
112 
0-441 
1-297 
0-279 
0-448 



S3 



0-175 
171 
067 
0-125 
0-346 
0-412 
0-168 
0-720 
0-315 
0-209 
0-448 



0-121 
0-342 
112 
0-752 
086 
103 
0-056 
0-250 
0-444 
0-209 
149 



I 



0-540 
0-604 
0-494 
0-501 
0-691 
1-466 
0-477 
2-514 
0-741 
1-002 
0-672 



.3 



•189 
-216 
-067 
-752 
-140 
•206 
-112 
•132 
•055 
•303 
-448 



0-040 
090 

0'250 
032 
020 

0-073 
111 
046 
074 



0-013 
0090 
022 
125 
0-043 
020 
028 
073 
0-074 

0-674 



•027 
-090 
•044 
•250 
•021 
•061 
•056 
•088 
•074 
•069 
149 



V S 



•893 
300 
•143 
•136 
•976 
•704 
•424 
•970 
•689 
•587 
•883 



g 



S 



s 



2-555 
4-238 

3 705 
6-022 
2-353 
3-097 
5 958 
5 661 

4 616 
2-820 

5 750 



LVL— NATIVES. 



Preridency Division 

Centre Division 

Southern Division 

Northern Division 

Mysore Division 

Malabar and Canara 

Ceded Districts 

Hyderabad Force 

Nagpore Force 

Tenasserim Provinces 

Aden 

China 

Sangor 

Soouiem Mahratta Country 






23,093 
31,783 
83,477 
41,348 
83,937 
18,935 
24,057 
47,985 
33,105 
14.984 

4,181 
10,347 

4,582 
41,962 



Per Cent. Died. 



a 



0-923 
0-746 
2-240 
0-858 
1-734 
163 
1-612 
1-677 
0-670 
0-186 
0-119 
144 
0-174 
1089 



I 



•238 
-261 
•224 
•350 
-239 
•179 
-241 
-216 
■302 
•600 
-167 
-068 
•327 
-264 



5 



084 
003 
026 
004 
020 
031 
012 
018 
021 



I 



038 

o-'oii 



0-194 
0-196 
0-065 
031 
066 
052 
066 
0-043 
0-030 
0246 

2-*947 
0-086 



I 



•060 
•106 
-101 
-069 
-044 
-031 
-070 
-064 
•021 
•086 
-023 
•024 
-021 
•083 



-017 
•113 
•059 
•084 
■056 
-052 
-041 
-047 
-039 
•080 
-071 
•193 
•048 
-345 



0-077 
0-100 
026 
116 
047 
026 
0-087 
0-036 
051 
0146 
0-525 
347 



S 



0-021 
0-044 
0017 
033 
0-017 
015 
012 
0-012 
018 
0040 
0-071 
0077 

0-'6i6 



■a 

@4 



086 
169 
068 
0-246 
0-050 
063 
141 
081 
096 
226 
0-310 
0-454 
021 
0042 



.s| 

OP 



-654 


2- 


•739 


2- 


•831 


3 


•794 


2- 


•275 


2- 


•517 


0^ 


•286 


2- 


-148 


2- 


•250 


I- 


•274 


]• 


-229 


2- 


296 


8- 


•589 


0- 


•682 


4- 



g 



s 



•166 

•237 

•088 

•113 

•591 

I 808 

:-486 

•394 

•531 

•875 

•149 

•939 

I 829 

,•937 



From the preceding tables it is seen that, for the five years, from 
1842 to 1846, inclusive, the strength of the Europeans ranged from 
797 in the Northern Division to 11,088 in the Centre Division; and 
the deaths from 48 in the former to 470 in the latter. For the year 
1847 the strength ranged from 100 in the Tenasserim Provinces to 
2,943 in the Centre Division; and, in regard to deaths, the 100 Euro- 
peans in the Tenasserim Provinces exhibited the singular fact of not 
having lost a single man, while 124 died in the Centre Division. The 
strength of the Native troops, for the five years, ranged from 4,187 at 
Aden to 47,935 at Hyderabad ; and the deaths at any one station 
ranged from 38 at Saugor to 1,148 at Hyderabad, there being 4,582 
men at Saugor, while the 4,187 at Aden lost 90 men. For the year 
1847, the strength of the Native troops ranged from 1,009 men in the 
Southern Mahratta country to 9,991 men in the Northern Division; 
the deaths ranged from 4 men out of the 1,009 in the Southern Mah- 
ratta country to 194 in the Northern Division. The per centage of 
deaths (2,284) amongst the total Europeans (59,218), for the five 
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years, was 3*856 per oent.^'^i being almost identical with the average 
mortality of the preceding twenty years: namely, 3*846 per cent. 
Tlie percentage of deaths (8,551) amongst the Native troops (363,726) 
was 2*076 per cent., singularly approximating to the mortality of the 
preceding twenty years, viz., 2*095 per cent. For the year 1847, 
the deaths amongst 11,303 Europeans was as low as 2*937 per cent. ; 
but, in the years 1835, 1836, 1838, 1839, 1841, 1843, and 1844, it 
had been even lower; in 1835 a&d 1838 storcely exceeding 2 per cent., 
including dfaolera; a healthiness rivalling that of a iHranch of the royal 
troops in England, viz., the Foot Guards, the mortality of which was 
represented at one time to be 2*16 per cent. Preliminary to entering 
on the influences of the chief diseases, some mention is necessary^ of 
the total amount of cases of diseases ; in other words, the rate at which 
men are received into hospital for treatment; and in this matter a 
marked contrast exists between Europeans and Natives. The receptions 
into hospital amongst Europeans ranged from 147*7 per cent, in 1844, 
to 174*3 per cent, of strength in 1843* Amongst tne Native troops, 
the receptions into hospital ranged from 66*6 per cent, in 1845, to 76*6 
per cent, in 1846, For the year 1847^ the cases of Europeans treated 
were 156*575 per cent., and of Native troops 77*64 per cent, of the 
strength. These numbers can only be approximations to the truth, as 
the same man may go several times into hospital during the year, and 
be counted in the returns as several men; but Under any circumstances 
the contrast of th*e susceptibilities of Europeans to attacks of disease as 
compared with Natives is very marked. The intensity of the chief 
diseases in their final results indicates, that both Europeans and Natives 
suffer most, in number ofcasesy from fevers; the Europeans at the rate 
of 26*834 per cent., and the Native troops at the rate of 24*491 per cent.; 
but the mortality was in very different ratios at the different stations. 
For instance, in the Nagpore subsidiary force, the Europeans lost from 
fever, in the five years, 1*297 per cent., but their strength in 1847 being 
reduced to 307 men, they had no death by fever. At no other station 
did the deaths by favers amount to a half per cent, with the exception 
of the Southern Division, where they amounted to 0*785 per cent. 
The Madras Native troops at no station lost more than one^third per 
cent, from fever, while in China they amounted to 2*068 per cent., and 
for the year 1847 to 2*602 per cent. 

Next in intensity to fevers comes venereal, the Casks of which, 
amongst Europeans for the five years, amonnt to 18*914 per cent.; 
but the mortality from this loathsome disease, although 29 in nnmber, 
never amounted to one in a thousand of the strengUi, except in th« 
Northern Division, where it amounted to 1 in 797^ and in the Centre 
Division to 1 in 1,108. In the year 1847, in the Ceded Districts, the 
eases of venereal exceeded 58 per cent, of the strength : at Hyderabad, 
it amounted to 39 per cent«, and Inrthe Mysore Division to 40 per cent., 
of the strength. Amongst the Native troops, as might be expected 
from the m^ority of the men having their families with them, tiM 
Casbs of venereal amounted only to 3*063 per cent, of the strength ; 
and the mortality per cent., at the different stations^ ranged only 

* As mistakes are sometimes made by inexperienced aritlimetiGians, I may point out, 
that had this average mortaKty been struck from taking the average of the cumulated 
arerages of the separate divisions^ the mortality would be 4 '252 per cent., instead of 
3'856, and the loss of the Native troops 2*510 per cent*^iiMiie«d of 2*876 par 6ent, 
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andn^ ike fi^eftd plaoe of ^edmals. Tkd disease laeti » fre^veftoy 
4o venereal is dysenteiy, ainouHtinp; innoiigst Eufopeans to IS'^S per 
cent, of 8treBgtk> but aiaoq^t the Nadve to>op8 to ealy ] *4d9 per 
cent. The mortality from dyBentery nm^d £rom 2*514 per oest. in 
the Hyderabad suhskiiary i<»ioe, 1*466 per cent, in the Malabar asd 
Oanaiia, and 1 '002 per oent. in the TettasaenlBi provinoea, to iett than 
one half per cent, in the Sonthem Diviskw* Ainoi^;8t the Nathre 
troops^ai no station did i^ mortality from dysentwy amonnt V> 1 in a 
1,000 of the str^gth, ozcept in Ohma, where the VMHrtality was 1 '024 
per oent. or 1 in 80 ; and in 1847 it was 0*787 per oent^ but dianliefMi 
oarried off 2'947 per cm^., or 1 in about 84 men; and in 1847 the Iocs 
was 1*576 per cent. In the per cemtsif^ nwnber of cases anMngst 
Europeans in India^ diaiarhoea follows dysentery 11 per cent., but 
natives are only «ubject 4n> it in ii^ ratio of 2 '628 per oent^, the deaths 
umonnt to little more than 1 in 500 among Europeans, and 1 in 007 
natives. Rheumatism foUows next in intensity, standing the fifth 
disease with Europeans, but second with Utie natives ; the deaths with 
iMth, however, are only indicated by the second place of deoimab 
per cent. The sixth disease in the per centage nwnber ef oases, bat 
not in mortality as is generally supposed, is liver aimengat the finra- 
peans, l^e cases amounted to 7*810 per cent. ; bi]ft the deaths at no mie 
station to thiee-fourths per cent, ef the strength,««>*<at Syderabad to 
0*720 per cent., bo that in its wonst lerm tfam was not more than 1 
deat^ to 14 <;36es, or 1 death in 5 years amoi^t 199 men ; and in the 
Southern Division the deaths from liver did net amount to mote than 
1 in 4^5 of ike (length. At Hydembad in 1847 the dealdn friAn Itivr 
were 0*595 per cent. ; but the %ver&ge for all the Divisions for that year 
was onty 1 death in every 282 men. Wx^ the Native tK>eps, liver ottn 
scarcely be said to have a place*; in fi^o yeais amongst 868,726 men theve 
were cinty 6 1 deal^s, and the per centtfge of cases wns only 0*1 46., and ihe 
dei^hs were nil at seveval vtatinns. At the Presideney they amounted 
to only 9^4 per oent, and even in C^ina did not oxoeed 0*038 per 
cent, of the streng^di, or 1 in ^,587 men. in tho'^per oentage number 
of Casbs, diseases 'Of the lungs stand seventh, nnd precede chelera 
amongst Europeans, but not so with natives* The Cnropeans Ittd 
2*114 per oent. «f Ihois^tal canes of the longs, or 1 in 48 m«n, but the 
deaths at only one station {the Northern Division) amonnted to three- 
fourths pet cent. (0'752) ; and «t Nagpore i^ey were as low ns 1 in 
1,798 of 4^ strength (0-055), and to five years ike deaths were 
only 1 in 564 men. Amongst the Native troops cBseases of the 
lungs have attnost as little inflnence as the liver complaint, amounting 
to 0*569 per ceift. of cases in the 5 years, or 1 in 290 men; and 
thfe deaths at only one station exceeded 1 in 2,000 of the strength, 
^ and even at that Nation (the Centre division) the deal^s were only 
slightly more than 1 in 1,000 of thS strength, the mean mortality for 
£ve years being I in 1,638 natives. China again shows its malign 
influence by 2 in 1,000 dying of thoraoia. Cholera ranks as low as the 
eighth disease in the per centage of its cases^ but in the per centage 
mortality to tlie number of cases treated, it stands first of all the 
disesisea, although the loss is not high to the numbers exposed to its 
ravages. Amongst 59,218 Europeans there were 1,241 cases, or 1 in 
48 men, and 609 deaths, or 1 in 97 men, so that tbe per centage of cases 
13 2*095^ and iiiejper centage of deaths 1*028; about one-half, therefore. 
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of those attacked died* In the Northern DiTision, in five years, there 
were only three coses, while in the Ceded Districts there were 378 ; the 
deaths ranffed from one fourth per cent, in the Northern Division to 
4'412, nearly 4}- per cent, in the Ceded Districts; and in the Centre 
and Southern Divisions, and at Aden, the deaths from cholera amounted 
to 1^ per cent, at each station. There were scarcely any cases of 
cholera at any of the stations of the army in the year 1847, and in 
eight divisions not a single death amongst Europeans; and yet it 
manifested its anomalous character hy carrying off 19 Europeans out 
of 1866 in the Mysore Division, while it only killed 2 Natives out of 
8313 of the strength in the same division. As a contrast to this, 25 
Native soldiers were carried off at Aden in 1847, and not a single 
European. Similarly, in the Southern Division, 18 Natives died of 
cholera, and no European. The deaths from cholera in 1847 were 1 
in 514 of strength of Europeans, and 1 in 869 of the Native soldieiy. 
The per centage of cases of cholera for five years amongst the Native 
troops 2*623 per cent, or 2 in ahout 43 men, was rather greater than 
amongst the Europeans, hut for the five years the per centage loss, 
1 '102, was somewhat less than that of Europeans; and the deaths at no 
station amounted to half the per centage of the deaths amongst Euro- 
peans in the Ceded Districts, while the Europeans lost 4*412 per cent., 
lu the Ceded Districts, the. Native troops (2405) lost only 1*612 per 
cent. ; but, as a contrast to this, in the Southern Division the Native 
troops lost, in the ^ye years, upon the total numbers, 2*240 per cent, 
and the Europeans lost only, m the same division, 1*414. The mini- 
mum loss to the Native troops was 0*144 per cent., at Aden, while the 
Europeans, at the same place, lost 1 *41 8 per cent. The capricious action, 
therefore, of this extraordinary disease, defies all rational interpretation 
or explanation; and the intensity of the disease appears to have been 
double that of the preceding 20 years. The ninth disease in intensity, 
as far as relates to Europeans, is dropsy; but with the Native troops it 
precedes liver and thoracia, and stands^ therefore, seventh. Amongst the 
59,218 Europeans, there were only 177 cases; and the Natives, in 363,724 
men, had 2,617 cases. The mortality which, amongst Europeans was 
only 1 in 1537 men, was amongst the Native troops 1 in 862 men. 

From the above statements, it is shown that the intensity of the 
nine chief diseases, as indicated by the number of cases and the number 
of deaths, stands in a very different sequence amongst Europeans and 
Natives. Amongst Europeans and Natives the intensity, as indicated 
by Cases and Deaths, stands in the following order :— - 





Gases. 


Deaths. 




Enxopeuis. 


Natives. 


Europeans. 


Natives. 


1 


Fevers. 


Fevers. 


Cholera. 


Cholera. 


2 


Venereal. 


Rheamatism. 


Dysentery. 


Fevers. 


3 


Dysentery. 


Venereal. 


Fevers. 


Diarrhoea^ 


4 


Diarrhoea. 


Diarrhoea. 


Liver. 


Dropsy. 


5 


Rheamatism. 


Cholera. 


Diarrhoea. 


Dysentery. 


6 


Liver. 


Dysentery. 


Thoracia. 


Rheumatism. 


7 


Thoracia. 


Dropsy. 


Dropsy. 


Thoracia. 


8 


Cholera. 


Thoracia. 


Rheumatism. 


Venereal. 


9 


Dropsy. 


Liver. 


Venereal. 


Liver. 
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The only diseases, therefore, in which Europeans and Natives are 
equally sufferers, in numhers of Cases and Dkatbs, are fevers and 
cholera; hut though fevers stand at the head in numher of cases, it is 
cholera that stands at the head in mortality. liver, which is the 
sixth in the numher of cases with Europeans, is the ninth in number 
of cases and mortality with the native troops; but though sixth in cases 
with Europeans, it stands fourth in mortality. Cholera with Europeans 
stands eighth in numher of cases, but fifth with the Natives; and 
though it stands first in mortality with Europeans and Natives, a 
somewhat smaller proportion died of the natives attacked than of the 
Europeans. Dropsy stands fourth in deaths with Natives, but only 
seventh with Europeans. The order of the cases and deaths of the 
other diseases do not call for particular notice. 

It remains to call attention to a table of experiments to determine 
the thermometric effect of the sun upon the soldier s head upon the 
line of march ; to a table of the mortality amongst Europeans at 
different periods of their residence in India; and to extracts from 
interesting observations by some of the medical officers at the different 
stations. 

The experiments to determine the heat to which the soldiers head 
is exposed on the line of march, were made at Na^pore. 

The head gear of the different arms of the service was first exposed 
to the sun's rays vnthout a white cover, subsequently vnth a white 
cover, and lastly with a wet rag inside the helmet, cap, &c., and the 
following were the results :— 

NaOPORV SUBfllDIABT FOKCB. 

LYII.^^ seriet of EaperimentSy ifutUtOed at the repiest of Dr. Anderson^ 
of the Artillery, to ascertain the advantage dertved from the use of a 
fVhite Ckmr worn in the Sun over the different Military Cape and 
TurhanSy gave thefoUcwing retulte : — 

In the shade, the use of the white cover reduced a thermometer, placed under the 

cap, two degrees. 

In the sun, after half-an-hour's exposure— 



Horse Artillery Helmet 

Foot Artillery Dress Cap 

Peaked Kilmarnock Bonnet 

Sepoy^s Glazed Turban 

Experiment with a wet rag inside head gear : 

Horse Artillery Helmet T 

Foot Artillery Dress Cap 

Peaked Kilmarnock Bonnet 

Sepoy'a Glazed Turban 



Without a 


With a 


White Corer. 


White CoTer. 


Thermometer. 


Fahrenheit 
Thennometer. 


117^ 


• ••• 


122° 


• •#• 


119° 


113° 


130° 


111° 


102° 


•••• 


114° 


•••• 


108° 


99° 


106° 


102° 



The he^d in the helmet, therefore, with a wet rag inside corres- 
ponding to the natural perspiration, was exposed to 15° less heat, hy 
the evaporation of the moisture than without this cooling process. The 
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lieftt under the Kihmmiock boanet was veduoed hj il^ wldte coTei 
which reflects the SQM't raysoff ftom a white 8arfece,from lld^te 119^, 
but the eyaporatios from the wet rag inside reduced the heat ta ^, 
the temperature being thus low^ed 20^. But the poor sqpoj*, with 
his glazed turban, appeared to be the greatest gainer ; the heat of his 
bead, IdO^ without a white coyer, being ieda<^ by a white eoTer to 
111% and 102^ by means of a wet lag within the white-ooYered tur- 
ban. The practical application of two simple scientiio principle^ 
that of a white surlhoe reflecting the sun's rays, and of evaporatioB 
reducing temperature, are here shown to be of considerable inaportaaoe 
to the soldier. 

The second subject to which attention is called is the vahM of life at 
different periods of residence in India. The table relating to the £nn>- 
peans, under the Madras Gt>yemment, is for a limited nnmber only, 
and for a single year, and will necessarily not express normal con- 
ditions ; but there are some features of interest in it; and I ana enabled 
to add from a Bengal qiedical report a similar table for 16,180 Euro* 
peans for the years 1847-8: — 



LVIU.^-^<wt ufAge mi Length of Service in India ypon the 

Troops^ f9r 1847. 



J^irqpean 



Feriodol 


' 


AdiBl»- 
tiom. 




rerC«nt(tf 


Per Cent, ql 


Per Cent of 


Residence ifx 


Strengflu 


DeathB. 


Admisaiona 


Deaths 


Deaths to 


India. 






4d Strength. 


to strength. 


Admieeions. 


Under 1 year .... 


774 


851 


33 


109-948 


4-263 


3-877 


1 to 3 years.... 


339 


840 


4 


247-782 


1-180 


0-476 


3 to 5 »i ..V 


455 


746 


6 


163-9^6 


]-318 


0*804 


5 to 7 If .... 


768 


1,195 


18 


155-598 


2-343 


1-506 


7 to 10 „ .... 


1,030 


1,224 


13 


118-834 


1-262 


1062 


10 to 14 „ .... 


393 


667 


12 


167-175 


3-053 


1-799 


14 to 20 and ) 
up warda.. ....../ 


933 


889 


35 


95-284 


3-751 


3-937 


Total 


4,692 


6,413 


121 


136-658 


2-578 


1-887 



LCiuT'^'iSiekntm ewd Mortality amongst European Troops in Bengal in 

regard to Length of Residence for 1847-8. 



Period of Resldtqpe in India. 



Under 1 year m 

1 to 3 years v /m.»>. 

O to 7 >y •....#.*•»•••. .••.«•.. •••.. 

7 t»10 u ^•^ *^ 

10 W 14 „ .., M 

14 to 20 ,^ ., 

A.DOTe Bvyeaw ••• ••* 

Bornin IiuUa ..m'»m<**mm. 

Total..., ;... 



strength 

of 

each Class. 



2,273 

3,50^9 

4,380 

2,880 

1,746 

678 

655 

49 

10- 



16,180 



Admissions 

of 
each Class. 



2,013 
8,359 
6,766 
4,410 
2,720 
1,516 
1,006 
78 
11 



26,879 



Deaths 

of 

each Class. 



133 

217 

198 

122 

81 

25 

23 

1 

\ 



801 



5-85 
615 
4-52 
4-23 
4-64 
3-69 
3-57 
21 
10 



4-95 
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No exertion appean to be tapuei at Madras to witlM&aw the Earo- 
peaa troops from habits of iBtemperance, by canteen le^bitions, by 
enoonra^ng temp^anoewraotieeiniegimaftta, by sMpplyiog malt liqnor 
to tbo men so cheap that they may prefer it to spirits, and also by 
affMPding them physical and intellectual amusements. Neverth^ss, 
the r^K>rt8 froin inmost dA the medical officers concur in stating, that 
*^ the chief cause of crime and mortality is drunk^mess." If such be 
the (^nions at Madras, mrhere the mortality is camparatipely small, 
they have added weight in Bengal, where a medical officer, in his 
leport for 1847, uses tJto following language: ^^The prison^s brought to 
toial (Europeans) during the year, and convicted, wore 294, of whom 
3 were transported as felons, 16 subjected to corporal punishment, and 
the rest to various peiiods of imprisonment ; and this dark catalogue 
had in almost every inslance its origin more or less remote in drunken- 
ness.*' The medical officer, freely admitting this, neyertheless states, 
*^ that the difficulty of devising a remedy for its removal appears almost 
Insurmountable." And another Bengal medical officer reports that, at 
a station, from 1840 to 1848, only 3d men died from fever, but 41 
died e£ tleliriuim tremem ; and there were 2375 cases of dmnkenness 
in a strength of 3451 men. Even in temperate regiments (so called) 
the consumption of spirits and beer among the Madras troops is 
startling. For instance, the following is a return of the liquors sold 
in the caiM»eeB of a regiment from the 1st January to the 31st Deeon* 



Attbok* 



7,679 



I 



802 



€Mb. 






270 



Bttitl«8. 
5,613 



pi^^^*» w ^^^ I 



PoTter* 



2,514 



* There are 40 douou to a gaUon. 



So that 307,160 drams of airaek were consumed in the canteen, and 
9,199 bottles of brandy, gin, beer, and porter. This was the quantity 
legitimately obtained in the canteen ; and how much more may have 
been iBegitimately obtained elsewhere it is impossible to say. The aver- 
age strength of the regiment was 892, and it had a teatotal society of 
153 members, and a temperanqe society of 80 members. In a regiment 
at Hyderabad there were 84 temperance men, and 845 spirit drinkers ; 
and the annual consumption per man, in the canteen, was 277 drams. 
In the artillery, at the same place, there were 24 temperance men, and 
104 spirit drinkers, who consumed 401 drama each per annum, inde- 
pendently of 972 bottles of beer and porter each yearly; while the 
European regiment only consumed 14 bottles of beer per man 
annually. 

The medical officers generally bear testimony to the sanitary advan- 
tages, amongst well-organized bodies of Europeans, resulting from the 
men bevng provided with intellectual as well as physical amusements. 
In the artillery, at the mount near to Madras, each company has its 
library; but the Roman Catholic priest objected to members of his 
chuxcb belonging to them. The amusements are rackets, football, 
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MiniaU^ and ChMfDmam if 



tMiy; 



skittles, lon^ bullets, and chess and backf;anunon in the canteen and 
temperance rooms ; such arrangements exist in all properly organised 
regiments. Of the 1st Madras Fusiliers it is said that the 1st Janaafy, 
1848, was their hundredth anniversary, as they were embodied in 
1748, from independent companies. There was a teatotal and tem- 
perance society in the regiment, and with an average strength of 892 
m 1847 they lost only 6 men. Crime was comparatively rare, and the 
men were respectful and well conducted. In a troop of horse artillery 
at Jaiilna, consisting of 102 Europeans, the medical officer reported 
that the internal economy was so good that intemperance was rare, 
and other crimes so few '^ that not a eate has required to he hroughi 
hifore a court martial for the la$t three yeare." This is almost marvellous, 
-—102 common European soldiers without a court martial punishment 
amongst them for three years ! In the Southern Division there was 
only 1 death in 1837 in a company of artillery of 53 men; and in a 
European regiment in the same division, 945 strong, there were only 
12 deaths, at the rate of 1*27 per cent., an absence of mortality not 
equalled by a regiment in Europe. The medical officers attach much 
importance to the men being induced to drink malt liquor, by its abund- 
ance and cheapness, rather than spirits; and their sentiments appear to 
be embodied in the following extract from one of their reports : ^^ The 
measure still adopted by the Crovemment of supplying the canteen with 
porter in casks, direct from England, continues to prove highly bene* 
Jicial and conducive to the maintenance of good health among the JEuro^ 
peons.** The facts and opinions in the preceding extracts are so entirely 
in conformity with my own observations and experience, that I venture 
to repeat a few words, with which I closed my analysis of the vital 
statistics of the armies of India, addressed to the Statistical Society 
early in 1847 : — 

'^I have a strong conviction that much of European disease in 
India is traceable to over stimulus, and that mortality amongst the 
European troops will not be lessened until the European soldier is* 
improved in his habits ; until he is made to understand that temper- 
ance is for the benefit of his body, libraries for the benefit of his mind, 
exercise for the benefit of his heidth, and savings' banks for the benefit 
of his purse.*' 

The final results of the comparisons between the average sickness 
and mortality, from 1842 to 1846, inclusive, and 1847> are shown in 



the following tables : — 



LX. — Europeans. 





Yean. 


Per Centage of 

Treated 
to strength. 


Deaths 
to 

strength* 


Deaths 

to 

Sick Treated. 






1842 


161*341 


4*205 


2-606 






1843 


174-300 


4-905 


2-814 






1844 


147-744 


2-810 


1-902 






1845 


162-543 


3-912 


2-407 




. 


1846... 


149-743 


3-617 


2-415 
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• 


txi.. 


— Natiyss. 


. 






Yettir 


FarCentageof 

TtmML 

to Strength* 


Dwtht 
to 


DMitlur 

to 

SiokTimted. 






1842. 


74-218 


2*528 


3*407 






1843 


67-405 


2*371 


3*517 






1844 


69*273 


1*994 


2*879 






1845 


66*616 


2*062 


3096 






1846 


76*657 


2*680 


3*497 





The ayerage for the five years gires the following per centage from 
all diseases:— 

EUR0P£ANS. 

Per centage of Treated to Strength 159*215 

Ditto of Deaths to do 3*856 

Ditto of do. to Treated 2*439 

Natitbs. 

Per centage of Treated to Strength 70*846 

Ditto of Deaths to do 2076 

Ditto of do. to Treated 3*287 

The experience in 1 847 gives the following results : — 

EUROPBANS. 

Per centage of Treated to strength 156*575 

Ditto of Deaths to do 2*948 

Ditto of do. to Treated 1*883 

NativIss* 

Per centage of Treated to Strength ../. 77*611 

Ditto of Deaths to do 1*295 

Ditto of do. to Treated 1*668 

From which it will be observed that although disease has been 
pretty nearly equally frequent, yet it is very satisfactory to notice a 
marked decrease, in point of severity, by nearly one per cent, less 
mortality^ both as to the strength and number stated amongst both 
bodies of men in 1847. The mean mortality amongst the Company s 
European soldiers, from 1825 lo 184 4, inclusive, being 3*846 per cent., 
and the results of the five years under review, being 3*856 per cent., 
the close approximation would seem to testify that these figures are 
indications of normal conditions. 

The following per centage mortality amongst Europeans, under the 
different governments in India, does not come within the period to 
which the preceding tables refer, nor is it from Madras, but its inser- 
tion will extend the range of comparisons. 
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Mortality ama»0ik JBimp&m Troops 


f ft India, 






Teui. 


Bengal. 




Bombay. 






1845 

184tJ 

1847..* 

1848 

lo4^..MMV 


6-21 
9-04 
4-49 
5-25 
713 


3-M 
3-04 
3-Og 
1-64 
2.24 


8-3 

■«>■««■— 

3-Oi 
2-51 
4-6 





It would hence appear that there ]s a slight duninntion in the mor- 
tality in Bengal ; but there had alda been similar fluctuating diminu- 
tions in the preceding 20 yean. The fluctuations in Bombay, from 
9*32 per cent, to 3*01 and 2*51 per cent., are remarkable; the more so 
when compared with the comparatively steady mortality in the Madras 
JIuropeaa troops. 

In conclusion, I may add that statements of the nature of the pre- 
ceding, founded as they are upon the most minute and elaborate official 
details, have important bearings. To the medical man, they afford the 
means of comparing the intensity of the same disease under diiferent local 
circumstances, of investigating the histc^ and character of diseases, and 
of applying remedial or ameliorating measures where practicable. The 
physiologist views with a curious and inquiring eye the influence of 
those physicfl^l, social, or moral causes which occMon the development 
of ^latent diseases under certain conditiona; or the exacerbation of those 
that are patent under other condiiions ; not less does he contemplate 
and consider the prodigious discrepancies in the value of life of beings 
with the same organization, and* living under the same etimatorial con- 
ditions, but of different geographical origin and habits. The actuary 
finds data for regulating his estimation of the value of life, and of 
fixing his premiums accordingly. The statesman, the economist, and 
the philanthropist have their interest also in such statements. The 
first in relation to securing his political objects in the most efficient 
manner, by the smallest agencj; tha second desiderates a system to 
secure tlve state from a wasteful expeaditure of its pecuniary resources, 
by a wasteful expenditure of European life in India, for it is understood 
that eaeh European costs lOOZ. by the time he joins his regiment, and 
the 10,025 lives lost from 1845 to 1849 in all India, occasioned a loss, 
therefore, of above a million of m&aej; «nd finally, the pkilastbropist 
is shocked by the oenviotion th«t much ol th« waste ef EiBio]ieaa life 
in India is self-impoaed, and thM much of the iBteasi^el the mortafity 
might be within human eoatrol. 
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While the preceding tables were under press, the ^Howing^ sba^ 
ments appeared in the " Madras Government Gazette," for March las^. 
They embrace a larger^number of troops than are found! in the Medical 
Reports of 1842 to 1847. They are not verified by any official sig- 
nature ; but I think it desirable to annex them for the sake of future 
analyses : — 
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Tables Shwoing the Influenee of TnUmperance en Sidtneai and Mortality and 
Crime amongst the European Troops under the Madras President^, iuring 
the Year 1849. 

Table I.^ 

Showing the Sickness and Mortality amongst Various Classes of Men. 



CUiaaee 


Teatotallers. 




T<wfwiap^^ 










450. 


4,318. 


Diaeaaea. 


Admit- 
ted. 


Died. 


Ratio of 
AdmisBlon 
to Strength 

percent 


Ratio of 
Deaths 

to 

Strangth 

per 

Cent. 


Admit- 
ted. 


IHed. 


Ratio of 
Admiarion 
to Strength 

pisr Cent. 


Ratio of 
Deaths 

to 

Strength 

per 

Cent. 




141 

52 
50 
23 

26 

43 

14 
27 
94 

• ••• 

119 


1 

• ••• 

3 
1 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ■•• 

• ••■ 
•••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 


31*333 

11*555 

11*111 

5*111 

5*777 

9*555 

3*111 

6*000 

20-888 

• ••• 

26,444 


0*222 

•••• 

0-666 
0*222 

•••• 

• ■ttt 

• ••• 

• ••• 
■ ••• 

• ••• 

• •■• 

• •«e 


768 
17 

344 

348 

337 

249 

478 
108 
487 

1,514 
2 

1,462 


1 
13 

31 

4 
6 

16 

17 
1 

• ••• 

1 

• ••• 

10 


17*786 
0-393 

7-966 

8-059 

7*804 

6*766 

11*069 
2-501 

11-278 

35*062 
0*046 

33-858 


0-023 


Cholera 


0-301 


Dysentery, Acate and) 

Chronic j 

Diarrhoea 


0*717 
0*092 


Other Diseases, Sto-) 
mach and Bowels..../ 

Hepatitis, Acute and) 
Chronic / 

Disease of the Lungs.... 

Ditto Brain 

Rheumatic Affections 

Venereal ditto 

Dropsies 


0138 

0-370 

0-393 
0*023 

0-023 


AH other Diseases 


0^231 


Total 


589 


5 


130*888 


1*111 


6,114 


100 


141*593 


2-315 






ClaaiMMi 


Intanpemte. 




Total.. 






Strength 


942. 


5,710. 




Fevers 


190 

7 

112 
108 
112 

96 

113 

82 

143 

477 

1 

583 


2 
6 

15 

• ••• 

2 

2 

4 
5 

1 

• ••• 

• ••• 

5 


20*169 
0-743 

11*889 

11*464 

11*889 

10*191 

11*995 
8*704 

15*180 

50*636 
0*106 

61*889 


0*212 
0*636 

1*592 

0*212 

0*212 

0*424 
0*530 
0106 

• ••• 

• ••• 

0*530 


1,099 
24 

508 

506 

472 

371 

634 
204 
657 

2,085 
3 

2,164 


4 

19 

49 
5 
8 

18 

21 
6 

1 

1 

•••• 

15 


19-246 
0*420 

8-896 

8*861 

8*266 

6*497 

11-103 
3*572 

11-506 

36-514 
0*052 

37-898 


0-070 


Cholera 


0-332 


Dysentery^ Acute and 

Chronic / 

Diarrhoea 


0*858 
0*087 


Other Diseases, Sto-) 
mach and Bowels.... j 

Hepatitis, Acute and 
Chronic j 

Disease of the Lungs.... 

Ditto Brain 

Rheumatic Affections 

Venereal ditto 

Dropsies 


0*140 

0*315 

0*367 
0*105 
0*017 
0017 


All other Diseases 


0*262 


Total 


2,024 


42 


214*861 


4*458 


8,727 


147 


152,837 


2*574 






The above return inclv 

1 


ides th( 
legimei 


i 15th 
its, anc 


Hussars, H. M.'s 25th, 
1 the Ist Madras Fusiliers 


5lBt, 84th, and 94th 

• 



Tablb II.---ieMm §komt^ $ke OmfimrmUm BM$ 1/ PmMmmA^ Sgc^ awarded to th^ 



Class 










Teaiotalkn 
















COQM •••*a*t«««*t»*tt*M««««i*4«««4 


ArtilleTy 

OOfpB. 


H.M.»8 
IMk. 


It. V.^s 

9ith. 




fi.M.>8 


MMh 


1st 

Madras 

Uers. 


2nd 
£iiro- 


TbtaL 


Strength 


146 


10 


54 


• •• 


349 99 


88 


It 


671 






Punished r RRgimental Captains. . . 
1^ I Commanding Officers 

fRegU.Coox46 Martial... 
Tried by District ditto 

t General difto »^v... 


10 
3 

••• 
••• 

••• 


• •• 


17 

«•. 
••t 
••• 

... 


• •■ 

• •« 

• •• 

• •• 


37 - 
88 
3 

••• 

• • • 


16 
8 

1 

• •• 
ata 


S 
7 

>*• 

• •• 


31 

8 

• •• 


99 

57 
S 

••• 


IMIa 


13 


..\ 


17 


■ •• 


67 


19 


15 


29 


159 






Ratio per Cent, to Sttength... 


8-275 


■ •■ 


31-481 


••• 


36 907 


19191 


89478 


88-157 


23-695 


Class .....'. .i...« 




Temperate^ 




Strength 


1,M8 


«03 


674 


888 


m 


728 


855 


83S 


6,611 






Punished r Regimental C^tains. . . 
by I Commanding Officers 

f Regtl. Courts Martial.., 
Tried by District ditto , 

iGenefsl ditto 


600 
167 

19 i 

15 
6 


124 

i 

3 


108 

856 

18 

10 

3 


181 

184 

6 

5 

• •• 


181 

859 

6 

1 
1 


184 

160 

10 

• • • 

• •• 


114 
881 

9 

7 


398 

465 

13 

11 
4 


1,653 

2,066 

83 

51 

10 


^Mtal..... , 


804 


320 


480 


836 


497 


804 


461 791 


8,883 




Ratio per Cent, to Streil|^h... 


54-768 


86-484 


85-lW 


86-794 


78-412 


42-047 


62-748 

1 


96-878 


58730 


Class •. ji 




Intemperate. 




Strength ^ 


846 


46 


88 


208 


136 


815 


155 


174 


1,461 






Punished./ Regfmttital CaAtsdnt... 

by I Commanding officers ! 

/ Regtl. Courts Martial...' 

Tried by District ditto 

[.General • -ditto 


$54 

285 
72 

47 • 
6 


11 

88 
6 
3 

• <• 


•It 

139 

8 

5 


87 

105 

9 

2 


40 
186 

8 

1 
1 


98 

249 

43 

3 


83 

106 

9 

9 

3 


213 

427 

56 

4 

4 


734 
1,485 

304 
73 
13 


Totel...... 


664 


66 


m 


203 


186 


391 


148 


703 


2,498 


Ratio pet Cent, to Strength..; 


lW-468 


134-444 


i«j-m 


100-000 


186,764 


124126 


95-483 


404-022 


170-978 






Ratio per Cent, to Strength. 




featotallers. 


Temperate. 


Intemperate. 


C Regimental Courts M 
Tried by................ \ District ditto 

I. General iitto 




14-754 
8-494 
0-447 
■•.• 


26-008 

31-568 

1-340 

0-771 

o-lsi 


; 49-555 

101-643 

18-968 


• ••••• fl tt» 9 1 


9% tifc't'* • f* Vi • • • 






4-928 




• ft •'•'•"• • /• /■ • • ». 


0-889 




I'otal...,-. 


3SAflfi 


SS-iTfiO 


170-978 




,, #•••••• 




_ 











Th6 retams of tjhe yeair 1642 to 1846 iadiuiYey contintied in tihe above tables, strengthen the 
improved view otf tbe healllh of the European troops ; the former average gave 3*856 per cent, of 
death's^ afid the latter 3*608 per oent.^ tke average of the Native tnortaJity cootinuing singularly 
stalaoiMry) viz,, 2*076 and 2*063 per cent. The Temperance and Punishment Tables should be in 
the h«^d8 of '^vei^ European 9oidier> to impress npon him the salutary lesson;, that where 1 teatotaler 
is cut off, 4 intemperate men lose their lives:; and in regimental courts martial, where not 1 teatotal 
soldier in YOD is subjected to ptmishment, 28 intemperate men are punishe d; and b e fo r e district and 
general couVts iecfftial ilie teatotaler does not appeal^ at all. 
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An Attempt to Aieertain the Magnitude and Fltictuatiata of the Amount 
^ Bills of Exchange (^Inland and Foreign) in Circtdation at one 
time in Great Britain, in England^ inlScotlandy in Lancashire^ and 
in CheBhire^respettitelpy during each of the Twenty Years 1828-1847, 
both inclusive; and also embracing in the inquiry Bills drawn upon 
Foreign Countries. By William Nswm arch, 'Esq. 

[BMd before the dtatistloal fMlKtf of Loiidott» tSnd April and 2atk May, 1850.] 
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I. — Introduction, 

Of the fouir principal fotmA of currency to which in this country Wd 
are accustomed, namely-— 

(1) Bank of England notes, 

?2) Country Bonk notes, 

(9) Metallic money, and 

(4) Bills of Bxchang\9, 
ire are able to trac^ the fluctuations and to ascertain the amount of the 
first two with great precision; of the third with some approximation to 
certttinty; and it is only as regards the last (bills of exchange) that we 
lire Hot in possession of any extensile and accurate collection of data. 

From a consideration of this fact the present inquiry has derived 
Its origin. 

The object of th^ investigation on which 1 am abdut to enter has 
been to arrive at some knowledge of the statistics of Bills of Exchange^ 
to collect together such facts and to institute such calculations as may 
enable us to speak with some degree of confidence of the amount, the 
^^uetuations^ and the progress, of this large and most important part of 
the negotiabkf ptipetfAtcnhAiig in this country; and to embrace within 
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the period of investigation a series of yean wbieli have been disUn- 
guislied by the oecurrence of several diiKsrent phases of national and 
commercial prosperity. 

I beg to observe, at the outset, that the present contribution is not 
to be regarded in any sense as a controvernal tract on the question of 
the currency. I have nothing whatever to do in this place with the 
writings of the distinguished persons who have discussed that question, 
except to borrow from them whatever assistance they can render 
towards a kindred but perfectly neutral topic. It may possibly 
happen that the facts I have to state may be of some value in future 
discussions of the kind referred to— I hope they may. But my pre- 
sent business is not to anticipate the application of these facts, but to 
exhibit them in such a form and in such an order as will give them, if 
possible, the advantage of the greatest lucidity, combined vrith the 
greatest conciseness. 

I propose to divide the inquiry into two principal sections. 

In the First Section, I will endeavour to state, (1) what a bill of 
exchange is understood to imply in the course of this inquiry; (2) to 
point out some of the rules of classification, and to indicate some of the 
peculiar causes which regulate the influence and the distribution of 
different portions of the bill circulation; and (3) to exhibit in a con* 
isecutive and statistical form the amount and fluctuations of that cur- 
rency during the several years embraced in this investigation; and also 
during the periods, aqd with reference to the groups into which, for 
reasons to be presently stated, those years, and the gross volume of the 
ill currency, have been distinguished. 

In the Second Section, I will endeavour to extend and illustrate the 
materials contained in the first section, by bringing them into com- 
parison with other statistical facts bearing an intimate relation, either 
as causes or effects, to the volume and vicissitudes of the currency of 
bills of exchange. 

Ti.-^'Definitions; Bases and Elements of Calctdation; Mode of Procedure, 

Throughout the whole of this inquiry, I shall adhere to the received 
and established phraseology of merchants with reference to bills of 
exchange. 

The scope of this investigation does not extend to Ireland. It 
embraces the whole of Great Britain. By an inland bill of exchange, 
therefore, I understand a bill drawn within the limits of Ghreat Britain, 
and of course not entitled to circulate as a legal instrument unless 
bearing the stamp duty imposed by the present Stamp Act, passed in 
1815 (^55 Geo. IIL, cap. 184). 

By a foreign bill of exchange, I understand a bill drawn upon 
Great Britain from some place out of the UnUed Kingdom. I am 
aware of a technical practice, according to which bills diawn in Scot- 
land and Ireland are held, in point of law, to he foreign bills. That 
practice, however, it will be convenient to disregard for our present 
purpose. Now, as the stamp duty on a bill of exchange is impose4 
only in the country or place where it is drawn^ it is clear that, with 
reference to the whole mass of foreign bills drawn upon Great Britain, 
the returns of our Board of Inland Bevenue can afford no assistance 
whatever; and as we proceed with our task| we shall see that one of the 
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difficulties least readily surmounted is precisely that which concerns the 
correct method of ascertaininof the volume of the/orei^n bill currency. 

The whole mass of bills of exchange constantly in circulation in 
Great Britain is composed of two unequal parts. The first, and by far 
the largest part, consists of bills drawn and accepted within the limits 
of Great Britain, and, as I have just said, therefore, of inland bilUy 
valid only when impressed with a stamp duty. The other, and smaller 
part, consists of bills drawn out of the United Kingdom^ but accepted, 
or made payable, within Great Britain, most commonly within the 
City of London, and not bearing any stamp duty which the records 
of any English office of revenue will enable us to estimate. These are 
foreign bills ; and it will prevent a ^ood deal of ambiguity if the exact 
meaning of these two terms of Inland and Foreign bilUy as here defined^ 
is kept very closely in view. 

Now there is every reason to believe that scarcely any tax in this 
country suffers from so few evasions as the stamp duty on bills of 
exchange. It may not be the direct interest of the drawer in all cases 
that the instrument shall be written upon paper impressed with the 
full and accurate amount of duty; but there are at least three other 
parties interested in the transaction, to whom it is of the utmost pos- 
sible moment that the requirements of the law shall be fulfilled. These 
parties are the acceptor, the endorsers, and the payee ; and it is pretty 
certain that the vigilance of parties concerned in these capacities does 
most effectually secure a full compliance with the Act of Parliament. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, at the outset, to know, that if the accounts 
furnished by the Stamp Office do actually contain the precise kind of 
information required, we have in those accounts a faithful outline of 
the extent ^nd fluctuations of the currency of inland bills of exchange. 

It becomes important, then, to ascertain what is the kind of informa- 
tion to be obtained from the Stamp Office ; and we shall find that the 
form of return, to be of any practical use, will be somewhat elaborate. 

The scale of duties is adjusted under the guidance of a twofold 
principle ; first, the amount of duty has reference to the amount of the 
bill; and, secondly, it has reference to the usance of the bill. For 
example, a bill for ^0/., at two months' date, pays a tax of 2s, ; and a 
bill for 50/., at the same usance, pays a tax of Ss, 6d.; but, on the 
other hand, if the bill for 20/. be drawn at three months, instead of 
two, it pays 2s, 6d,^ instead of 2s,; and, in like manner, a similar 
extension of the usance of the bill for 50/. raises the stamp upon it 
from 3*. 6d. to 4s, 6d, The most important feature of the scale, how- 
ever, is, that the duty increases mainlg with the amount of the hill. 

It will be obvious, from this statement, that nothing beyond a very 
va^e notion of the bill currency can be gathered from any Stamp 
Office return, which merely states the amount of revenue derived from 
the duty on bills of exchange in one sum^ and which does not at least 
particularize the amount of revenue received under each of the thirteen 
rates of duty. It is also important that separate returns should be 
given for different districts of the country. 

Supposing that such a return was actually rendered foy any par- 
ticular year, say for 1848, let us see what it would enable us to ascer- 
tain. We find from the schedule of rates, that a 8s, 6d, stamp, for 
instance, will cover a bill of from 50/. to 100/., at two months' date, 
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«nd of from SOZ. to 50/., at thru moDthfl' date ; and sappoM that tbo 
return informs us that, in 1848, as many as 10.000 stsunpa, of 3«. 8dL 
eacii, were sold in Great Britain, it is quite plain that, even with the 
aid of these important facts, we cannot arrive at any very precise eoa* 
elusion as to the actual total amount of inland bills of ezchaim^eieated 
by the sale of these 10,000 three-and*six penny stamps; and still less 
can we ascertain with any approach to certainty what was the aTeraj^ 
amount of such bills in eireulation at one time during the year 1848. 
We cannot arrive at these results, because, in the first place, the legal 
range of the stamp is a very wide one, namely, from 30/. to 100/.; and, 
in the next place, we have no means of knowing how many of the bilk 
were drawn at leu than two months' date, and now many begfcnd it. 

How, then, can the mere elements of the calculation rendered by 
the Stamp Office be turned to profitable account ? Obviously, only 
by one method, and that method must consist in ascertaining, from a 
careful and systematic examination of a large number of real and ^oii4 
Jide bills of exchange drawn iipon 3f. 6d. stamps, two facts, namely, (1) 
the average amount of each bill, and (2 ) the average tuanee of each bill. 

If we suppose that these two additional facts have been established, 
the formula will then be complete, and it will assume a very simple 
shape, thus — Given that in 1848, there were sold, say, 10,000 stamps, 
at Ss. 6d, each, upon each of which a bill for, say, 46/. was drawn, at 
an average usance of, say, three months, what was the total and 
WMToge circulation of such bills in that year? 

Abtr, in a few worda^ the main object of this paper ie to deeerihe the 
methods I haw pursued for aeeertaining by actual obeervation those 
elements of the (xdculation by the aid of which alone the offloial ae eos mt s 
can be rendered of practical use. 

The following is the schedule of stamp duties imposed by 55 
Geo. III., cap. 184, divided into Three Groups. With reference to 
these groups, I shall presently have something more to say. 

Table I. 

Bates ofDu^on Inland Bills of Exchange imposed by 55 Geo, IJJ,^ cap. 184, 
{l^\5) and at present in force in Great Britain, 



stamps in Groups. 


Two Months* Uaaace. 


Above Two Months' Usanoe. 


(Is 

• 1*. 6J 


Fncn 

£ 

2 

20 
80 

50 1 

100 
200 
300 

500 
1,000 
2.000 
3,000 


To 

£ 
5 
20 
80 
50 

100 
200 
300 
500 

1,000 
2«000 
3,000 
above 


Vtom 

£ 

• ••• 

I 

20 

30 

50 

100 

200 

ftOO 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

8,000 


To 

£ 

5 


M2*. ' 


20 


,2». Orf. 


80 


r3#. M 


50 
100 
200 
800 

1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
above 


«v 4«. 64. , 


1I.< 5, 


.6* ' 


fS*. ^d 


12#. 6rf 

30* 







III. — Data employed in t^e present inquiry; Retumx fumisheS bv 
certain of the London Bankers and Bill-Brokers; Taltuiar Anafysu 
of these jHetums; Importance of the results obtained from diem. 

Concerned practically, as I am, in the daily aduiinistr^iion of & 
kank, I have been desirous for Bome time to ascertain with an approach 
t0 aceusaoy the extent and fluctuations of the currency of biUa of 
exchange. I have once or twice endeavoured to obtain, ilurough 
TadouB channels, such a return from the Stamp Office as would effec- 
tually serve as the basis of an extensive inquiry; hut, from one cause 
or another, I never had the j{pod fortune to succeed. The publication, 
however, of the Appendix to the Keport of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Commercial Distress, appointed with referenoc 
to the flnancial crisis of 1847, in a gr^at measure put me in possession 
of the data I had so lonpr endeavoured to obtain. The Appendices 
Nos. 27 and 29 to that Report contain a detailed account of the 
revenue ohtaine.d from stamp duties on bills of exchange in Great 
BriUuUj Lancashire and Cheshir/S^ during the period from Ist January, 
1830, to October, 1847. And combining this document with a Return 
contained in the Appendix No.' 5 to the Commons' Report on Joint 
Stock Banks of 1837 (15th July, 1837, No. 531), a complete account 
is obtained of the sale of bill stamps in Grea^ Britain for a period of 
twenty years, that is to say, from 1st January, 1828, to Slst Decem- 
ber, 1847. I must mention, however, that I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. Porter, the Secretary of the Board of Trade, for the 
iigures required to complete the Return on the Commeocial Distress 
Report, from October to December, 1847; for at the time when the 
calculations of which I am about to submit the results were undez- 
taken, in the spring and summer of lft4d, the Tables of Revenue, &«^ 
for i 847, hud not been published. I shall have occasion, farther or, 
to give several specific references to the authorities upon which I hsrt 
depended for my official facts ; but these are the immediate <urcumr 
fttiinpAR which led to the preparation of the present paper. 

Furnished with materials so complete from the Stamp Ofiios, as to 
the n umbe r of bill stamps sold, and the districts in whieh they had 
been distributed, I became very soon convinced that the only satfs- 
faotory method of ascertaining the two remaining elementa of the calr 
onlatton, namely, (1) the average amount of the bilk drawn upon each 
kind of stamp, and (2) the average usance of each of these deseriptioos 
of bills, was to obtain an extensive series of observationft as to these 
two particulars^ by the actual examination of a mass of bondjide bills 
ef exchange in circulation, and so selected as to prea^At a fair sample 
of the bill currency of the country. This could only be done by the 
assistanee of some of the City bankers, having an extensive busiatsi^ 
in which bills of exchange to a large amount pass through their ha»d& 
Through the kindness of Mr. Tooke, I was introduo^ to five very 
eminent firms in tiie City, distinguished for the extent of their business 
as bankers and as bill-brokers ; and by the support and countenattce 
which he gave to the request I ventured to make to each of these 
bouses, I was furnished by them with certain statistical returns, conr 
taining the results of a careful examination of a portion of the bills in 
their respective bill casea. Without the facta which these retuiaa 
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enabled me to ascertain, it would have been quite futile to have pro- 
secuted the inquiry with any prospect of success ; and I feel, therefore, 
tliat I am under the greatest obligation to the distinguished parties in 
question for the essential assistance they were good enough to render 
with so much courtesy and promptness. 

The total number of bills of exchange (inland and foreign) included 
in the accounts rendered by these five houses, is as many as 4,367 hills, 
drawn for a total sum of 1,216,974/. 

The details of the information obtained from the respective firms I 
have considered throughout to be strictly confidential, but it will be 
quite easy to describe the method of observation and the general 
results without any undue revelation of particular and confidential 
statements. 

The following table is the copy of part of two pages of one of the 
banker's returns : — 

Table II. 
Billsy Inland, drawn on 3f . 6d, Stamps and at thefilhwing Dates, vu, ;^ 





One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 






Month. 


Months. 


Months. 


Months. 


Months. 


Months. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 








34 


48 


49 












40 


45 


43 












70 


35 


46 








« 




96 


35 


43 












61 


50 


48 












53 


47 


48 










&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 




Total 


200 


1,305 


7,702 


3,102 


171 


412 


12,892 




Average Sum 


200 


108-7 


770 


54*4 


85*5 


68-6 


72-4 


Avrg. Usance 


■ •»• 


• • •• 


• • • ■ 


• • • • 


• ••• 


• ••• 


3-7 


No.ofBms.... 


1 


12 


100 


57 


2 


6 


178 


No. of Months 


1 


24 


300 


288 


10 


36 


659 



It will be observed that this form is occupied entirely by bills 
drawn upon stamps of 3s. 6d. each, and contains separate columns for 
bills drawn at an usance of one, two, three, four, five, and six months ; 
there are also calculations at the foot of the form for ascertaining, from 
the preceding entries, (1) the total sum represented by the whole of 
the bills ; (2) the average amount of the bills at each usance ; (3) the 
average usance 'of all the bills; and (4) the total number of hiHa 
enumerated at 3s. 6d. 

Now to each of the five banking houses a schedule was delivered, 
properly ruled and headed, with a sufficient number of pages under 
each of the thirteen rates of stamp duty, and under the head of 
" foreign bills" (as bearing no British stamp), to contain the entry of 
about one thousand distinct bills of exchange. And it is important to 
point out, that the only things essential to the perfect accuracy of the 
return were, that the person employed to compile it should turn over 
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the bills placed before him one by one, and merely enter the amount 
of each bill on the page (3«. 6d,y 4s. 6d,, &c.) and in the column 
(1, 2, 3, &c., months) to which it might happen to belong. I have 
every reason to believe that the whole of the returns were filled up 
with great care, and that the facts they profess to represent may be 
accepted with entire confidence. 

The calculations connected with each return were made under my 
own superintendence. 

When the facts contained in the five Bankers' Returns were thus 
reduced, the result amounted to this — 

Tkc^, by the actual inspection of 4,367 foreign and inland Bills of 

Exchange^ representing the important sum o/* 1,216,974/., and taken at 

hazard from an immense mass of bills drawn in London^ in the manu-- 

facturing districts^ in Scotland, in the agfncultural districts, and in 

foreign countries, the average number of Pounds sterling drawn upon 

each denomination of stamp had been ascertained, and also the average 

Usance, 

And, as I shall have occasion to point out by-and-by, this was a 
step in the investigation which had not been previously accomplished 
in so extensive and systematic a manner. It then only remained to 
employ the average results founded upon the bankers'* and brokers' 
returns in the reduction of the data furnished by the Stamp Office. 
This was clearly a mere matter of calculation ; but I confess that, if I 
had foreseen, before I undertook the task, the extent and severity of 
the labour it would impose^ I am not at all certain that I should have 
ventured upon the inquiry. The employment of logarithms, of course, 
abbreviated the number of figures very much, and every precaution was 
taken to avoid errors, by the use of paper ruled in such a manner that 
each individual figure had a niche to itself, and by the enforcement of 
a ^stem of checks. The following figures are copied from the calcu- 
lations relative to inland bills in 1 847, and the process followed in the 
calculation will be easily gathered from the tenour of the extract itself: — 

Inland Bills. 

Example. 

Stamps, %s. 6d., for year 1847. — Great Britain. 

43^628/. = amount of stamp duty received at 8«. 6d. 
428*5/. = average sum borne by stamps of St. 6df. each. 
3*07 = average nsance of such bills in months. 
*425 = decimal of II, corresponding to Ss. 6(f. 

Then, 43,628 = X£* 6397653 
*425 = \ 1* 6283889 



5* 0113764 



102,650 = No. of Stamps sold. 



* In other parts of this paper I have referred to these RetumSi for the sake of 
brevity, under the short title of '* Bankers' Returns/' but 1 am anxious that it should 
be clearly understood that under this title I include the five special Returns (four 
from Bankers and one from the leading Bill-Brokers' House in the City,) which, as 
in the text above, and in Table III.| are sometimes described as ** Bankers' and 
Brokers' Returns." 
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iVZyWOV 

428^ 



X 5*<ni37«4 
X S'63195M 

7-6433272 

43987000' s In j^B., totef mm erattvA. 



43987000* » X 7*6433272 
307 = X 0-4871384 



7*1561886 



14328* s in £%,^ the siub in drcnlatian at one tine. 

The general results arriTed at \jj this somewhat formidable series 
of calculations will appear presently; in the meantime, wb may con- 
veniently refer to the following table (Table III.)i which contains a 
general summary of the 4,867 bills recorded in the bankers' retiims. 

Table IIL 

^hmnA Stmmwry iif^ Mm ^ Banker^ ami Broken^ MUtttnui*' speddlJsf 

fiinnUbedfor the pmrpotes ^fth%§ Jmquify* 



L 


%. 


6. 


4. 


5. 


a. 


7. 


8. 


fi. 


10. 


11. 


Stamps. 


of 
BUh. 


Uwnca. 


Total 
Amount cf 

BUUof 
each Stamp. 


1 

Afbtkm 
Bill 


r«rC€ii<i.or 


Ifr. LeMtfaui'ii 
Scale. 


Group. 


Total. 


blMit 


aLvenge 

BiU. 




BiUs. 


No. 


Amount. 


Ko. 


Amount. 


Usance. 


2*. 6(£. ,..| 


MS- 
464 


-Ifaiitiie. 

«• 

ii'9 1 
81 


13,438 


£ 

• • t 

1«'« 
19 2 i 

28-9 

1 


84-9' 
50-2 


• a ■ 

9« 

28-6 
61 9 


8-1 

7-4 

10-6 


• •• 

•1 
8 

18 


18 \ 

23 

28 


8 
3 
8 

8 


CL) 1 


Mft 


87 


21,748 


211 


100- 


lOO- 


21 1 


1-9 


18-5 


3 


8*. 6rf. ... 
4*. 6i. ... 

6* 

6* 


67© 

680 
866 
298 


«-6 
8 7 
8-6 
8-8 


96,29S 1 

47,096 
67,472 
I 45 


4W'l 

74-7 
157* ! 

284- 


30-5 

83-8 
1«B 
IS -9 


19 4 

21-8 
«6-8 
89- 


18- 

14-4 
6-4 
6-8 


8-8 
4-6 
6-9 


60 
96 

167 
270 


S 
8 
8 
3 


(H.) 


1,864 


3 6 


215«505 


140 4 


100- 


100- 


42-6 


17-6 


145-7 


3 


8*. U. ... 
12*. erf- 
IB* 

26* 

80* 


858 
227 
300 

27 
82 


8-9 

4- 

41 

4-1 

4- 


153,429 
181,715 
148,757 
70,127 
144,189 


428-5 

600-6 

1497-2 

2597-8 

4505 -8 


48-1 
90 6 

18-4 
8 6 

4-4 


21-9 

86- 

21-4 

10- 

20-7 


8-4 

5-S 

8-3 

•6 

•« 


12 5 
14-6 
12-4 
5 9 
11-8 


460 

87S 

V540 

2310 

7000 


8 
8 
8 
3 
8 


an.) 


744 


3 8 


699,187 


1965 8 


100- 


100- 


17-2 


57-4 


2417 


3 


Inland... 
Foreign * 


3,533 
834 


3-4 
3-2 


936,440 
280^444 


265- 
336 2 


• • • 


■ at 


80-9 
19 1 


76-9 
231 


• • • 

• • ■ 


■ •« 

■ • • 


Totals 


4,867 


3-4 


1,216,884 


278-6 


• •• 


• *<■ 


100- 


100- 


• • • 


«• • 



\Note, — The only eolnmns of diis table which seem to require explanation are 
the four columns of per centages, (cols. 6, 7, 8, 9.) Thus, selecting the 3«. 6d. 
rate of duty, and reading from left to right, we find the following results. — There 
were 570 inland bills actually examined bearing 3«. Gd. stamps, having an aTerage 
usance of 3*3 months each, representing a total sum of 26^292/. : and one with 
another drawn for 46' I/, each. These 570 bills were equal to 30*5 per cent, of the 
whole number of bills (1,864) contained in Group II., and were eqnal to 13* per cent.' 
of the whole number of bills (4>367) contained in the entire table. And the amount 
(26,292/.) of the 570 biU« wa« equal to 12*4 per cent, of the whole amount (215,5051.) 
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ifei Gnmp Il.i flttd to 2'3 ptr cent, of the total amovBt (1,216,664^.) oontdned in 
ibseatire table. For bills at 3e. 6d. stamp, the researches of Mr. Leathara gave an 
average usance of three months, and an average sam of 50/. each. The employment 
of two sets of per centages — one set for the totals of each group^ and a second set for 
the totals of the entire table — enables the reader to perceive at onee what relation 
each part of th0 table bears to all the rest. For example, — the mnnber of biUs at 
3j^ 6dL IB eifval to 13 per oent. of the wiM>ie munber of bills in the table ; bnt ^m 
mmotmt of the bills at 3«. 642. is only equal to 2*3 per cent, oi tbe whole amoofit eo»- 
taaned in tbe table. The inference, therefore, is this — that where the number of ob- 
servations at 3*. 6<f. is so large a portion of the whole (13 per cent.) we may conclndo 
that the results at 3*. 6rf. are near the truth. The average ammmts of each group 
(for example, 21*1/. for Group I.) are obtained hi this taWe by taking <*ie average of 
the averages composing each group. The object of the average amount of each groa|^ 
in tiffi ease is to indicate the general size of the bills composing it, and this oould not 
be done if the average of the groups was found in the usual, and under other circum- 
stances, the proper manner, of dividing the total results by tbe total number of the 
actual facts composing those results — e. ff. Group I. by dividing 21,74«/. by 925. 
It win be well, however, to point ont in this place, onee for all, that throughout the 
wiftolo of tkis inquiry great oare has been employed in the cakalntion of the awetmfet, 
and in no case are the figures given aa an averac;s, the mere offspring of previoM 
ayeznges, bist are the honest results ofi comparing all the facts with all the resiUts. I 
beg to direct particular attention to this point.] 

rr.—IHtisUm of the ftheU M^usafBUU into thre6 Groupa^ BeaMwfor 

9ueh DxmtwHs^ and Umi of it; Biili^mpkf^ in di^^trmi Branch 

of Trade. 

It wiH he seen that this table (Table ITT.) is divided into three 
groups, with reference to the rates of duty; and as several of the sub- 
Bequent conclusions will be found to depend in an intimate degree 
upon this classification of the rates of duty, it will be well to explain 
the reasons which led to its adoption before proceeding further. 

In the first place, however, the following abstract (Table IV.) of 
the general suncunary already given (Table III.)* wiay be conveniently 
introduced. 

Table IV. 

Abstraa of the General Summary ( Tahle III.) oftlie Reiumt fumiehtd %r 

the Five Banking Houses. 





Bates of Duty. 


Legal Range. 




Groups. 


At Two 

Months, or 

Lees. 


Abova 

Two 

Mentha. 


Range. 


▲venga 
Bom. 


Awwnm 

GBanoe. 






£ £ 


£ £ 


£ £ 


£ 


Mthfl. 


I. 


\ 28., 28. 6d. 1 


2lN» 50 


2to 30 


19-2 to 28*9 


211 


2-7 


IL 


(38.6d.,48.6d.\ 


50 ,,500 


30 „ 300 


461 „ 284- 


140*4 

1 


3*6 


in. 


r 68. 6d., ] 
h2«.6d.,15*.,} 
[ 25tf., 30». J 


500 & above 


300 & above 


428*5 „ 4505*8 


1965-8 


3*8 



It will be seen that Croup I. is confined to small bills, of which 
tke utmoct legal limii is 30/.; and the average amount, as ascertained 
hf tiw banken* retoni% is 21*7/., mth an usance of 2*7 inei^Mk 
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The next group (Group. II.) includes bilb of a medium flose, of 
which the highest legal limit is 300/.; and the ascertained average 
amount is 140*4/., with an usance of 3*6 months. 

The last group (Group III.) contains all bills above 300/. 

Now the chief object of this classification is to obtain, if possible, 
some insight into the different causes which influence the extent and 
fluctuations of different portions of the bill currency; for it is very 
important to bear in mind that there is a most marked distinction to 
be drawn between several classes of biUs; and that these lines of 
separation have reference chiefly to the magnitude of the bills them- 
selves. 

If I have succeeded in the arrangement of these groups, I have 
included in 

(1). Group- III. the bills which are drawn for considerable sums 
between merchants, producers and manufacturers^ and wholesale 
dealers; and between importers and large consumers of raw material; 
or, speaking generally, between ^' merchants and dealers." 

(2). Group II., in like manner, is intended to contain the class of 
bills drawn between houses of less extent of business, and wielding a 
less powerful capital, and also between large wholesale houses and the 
better class of retail dealers; in general terms, between '' dealers and 
retailers." 

(3). Group I. is meant to include the small bills which belong 
essentially to retail trade, and may be described with considerable 
propriety as drawn between '* retailers and consumers;" or where the 
acceptor does not iiappen to be the actual consumer, still carrying on 
a business of so limited an extent that he is only one step above the 
class who do literally consume on the supply of their own personal 
wants the commodities they purchase. 

The general result, therefore, is this — ^that, by the introduction 
of this arrangement into groups, we have before us, with more or less 
of completeness, the three great departments into which the trade 
of the country may be distinguished, with considerable propriety, 
namely: — 

In Group III. we have the trade carried on by what are called 
" first hands," that is to say, importing merchants, extensive manu- 
facturers, and the largest class of dealers. 

In Group II. we have the trade carried on by what may be called 
'^ second hands," that is, by houses who supply themselves in a great 
measure from the importers and manufacturers, and, to a considerable 
extent, come in contact with the actual consumers. This group also 
includes ^^ first hand" merchants, and manufacturers of comparatively 
limited capital and connexions. 

In Group I. we have the retail trade of the country; such as 
shopkeepers, small farmers, dealers in cattle, and so on. 

It will now be needful to undertake a short review of the history 
of the question to the present time. 

V. — Outline of the Ifistory of Bills of Exchange subsequent to 1770; 

small Bills of last Century, 

It is stated by Mr. Chitty, that bills and promissory notes were 
not assessed with stamp duty in England before 1782, when the 
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special exemption which had heen created in their favour by the 
statute of 5th William and Mary, cap. 21, sec. 5, was repealed by the 
Act of 22 Geo. III., cap. 83, and a scale of duties was imposed, 
wMch was very rapidly increased by a series of Acts of Parliament, of 
which the last became law in 1815 {55 Geo. III. cap. 184). 

Previously, however, to the date of the first revenue Act relative to 
bills and notes (22 G«o III., cap. 33), the. attention of the Legis- 
lature had been directed, in a somewhat special manner, to certain 
abuses of this species of paper credit, alleged to exist principally in 
the north of England. 

For some time previous to 1775, when the number of country 
banks was exceedingly small, and the facilities afforded by their 
operations, and by the issue of local notes, had scarcely any existence, 
a practice seems to have gradually grown up, which led dealers and 
tradesmen of reputed substance to pay the wages of their servants, and 
some portion of the daily demands'against them, in promissory no€es 
of very trifling amount. When this custom had become in a measure 
established, abuses crept in, and considerable frauds were committed 
by the surreptitious introduction into the form of the instruments of 
conditional clauses, which very greatly impaired the remedy of the 
holder of the note against the issuer, in the event of its dishonour. 

On the 27th March, 1775, the subject was brought before Par^ 
liament by Sir George Saville, who at that time represented the 
county of York; and in the course of his speech he stated several 
facts which, if they had come down to us in a less authentic form, we 
might with great reason have received only after some hesitation. In 
the short abstract of the speech of Sir George Saville, given in the 
Parliamentary History, he is said to have exhibited specimens of these 
notes, as low as a shilling and eighteenpence. I had heard it stated 
in* Yorkshire that he actually exhibited a promissory note, with 
several endorsements, for sixpence. The record in the Parliamentary 
History is as follows: — "a.d. 1775, 27th March. — Small Notes Bill — 
Sir George Saville moved the House to go into committee to consider 
of the evil arising from the circulation in payment of notes of small 
value. Two witnesses were examined, and several of the notes were 
exhibited. Some of them so low as a shilling or eighteenpence. The 
evil seemed to be confined to certain trading parts of Yorkshire, 
where it had been productive of the most iniquitous consequences. A 
Bill was accordingly ordered to be brought in on 'the facts stated, to 
correct the evil complained of." (Pari. Hist., vol. 18, p. 74.) 

' The Bill here referred to became, in the course of that session, the 
Statute 15 Geo III., cap. 51 (1775), subsequently continued by 17 
Geo. III., cap. 30, and made perpetual by 27 Geo. III., cap. 16. The 
title of the first Act of the series in 1775 was " An Act to restrain the 
negotiation of Promissory Notes and Inland Bills of Exchange under a 
limited sum within that part of Great Britain called England;" and a 
few sentences from the, preamble are worth quoting. For example — 
*' Whereas various notes, bills of exchange, and drafts for money, for 
very small sum^^ have for some time past been circulated or negotiated in 
lieu of cash within that part of Great Britain called England, to the 
great prejudice of trade and public credit^ and many of such bills and 
drafts being payable under certain terms and restrictions^ which the 
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poorer sort of mannfaciuieis, Brtifioers, labovreti, and oAen eaimot 
comply with, otherwise than by beinj^ subject to great eztoftion aad 
abuse." And the Act then proceeded to prohibit all notes and bills 
for less than itoenttf tkUHngB nndsr a penalty of tOl.y and tin uHsr 
illegality of the instrument. 

The next Act (17 Geo; III., cap. 80) extended the like prohibi- 
tion horn U. to i/., and recited that *^the former Act had been 
attended with yery salutary effects." 

These measures of the Legislature were effectual in the aeooni^ 
plishment of their objects, and we find no mora oomplaintB of tlM 
preyalence of infinitesimal bills of exchange. 

The comparatively small bills of exchange for sums ranging &om 
10/. to 30/., and higher sums^ which were so nnmerons in Lancadiirt 
and Yorkshire during the early part of the present century, had 
nothing in common with their somewhat discreditable prsdecessofa. 
These bills were in great favour among the small niann&ctuiers, and 
among dealers in wool, cattle, and com. They wen pcorerbial for 
their dirty appearance, the profusion of their endonements, and fop 
the much more valuable quality of being very raiely unpcid'*'. 

Such is a very ooncise outline of a somewhat onriona state of 
things in the early period of our modem and highly polished system 
of paper credit. I cannot here pursue the topic further; but it is 
every way deserving of » careful investigation. Nor can I do mom 
in this place than merely refer to the very able and, considering tho 
period when it was published, extraordinary treatise by Mr. Thornton 
on paper credit, which appeared in 180St. If my space had permitted 
me to indulge in extracts from that treatise, I think I could have 
shown that Mr. Thornton, even in 1802, had arrived at condnsiona 
with reference to a considerable portion of the paper currency of this 
country, and especially of bilk of exchange, so accurate and compto- 
hensive as, in a great measure, to anticipate fully many of the results 
which have been subsequently established by elaborate inquiry and 
discussion. I would also refer very markedly to the eritiqns on Mr* 
Thornton's book, contributed by Mr. Horner to the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

VI. — Opinions expressed hy Lord Orerstone and Mr, Burgess, and 
impliedly sanctioned by the Parliamentary Committee ^1832 and 
1840, concerning Fluctuations in the Volume of the Bill Currency, 

I must pass over for the present the incidental discussions relative 
to bills of exchange which occurred in connexion with the bul^on 
report of 1810, and the reports on cash payments in 18li>, in order to 
allnde to the bank charter report of 1832. 

In the course of the examination, before the Bank Chaiter Com* 

* ^ It is in the recoUectioa of many persons that al] t^ woollen baainess of tbe 
West RkUng was conducted by Bills of Exchange at two moBtbs' date, as low as 5/., 
drawn without stamps, with gold for wages, without the intervention of bank notes 
previous to the last war."— Leatham's Second Series of Letters on Currency, 1840^ 
p. 38. 

t An Inqcdfy into the Nature and Eflfeets of the Paper Credit of Great Britan, 
by fieary Thorsftoa, Eaq., M .P. htmion, Svo., 1802, p^ S20. 
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mittee, of Mr. Henry Burgess (ai tint time ihe Soovotary of the A88o«> 
datioB of Govniry BankersX ^^"^ ksown as the principal writer of 
a waivable periodical pabiicatioa, called the ^^ Bankers Girciilar," a 
very fimnal reference was made to the circamstanoes which determine 
the amount of biils of exchanf^e in cirealataoa ; and Mr. Burgees ex- 
piessed certain opiniom which were subsequently adopted by one of 
the most dtstiaguisbed writers of the present time on the subject of 
the currency, — Lord Overstone (at that time Mr. Joaes Loyd). I 
have nothing to do here with the theoretical grounds of Mr. Burgess* 
opinions. I confine myself to pointing out what has been the natgire 
of the impressions entertained recently by the highest authorities as to 
the amount and fluctuations of the bill currency. 

In answer to Question 5,334, which inquired of Mr. Burgesa— 
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Is it the result of your experience that upon a contraction of the issuet of the 
Bank taking place the amount of Bills of Exchange is also narrowed; and is it in 
ihe exact ratio j or in a very increased ratio f* That geftdeman answered^ **ft U 
m m vwy tt^creased-ratioJ* 

This answer was followed by four elaborate questions and replies, 
in which it is regarded as certain, both by the examiner and the wit- 
ness, — that, as a contraction in tJte guantit^/ of hank notes in circulation 
produces directly a muck greater relative contraction in the volume of the 
hill currency, the influence exercised by the Bank of England upon 
the trade of the country, in the way of contraction, can only be ascer- 
tained with correctness by adding the very large assumed contraction 
in the amount of bills of exchange to the ascertained moderate contrac- 
tion in the quantity of bank notes. I beg to point out that, in the 
evidence before the Charter Committee, this conclusion is not adopted 
as a matter of hypothesis, but as a matter of fact. 

"When Lord Overstone was examined before the Committee on 
Banks of Issue, in 1840 — and nothing can be more instructive than 
the whole of his Lordship's evidence on that occasion — the statements 
before the Charter Committee relative to bills of exchange were re- 
called to his notice. In Question No. 2,666, Sir Charles Wood 
inquired of Lord Overstone (then Mr. Loyd), '* Is the amount of 
bills of exchange dependent in some degree on the quantity of 
money ? ** and the following answer was returned : — 

* * I apprehend that U is dependent in a very frettt degree. 1 coaoder tke monejr 
of the country to be the foundation, and the Bills of £lxchange t» be the superstruc- 
ture raised upon it. I conceive that Bills of Exchange are an important form of 
banking operations; and the circulation of the country is the money in which these 
operations are to be adjusted; any contraction of the circulation of the coufltry witt 
act, of coarse, upon credit. BiOe of Bwchm*ff<e Mny an important firm eftredit, 
uriBfeel the effect (fthat eontrmction in a very pemmfvX degree; they wiUy in fact ^ 
be contracted in a much greater degree than the paper circulation. This point was 
adverted to in the inquiries of tke Committee of 1832, and the question was put in a 
very pointed form to Mr. Burgess, the Secretary of the Country Bankers' Associa- 
tion ; and I have therefore extracted the question put and his answer to it. * Is it the 
result of your experience that upon a contraction of the issues of tfcc Bank taking 
plaoe the amoant of BiUa of Exchange is also narrowed ; and is it in the exact ration 
or in a very iacreased ratio?' * It is in a very increased ratio*' / believe that answer 
to be perfectly correct." — Commons' Report, Banks of Issue, 1840, p. 213. 

Any opinion adopted by Lord Overstone must always command 
the greatest attention; but we shall see presently how diffieult it is to 
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detennine upon ||[eneral gTonnds of reasoning any conclmion in a cage 
like the present, where we can only speak with confidence when the 
actual facts have been ascertained and are before ns. Unless there is 
some radical error in the whole of the official data, it will appear that 
the effects produced by a limitation of bank notes are the exact con- 
trary of those described by Lord Overstone and Mr. Burgess; and 
that Ynth/eteer bank notes, there are not fewer bills of exchange, bnt a 
great deal more. 

YII. — The Researches of Mr. Leatham relative to Bills of Exchange; 
Comparison of Mr. Leatham's data tdth the data of this Inquiry; 
Agreements; Differences of considerable moment in data and results, 

I now come to speak of the researches of, I believe, the only 
inquirer besides myself, who has hitherto attempted to construct a 
statistical table of the amount of bills of exchange created and in 
circulation during a given period. 

Whatever merit may be due to directing, in the first instance, the 
attention of the public in a systematic manner to the bill currency, 
certainly belongs to the late Mr. Leatham, of Wakefield, for many 
years the able and esteemed head of the banking firm of Leatham, 
Tew, and Co., of Wakefield and Pontefract. 

Mr. Leatham succeeded his father in the business of the banking 
house, and he was, in the most ample sense of the term, a man entirely 
conversant with the principles and details of his profession ; he was a 
man also of enlarged views and an enlightened curiosity. 

The results of Mr. Leatham's researches on the subject of bills of 
exchange were laid before the public, in three short publications, in 
the course of the years 1840 and 1841. The first of these works was 
a pamphlet of seventy pages, of which I copy the title in a note*, 
containing a series of letters, originally private, addressed to the pre- 
sent Sir Charles Wood, Bart., soon after the appointment of that gen- 
tleman to be Chairman of the Commons* Committee on Banks of 
Issue, in 1840. The first edition of this tract was very speedily 
exhausted, and a second impression was issued in August, 1840; it is 
called the " First Series" of Letters. 

The second work was a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, addressed 
to Mr. W. R. Wood, a Manchester merchant, chiefly with reference 
to the evidence given by that gentleman before the Banks of Issue 
Committee. This pamphlet was published in January, 1841, and did 
not reach a second edition ; it is called the ^* Second Series" of 
Letters. 

In June 1841, Mr. Leatham published, on a single sheet, a 
" General Table of the Currency of Great Britain and Ireland, 1832- 
1839" (Richardson, Cornhill). This table contains the most complete^ 
exhibition of the series of calculations undertaken by Mr. Leatham 
with reference to bills of exchange. 

Mr. Leatham also forwarded to the Glasgow Meeting of 1840 of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science a communica- 
tion embodying the most important conclusions at which he had 
arrived. 

* Letters on the Currency, addressed to Charles Wood, Esq., M.P, London, 
P. Richardson^ 1840. 
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On the 19th October, 1842, this very excellent person died at 
Leamington, at the age of fifty-nine. 

If his life had been prolonged for a few years, I beliere it was his 
intention to have consolidated into a more permanent form, and 
materially to have extended, the publications I haye mentioned. 

I have been thus careful in referring to the labours of Mr. Lea- 
tham, because I am most desirous to award to him the praise which is 
justly his due, and because I am desirous to afford future inquirers the 
fullest means of comparing the method and the results of the present 
investigation with the method and the results of those which have 
preceded it. 

And, in pursuit of the same object, I shall employ Mr. Leatham's 
own words in describing the procedure by which he arrived at his 
conclusions. 

It appears that, as early as the year 1827, some calculations were 
instituted by Mr. Leatham relative to the bill currency, and were 
founded upon Stamp Office returns obtained by Mr. Marshall, at that 
time a Yorkshire member. (First Series, p. 4.) 

I have already explained that the two vital elements in the calcu- 
lation which determine — > 

(1) The average sum drawn upon each kind of stamp, and 

(2) The average ttsance of the bills drawn upon each kind of 
stamp, — ^have been ascertained, in the preient instaneCy by the sys- 
tematic record, in a tabular form, of certain particulars collected from 
4,367 bills of exchange, representing a sum of 1,216,974/. of actual 
capital engaged in trade and commerce. 

I cannot gather from Mr. Leatham's writings that he settled the 
preliminary parts of his inquiry quite so carefully. I infer rather that 
he trusted to his great practical experience for the adjustment of an 
a priori scale of average amounts and average usances^ and only 
referred to his own bill-case for points of confirmation. He says, 
'^ I have assigned to each stamp the amount of bill it will cover, taking 
the medium^ and not the highest amount ; and I have supposed the 
average of bills drawn to be at two months' date." (First Series, p. 5.) 
This statement seems to settle conclusively that the scale of averages 
was drawn out a priori; and the following passage confirms this im- 
pression : ^' The statement was carefully drawn up by the aid of my 
friend^ W, W. Brown, Esq., of Leeds, and our joint cashiers. The 
proof may be referred to other bankers, but not to stamp distributors, 
who have not the banker's eye and experience in making the calcula- 
tions, nor can they refer to a mass of hills and take promiscuously to the 
amount of 100,000/. or 200,000/. for the purpose of ascertaining the 
average amounts drawn on each denomination of stamp^ as well as the 
average daie'' (First Series, p. 9.) 

If it may be inferred from this quotation that the amount of bond 

fde bills actually examined was " 100,000/. or 200,000/.," it would 

appear that, with a basis, in the present instance^ of 1,216,000/., the 

extent of actual data upon which we proceed is about six times as 

great as that embraced in the researches of Mr. Leatham. 

Mr. Leatham appears to have been more uncertain as to the 
average ttsances than the average sums of each kind of stamp. And it 
appears (First Series, p. 55) that, in finally fixing upon three months 
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M the ftVMMige date, 1m was ^ded by ^ Mves ^jt^ ezperiettce of the 
two leading bii-lbrokera in the City" (I piesuuM Overend, Crumeyy 
and Co., and Sanderaoii and Co.); and in fixin^^ upon one-mMk of the 
inland bills as the amount of tha/erft^» bills, he was also guided by 
a return obtained from Messrs. Orereiid, Gumey, and Co. He says, 
^^ I have to rvet on the retva kindly fsmislied by the leading bill- 
brokers' firm in the City of the lesalt of aeTeA days' business^ and I 
find it is one-fifth ; but in order to err on the aa£e side, I take it (t. «., 
the proportion oi/ortiffn bills) at sM^-etarii of the whole of the Mamd 
bills." (First Series, p. &5.) 

Referring back to Table III., at page 150, we shall find the scale of 
average 9um$ and average usrnnem detenuned by Mr. Leatham in the 
manner just pointed out, placed in jnxtapositioM with the same lesalts 
as given by the five bankers' returns. 

Tliere are some important diderenees in the 4»v0ra^ sums; but 
de<^dedly the vartfttion o# greatest noment between Mr. Leatham's 
elements of eakulation and my own, are in the oolumns of «tMru^ 
usances, 

Mr. Leatham adopts throughout an nniform period of ikree months* 
usance. On the other hand, the bankers' returns give a widely 
different result. From them we learn tJUU tke usasuse increases pro- 
^essvseiy vsxth the rnnaunt of tie bill; for example, that while biUs of 
201, are drawn at Hoo months, ImHs of 1000/. are draws at /mr 
months. 

It is this diflference of usanee which accounts ehielly for the Tery 
greatly-au^^mented sum in cirenlation eft ene t%m>e, as shown by the 
present inquiry, over that shown by the calculations of Mr. Leatham, 
and for a very ebvious reason. For example, suppose that for any giv^n 
year, say 1847> the inveetigaticms of Mr. Leatham and myself led to a 
common result, namely, that the total amount of bills ereaied in that 
year was, say 54^,000,000/.; now, upon Mr. Leatham's supposition 
that the aveia^ usance of these bills was three months (one-£iHirth of 
a year), the amount of bills in circulation a# one time would be of 
course (500,000,800-4-4) 125,000,000/.; but if, on the other hand, 
there ^^^as good reason to conclude (as there is good reason to conclude) 
that the average usance is hn^er than three months, ^slj feur months 
(one-third of a year), then, with a total volume of bills created equal 
to 500,000^000^., the amount in circulation at one time would be 
(500^000,000-1-3) 166,606,666/., or 41^ millions sterling mos^ than 
the result arrived at by Mr. Leatham from data precisely the same as 
my own, in everything except the element of the tuanee. 

And I weuld beg to refer to this hypothetical itlostration as show* 
ing very fbreibly the necessity of asoertaimng the average usance with 
every possible degree of care, and abo as indicating that whieh is per- 
haps one of the most usefhl results of the present investigation, namely, 
the employifnent, for the first time, of an extensive series of recorded 
ehservations f&s the resolution of this qnestioa <d usance^ 

I am happy to say that the differences between the columns of 
average sums are not so important as to deprive the scale compiled by 
myself hovet the bankers' returns of the benefit of being confirmed in 
several places by Mr. Leatham's figures. 

The following abstract will show these results in greater detail :-— 
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Tabls V. 

Settles o/Awrttffe 8ume and Average Usaneee. 

Mr, LeatAam's Scale More or Less than Scale founded upon Bankers' Returns. 



ATerag 


«Sam. 


Average Usance. 


Stamps. 


Average Snm. 


Aversge Ussnee. 




Mr. Leatbam. 


Mr. Leatham. 


Mr. 


Bankers* 


Mr. 


Bankers* 












TiWithiim. 


Returns. 


Leatham. 


Retuma. 




Less. 


More. 


Less. 


Moi«. 


£ 


£ 


Months. 


Months. 




£ 


£ 


Mths. 


Mtbi. 


18- 


15-2 


3 


2- 


Is, 6(7. 


• ••• 


2-8 


«• «■ 


1- 


23- 


19-2 


3 


2-9 


2s. 


• ••• 


3-8 


• ••• 


•1 


28- 


28-9 


3 


3-1 


2s, 6d, 


•9 


• • • • 


•1 


• f • • 


50- 


461 


3 


3-3 


Zs, 6d, 


•••• 


3-9 


•3 


• ••• 


96- 


74-7 


3 


3-7 


is. 6d 


• ••• 


21-3 


•7 




167- 


157* 


3 


3-6 


hs. 


• •It 


10- 


•6 


• ••# 


270- 


284* 


8 


3*8 


6s. 


14* 


• ■ • • 


•8 


* • • # 


460- 


428*5 


3 


3*9 


%s. 6d. 


■ ■ • • 


81-5 


•9 


.... 


875- 


800-5 


3 


4- 


I2s. 6d, 


• • • a 


74*6 


1- 


• « • s 


1540- 


1497-2 


3 


41 


lbs. 


• ••• 


42*8 


11 


• ••• 



The agreement between the scales of average sums is very close up 
to the ratio of duty of Bs, 6d. ; but beyond that point, the differences 
become considerable; and the figures adopted by Mr. Leatham are, 
with one exception (6«.), greater in amount than my own. 

Tlie general conchision, therefore, is this, that, comparing the pre- 
sent inquiry with the inquiry conducted by Mr. Leatham--^ 

(1) Mr. Leatham's scale of average sums was h^her than my own ; 
and • 

(2) Mr. Leatham's scale of average ueancee was lower than my 
own. 

In spite, however, of the higher money amounts assigned to each 
bill by Mr. Leatham, the corrected Usance followed by myself has led 
me throughout to assign a higher figure than Mr. Leatham to the 
average bill circulation of each of the years to which his calculations 
applied. Thus — 

Ifdand Bills in Circulatien a$ one time in Great Britain during the 

Years as under. 



Years. 



1835 

1836...., 

1837 

1839 



Mr. Leatham. 



£ 
73 miUious. 
88 
83 
85 
98 






Present In^ulxy. 



£ 

83 miUioDS. 
105 

95 

97 
113 






Present Inquiry. 
More. 



.mmm^—m 



£^ 
10 millioias. 
17 
12 
12 
15 



n 
tt 

t1 



A few sentences more will suffice to point out the further features 
of difference between Mr. Leatham's investigation and the present. 

Mr. Leatham's tables extended from 1832 to 1639 (both years 
inclusive), and embraced a quarterly return for each year. The table, 
bawever, embodying these results, applied to the United Kingdom 
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CMar, 



only. For some of the yean (1832>d9), Mr. Leatham gave the figures 
separately for Great Britain. That gentleman did not extend his 
inquiry at all to bills <m for^gn countriu drawn in any part of the 
United Kingdom; nor did he attempt any classification of the inland 
bills into groups or periods; nor foand any general trains of reasoning 
upon the facts developed by his own tables; nor generally profess to do 
more than direct the attention of the public to the important fact, that 
the currency of bills of exchange very greatly exceeds in amount all 
other descriptions of currency put together, and in this he perfectly 
succeeded. 

I have only to add, in this place, the following figures, extracted 
from the General Table of the Currency, published by Mr. Leatham, 
in June, 1841 : — 

Table VI. 

Total Amount ofBilU^ Inland and Foreign^ in dreulation at one time in the 
United Kingdom during the Quarters ended as under ^ according to Mr* 
Leatham's Tables. 



Quarters ended 


Total Bnie. 


Qnarten ended 


Total Bille. 


5th April, 1832 

5th July, ,, 

10th Oct. , 

5th Jan. 1833 


£ 
93,555 
87,995 
87,204 

87,475 


5th April, 1836 .... 
5th July, „ 
10th Oct. „ .... 
5th Jan. 1837 .... 


£ 
112,874 
113,874 
134,003 
128,033 


5th April, 1833 

5th July, ,, 

10th Oct. „ 

5th Jan. 1834 


90,440 

88,002 

91,952 

114,426 


5th April, 1837 .... 
5th July, ,, 
10th Oct. „ .... 
5th Jan. 1838 .... 


128,079 
110,825 
111,741 
103,936 


5th April, 1834 

5th July, ,, 

10th Oct. „ 

5th Jan. 1835 


95T880 
91,118 
97,467 
95,839 


5th April, 1838 .... 
5th July, ,, 
10th Oct. „ .... 
5th Jan. 1839 .... 


112,166 
113,413 
124,895 
114,131 


5th April, 1835 

5th July, „ 

10th Oct. „ 

5th Jan. 1836 


98,480 
101,527 
103,789 
101,758 


5th AprU, 1839 .... 
5th July, „ 
10th Oct. „ .... 
5th Jan. 1840 .... 


128,162 
129,278 
139,924 
ia0,824 



The three 000 at the unit end of each of these sums are omitted; thus j^93,555 
must be read j^93,555,000. In several other Tables in this paper the same 
arrangement is followed. 



VIII. — Descriptive Outline of the manner in which the Circulation of 
Bills of Exchange is regulated and promoted hy the Banking System 
of London and the Provinces, 

I will now endeavour to give some account of the delicate and 
widely-ramified system which regulates the distribution and modifies 
the influence of the bill currency. 

In the first place, however, it may be desirable to say a few words 
on the general principles of the question. 

If we consider with care the peculiar functions of (1) a bank note^ 
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(2) a cheqtis, and (3) a bill of exchange^ we shall find that the fund 
against which the hank note and cheque are issued is in such a form 
that the bank note and cheque can be discharged in legal money at the 
moment of their presentation ; and that the fund against which the 
hill of exchange is issued is not in such form, but in a form which will 
only admit of the liquidation of the bill of exchange after the lapse of 
a certain period of two, three, four, or six months, or perhaps longer. 
The foundation of the bank note and cheque is a portion of floating 
capital in a perfectly ready state, if I may be permitted to use that 
word ; and the foundation of the bill of exchange is a portion of float- 
ing capital in an unready state, more or less. Further, the portion of 
ready capital which is the foundation of the bank note and clieque, 
consists of actual lodgements of coin and of ordinary bankers' deposits, 
that is, of capital which we can only express in terras of money, and 
'which, by a convenient but somewhat-bewildering fiction, is supposed 
to be always in the form of actual money. On the other hand, the 
portion of floating' capital which is the foundation of bills of exchange 
consists most commonly of commodities which are in course of transit 
to the consumer, and out of the proceeds of the sale of which commo- 
dities the liquidation of the bill of exchange is to be accomplished. 

If we carefully attend to these distinctions, I think we shall not 
hesitate to adopt some such classification of thS constituent parts of 
the whole volume of negotiable instruments at present in use in this 
country as the following :— 



4. Bills of Exchange 

5. Ledger Accounts ; 



1. Coin 

2. Bank Notes 

3. Cheques 

and to admit the substantial correctness of a doctrine which teaches, in 
effect, that (1) coin is the small change of bank notes, (2) bank notes 
the small change of cheques, (3) cheques the small change of bills of 
exchange, and (4) bills of exchange the small change'^of transactions of 
barter, the record of which is contained in a ledger, and the adjust- 
ment of which is accomplished mainly by the process of set-off : Tha^^ 
in point of fact, cheques are bank notes drawn against deposits, and bills 
of exchange are cheques drawn against commodities. 

If this reasoning be correct, it is plain that, when we speak of the 
discount of a bill of exchange, we mean that a portion of the floating 
capital of the country, in its ready form, has been advanced to, say 
A. B., upon the security of another portion of the floating capital of 
the country, in its unready form. And it is clear that, in the progress 
of national wealth, the unready form of capital precedes that which I 
have ventured to call ready; that the ready is the surplus of profit 
accruing upon the unready, and of the portion of increase arising out 
oi fixed capital not consumed by the recipients of that increase. 

It is also clear that the extent to which advances can be made upon 
bills of exchange — ^in other words, the extent to which bills of exchange 
caxihe discountedr-'^ii any given time, is governed by two principal 
causes: (1) by the total amount of ready capital in existence; and 
(2) by the extent of the demand for ready capital for other purposes, 
such as loans to governments and landholders, the construction of 
railways, houses, and so on. 

If we examine the system of banking, especially of Country bank - 
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in^« a« it bM ICrowm vp in Great BriUia duriBg ih^ l^ vjty ^ 
seventy yeais, w« sUall bo able to divide tbe fuactiona of country 
bankers into two very distinct claseee. (I,) In the 6h^ place, w« 
shall fiBd that the country bankers are very intimately GOiwieete<i vith 
the control and supply of the requirements o| their local eiicW Ibf 
ready capital : that is to say, that, in the minority of esiies^ tb^ nyw^ 
important part of the business of a country bank arises oui of tha 
deins^nds for advances and discounts ^f applieants in its mmediatf 
nei^bourkood ; and thie may be celled the inUmal part of tlvs c^ni^y 
bank systemic (11.) In the sec<4i4 plaoe^ we shril &nd tbat a searee^ 
lees important part of a country hankex'e busmi«.oonsi^ in «i^&»g tli^ 
dietribution of ready capita) over tbe country, carrying; tmk ^apitfld 
from the distfii^ts where it s^unda^ or rather where it is in e^^oese of 
the local demand, to dietricta where the local demand for ready cs^^tal 
exceeds the local eupply; and we way eall tbie tbe #fl»t#r9ia/ part q(% 
eountry banker a functions. 

Now it has happened that what. I have here Teatnted to caU tb^ 
infernal province of banking; ha# received more attention from ijm 
public and &om writers en the eurrency, and I believe is geneially 
much better understood, than tbe esst^mal fMrovinco ; and yet I am b}r 
no mean^ sure tbat, as an auxiliary to the pxo^ese of public wealth 
and industry, the ^ofiernal is not a moro important part of thn ganetel 
credit Ryskm of the country than the inHm^i funotions of a hank^« 

A country bank, enjoyincr a high degree of wjedit, and skilCnIly 
administered, may be said, with great justice, to be the centre of the 
movementa of ready capital within its local circle ; and it may be also 
said, with equal justice, that what the country bank is to its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the bill-brokers and city bankers of London axa 
to the whole of the banking inetitutlKNeA of the United Kingdom. 
And there cannot be any doubt that tl^ early establiabm^t in iJ^don 
of a central focus, from which the whole banking economy of tb% 
island was, in a great measure, preserved in harmonioua aetion, by tha 
skilful adjustment of oppoaite wants, through a common mediuQ»» baa 
been one of the prio^ipal causes of the rapid developement of our tiadn 
and resources during the present century. 

Now, for our present purpose, it is uitereeting to know tbat a very 
considerable — I may say the most considerable^ part of the operationa 
connected with the cisternal functions of country bankers, is conducted 
through the medium of bUU of excham^e^ in a mode which I will 
endeavour to describe as briefly and plainly as possible. 

In certain parts of the couutry, chiefly the agricultural eounties^ 
the deposits, that is„ the ready capital lodged with l>ankers by local 
constituents, very greatly exceeds the demand for adv^ancee and dis^ 
counts of a legiUm^ite character by the same local constituents. Then,,^ 
in these districts, theiie ia a surplus of ready capital over and above the 
local requirements ; and of this surplus, if the country bankor ^nnot 
find employment foor it elsewhere, it is plain that ha cannot profital^y 
take cbarge— at all events, that he cannot pay any interest (or its nse^ 

In certain other parts of the country, — namely, tboee countiee and 
t^wiis conapi<2uous as the seats of manufactnres, minio^, and QO«ft<^ 
nierce,-— the local deposits of ready capital with the bankera Mt 
ioaufficient to satisfy the local demand foir advances and diaeoiints. 
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Here, therefore, the incoiiyenieiice 19 of a phar^ter ezacilj the oppo- 
site of that whiqh we have seen to prevail in the agricultural districts. 
Now, hj what means are the wants of these different parts of the 
country easily, completely, and profitably satisfied? 
By a very simple, but a very perfect, arrangement. 
There are in London certain large dealers in money, called Q111- 
Brokers, who act as bankers of deposit for all the country bankersi 
and for most of the London regular bankers: who also receive in 
deposit the floating funds of insurance companies; and generally the 
funds of any person or persons having the command of considerable 
aniounts of ready capital, or, to use the incorrect phraseology of the 
day, of large i^mounts of "ready money." These bill-brokers are 
also in constant communication with the merchants whose bills they 
discount, and who.se legitimate wants it is their business, in a great 
measure, to supply. 

Jf ow let us observe th§ way in which the bill-brg^ere conduct their 
business. 

B, a banker at Lincoln, for example, has a surplus of 5O,O0O^, 
over and above the local demands of his circle. He 19 also in the 
con3ta9t habit of requiring bills of exchange of certain usaiices, and of 
certain amounts to meet the applications of some of hij? custop^er^^ 
who employ bills of this description in the course of their trade. It 
ia true that B may have in bis bill-case a great number of bllli of 
exchange fulfilling these conditions of date and sise« and tbQse bill^ 
Qiay have been received by him from hi3 local constitueot3 to wliom 
he has advanced the amount i^ one form or another. They are^ 
therefore, fuUy his property; and legally there is nQ reason way bet 
should not immediately re-i^sue them, if he finds occasion to dp so. 
But against this re-issue there are two conclusive banking 'eason^ : 
(1) it would, in the first place, indicate that he was poor, because he 
could not afford to wait until the bills became due; and ('2)« in the 
next place, it would disgust his customers by revealif^ tpeir trans- 
actions to rivals in the same branches of bu^mess^ The bilU loGoUy 
discounted cannot, therefore, be locally re-issued. The expedient, 
which removes the difficulty, then takes the foUpwing form : — ^Tbe 
^0,000/. of surplus is sent to a London bill-broker, with a lequesik 
that he will send to Lincoln bills of exchange of a certain character 
to the extent of that sums pl^^ the amount of discount, at the rate of 
the day, due by him upon the transaction; for it must be rem£?mb.ered 
that B sends 50,0O0iL in <mhi and receives in exchange 50,000/^ in 
bills due some months hence. In fewer words, the Lincoln banker 
dUcaunts 50,000/, of bills for the London broker, and the London 
broker takes care to send to Lincoln bills which have been created in 
a totally different part of the country — many of them foreign hills — 
all of them certainly of such a kind that no Lincoln tJ^^dn^AU will b^ 
anything the wiser when they come into his hands. 

Now it is obvious that this transaction between liincoln an4 
London accomplishes four things:— (1). The Lincoln banJ^er obtaina 
employment, at the current rate of interest, for his svrplus of 50,OQO/.; 
(2)« He obtains in exchange for his money a legitimate banking^ 
security, in the form of good bills of exchange, of various amoimts, 
falling due within short and limited periods; (3). The London biU^ 
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broker receives a supply of 50,000/. of wliat is eouiyalent to cash, 
with which he can discount a further amount of bills for the mer- 
chants; and, finally (4). A bill currency is introduced into Lincoln, 
perfectly adapted to its wants, and perfectly free from the inconye- 
nience of disclosing local transactions to local competitors. 

If we pursue our narrative of the circumstances connected with 
this supposed operation, we shall become acquainted with most of the 
facts which concern us at present. 

There are three principal modes in which the payment of debta 
arisins; in the internal trade of the country are accomplished. In the 
Jint place, a buyer in good credit may have no difficulty in placino; his 
account upon the footing of a book debt, where he is debited with 
what he purchases from time to time, and credited with what he pays 
from time to time. In the second place, a buyer may pay his debts by 
remitting approved bills of exchange due at the end of some stipulated 
period — ^most frequently two, three, or four months; and^ finally, a 
buyer may undertake to accq>t the bills drawn upon him by the 
eMer. 

It is in carrying out the first and second of these modes of pay- 
ment that the circulation of bills of exchange is chiefly promoted ; and 
in carrying out the third of these modes that the creation of bills of 
exchange chiefly takes place. 

To return to the supposition of 50,000/. invested in bills of ex- 
change by the Lincoln banker : — 

VV hatever portion of these bills passed out of the hands of the 
banker into further circulation would do so as payments and remit- 
tances for purposes of trade. A Lincoln tradesman or farmer has 
brought cattle or goods upon the terms of *'a good biU at three 
monUis," and the farmer or tradesman purchases this bill of the banker, 
retaining the allowance of discount due upon it as an addition to his 
profit upon the purchase for which the bill is intended to pay. And 
even if the bill ceases to circulate after being employed in this trans- 
action, it is important to bear in mind that it will have accomplished 
seven distinct transfers of value. First of all, it conditionally dis- 
charges the claim of the drawer upon the acceptor; (2) it then dis- 
charged the claim of the payee upon the drawer; (3) then of the 
bill-broker upon the payee, supposing the payee to discount the bill; 
(4) then of the Lincoln banker upon the bill-broker; (5) then of the 
farmer or tradesman upon the Lincoln banker; (6) then of the dealer 
in goods or cattle upon his Lincoln customer; and (7), if we suppose 
the bill to be finally sent for payment by the banker of the dealer to 
that banker's London correspondent, a seventh transfer would be 
effected. 

I believe that this statement may be received as an accurate outline 
of the transactions into which a very large portion of the bills of 
exchange created and acc^ted in this country, habitually enter — ^more 
particularly of that vastly preponderating part of the bill currency which 
passes through the hands of the London brokers. 

The progress of time and the interests of numerous clases of persons 
have conspired to impart a high degree of ingenuity and delicacy to 
the^whole economy of the bill circulation. There is, for example, a very 
nice apportionment of different kinds of discount business to different 
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bouses. A very efficient system is in operation, by means of wbich 
tbe endorsement of bills, from merchants to brokers, and from brokers 
to bankers, and vice vers^^ is dispensed with, and the object of this 
system is to keep as secret as possible the uses to which the bill may 
have been applied as a security for money lent or borrowed. It would 
be erroneous, therefore, to suppose that the extent to which a bill of 
exchange may have circulated is always accurately indicated by the 
number of endorsements upon it. There is a very complete system of 
correspondence between the merchants and bankers in the manufac- 
turing and commercial towns where bills of exchange are chiefly 
created, and the London money market; and, lastly, the plan of redis- 
counting in London a certain portion of the bills discounted locally, 
pursued by some of the provincial banks, is carried out with great 
skill and circumspection by all the parties concerned. 

The mercantile houses in London, engaged as wholesale dealers in 
Manchester and Birmingham goods, and in colonial produce, have 
always in progress towards maturity an immense number of what are 
called ^' small bills," that is, of bills from 20/. to 150/. drawn upon 
country dealers and shopkeepers. The usance of these bills is very 
generally four months. And at certain periods of the year the quantity 
of these bills is very great. The bills, for example, that are drawn in 
March, in payment of the summer supply, fall due in July; those 
drawn in July, preparatory to the autumn, fall due in November; and 
those drawn in November, in anticipation of the Christmas settle- 
ments, fall due in February. With this explanation it is easy to 
understand why the fourth days of July, November, and February, 
the days on which these masses of country bilk fall due, are among 
the busiest that happen in the city of London. As a general rule, 
it is these small bills, of from 20/. to 150/. each, which enter most 
actively into the bill circulation of the island, by means of the bankers 
in the comparatively non-trading counties. We have already seen, 
for example, how it is convenient for a banker at Lincoln to invest, 
say 50,000/. of his surplus cash in bills of this description. And this 
skilful redistribution of the bill currency of the country is one of the 
greatest achievements of our banking system. 

We must not, however, conclude too hastily that this perfect 
machinery of credit has grown up within the liwt few years. A conclu- 
sion of that kind would Be exceedingly erroneous. The treatise by Mr. 
Thornton, published in 1803, shows very clearly that even, at that 
time, the economy of banking was in a very perfect state ; and if we 
examine the evidence given by Mr. Thomas Richardson*, an eminent 
bill-broker of that time, before the bullion committee of 1 810, we shall 
find -that even our latest refinements have done little more than pre- 
serve a system even then very nicely adjusted. 

Mr. Richardson was asked, " What is the nature of the agency for 
country banks?" and he gave in reply the following answer: — **It is two- 
fold ; in the first place, to procure money for country bankers on bills, 
wben they have occasion to borrow on discount, which is not often the 
case. And in the next place, to lend the money of the country bankers 
on bills on discount. The sums which I lend for country bankers on 

* The founder or precursor of the firm of Orerend and Co. At one timei if 
not originally, the style of that firm was Richardson, Overend, and Co. 
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discount are Jifty times more tban the snms borrowed for conntry 
Ibankers.* Now tbis is a descriptioii which applies with as mncn 
justice at present as it could do in 1810. In subetance, Mr. fiichardson 
meant to saj that he received deposits of cash from conntry bankers and 
otliers, in exchange for which he sent them bills of exchange ; and that 
sometimes he rediscounted for country bankers the bills discounted by 
them for their local customers, and which bills, from some cause or 
other, the banker desired to turn into cash. 

iX. — Estimates f Statistical and Generai^ of the Amount of the Futub 
employed in the London Money Market, and at the command qf^ 
Provincial Bankern ; and also of the Amount of Bills of Exchange 
constantly under Discount in London and in the Provinces ; Sertet 
of Tabular Estimates and Statements. 

If I have succeeded in making myself intelliorible in the exposition 
just concluded, it will be apparent that the fund constantly employed 
m the discount of bills of exchange may, in the first place, be divided 
into two principal parts, namely : — 

I. The fund collected in London, and administered chiedy by the 
Bank of England and the London bill-brokers ; and, 

II. The fund remaining m the hands of the Country Bankers, and 
employed by them in meeting the demand for discounts within their 
local circles. 

It will further be apparent, in the second place, that by far the 
mosit considerable of these two funds is that which is collected in 
London ; and that the sources from which the London discount fund h 
derived admit of some such classificatioH as the following, viz. : — 

(1). Part of the circulation and deposits of the Bank of England. 

(2). The deposits of the country bankers With the London bill- 
brokers. 

^3). Part of the deposits held hf the London bankers. 

(4). The deposits of assurance companies and other parties with 
the London bill-brokers. 

Now, assuming the correctness of this mere outline of the facts, 
and I believe that it may be assumed with great safety to be correct 
in the general form in which it is here employed, I have been desirous 
to settle, as far as possible, one or two questions of considerable the- 
oretical interest and of some practical moment. 

(1). In the first place, it would be very satisfactory if we could 
ascertain what amount of bills of exchange are always under discount 
in 6reat Britain ; that is to say^ what amount of ready capital is con- 
..stantly employed in advances to merchants and traders upon the 
security of bills of exchange, or, what is almost the same thing,' upon 
the security of commodities. 

(2). In the next place, it would be very satisfactory to know what 
portion of this total sum is advanced in Scotland, what portion in the 
provincial districts of England, and what portion in London. If we 
could ascertain this^ we should be able to estimate numerically the 
influence which the money market of London exerts over the whole 
country, and also to estimate numerically the influence which the 
Beokk of £<igland exerts over ^be money market of London. 

(3). In ihe tturd place, it wonW be extteinely tnsefJil if we could 
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iffti^^e Ht SWnfe w-asoiiaWy-gaffe estimate of the atticfunt of mdy «i|)ital 
wielded bj^ the Country and by the Ldndon bankers. 

(4). And) finally, it would also be extremely useful if we could be 
enabled tO foftH ^ somewhat exact opiniott «f the ftin<Hiiit ef the float- 
ing balances held in London by Assurance companies Mid •other wealthy 
corporattotis and persons. 

I cannot hope, and I do not pretend, to answer any of these ques- 
tions dogmatically; but I have taken some pains to arrive at an 
approximate estimate with reference to each ; and, at all events, I will 
undertake to deikcribe the whole data upon which I fotind my reason- 
ii\g, and the whole process by which I arrive at my conclusions. 

The testilts of the ptesent inquify have clearly put ifie in pos- 
Besstoti, tvith a toletabie degree of acciitacy, 6f one of the first ftftd 
most tmportatit elements in the investigation, namely, the amottnt olT 
bills of exchtfnore in existence at one time in the whole of Scotland, 
the whole of England, and the whole of Lancashire. As we knolt^ 
that "iSome bills are not discounted, the amount, therefore, of bills in 
lexistenee, is of Course greater than the amount of the funds employed 
in the business of discounting. Now what rs the ordinary amotint elf 
bills in existence at one time, as shown by the calculations of the plt*- 
%eJnt papet ? The feOowing statement will answer this question :■»— 

Table VII. 

2W«7 Aifert^ Afmfunf ofBilh. in CirbuluUoH tU one time during the Yeape 
19^4/^ ui ekewn fy the ctUculatiene c/ the present Paper. 

I^SedOmad {ULBoadBUk) >. .<......^. 18,000,000 

In Lamcashire ^ 12,000,000 

In rest of England „ ., 70,00O,OO6 

100,000,(H)0 
Foreign BUls , W.OeOjOW 

116,000,000 

Ttlfe ki^^t qnestkta that occtirs is^— What portion of this gross sum 
of 1 1^,000^000/. of bills of exchange is not discounted ? I am sorry to 
vay that the only answer that can be given to this inquiry must pro- 
ceed altogether upon estimate. My own ^estimate is as folio w»» I 
arrange IInb figures^ firsts in the more convenient ^orm of an 

(Tablb Vin.) 

Estimate of the Amount of Bills of Exchange under Discount ett one time in 

Great Britain, 

£ 

in Scotland ' (Inlafid BiUft) 15,000,000 

Ita Lancashii^ „ 12,000,000 

InrestofEngtaftd „ 60,000,000 

87,000,000 
Foreign Bills 13,000,000 

Total under Discomt at one time 100,000,000 

Leaving, as the amount of Bills and Notes not \ , ^ rv^^ Ar^^v 
IQMMMtfd bf tlM Mden of Aem J io,uuu,uou 



iJU*. 



Total Bills in Circulation 116,000,000 
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Kowy upon tbe suppositions expressed in these figures, tlie amount 
of bills and promissory notes not discounted will be as follows:-^ 

£ 

In Scotlund (Inland Billi) 3,000,000 

In liancashire f, 

In rest of England ,, 10,000,000 

13,000,000 
Foreign Bills 3,000,000 

■~— ^^^ 

Total Bills not Discoonted 16,000,000 

I have assumed tbat tbe wbole of tbe 12,000,000/. sbown to be 
created in Lancathire are discountedy because, as I sball have occasion 
to explain presently, it is quite certain tbat tbe Stamp Office returns 
do not enable us to ascertain tbe real amount of bills created in that 
county by a mere reference to tbe sale of stamps witbin it. 

At first sigbt, 16,000,000/. may seem to be a large amount for the 
quantity of bills and promissory notes wbicb are not discounted ; but 
reasons can be given wbicb at least weaken tbe force of tbe first 
impression. 

It must be remembered tbat a considerable portion of tbe bills and 
promissory notes created are intended to serve legal ratber tban com- 
mercial purposes. Of tbis nature are most of tbe joint and several pro- 
missory notes given to bankers and private persons for temporary loans 
of money : and obligations of tbis nature are exceedingly common in 
tbe agricultural districts. Furtber, witb many firms of ample capital 
and long standing it is a sort of point of bonour never to part witb a 
bill after it comes into tbeir possession until tbe time of its maturity. 
On tbe wbole I am inclined to believe, tbat if the estimate of 
16,000,000/. errs at all, the fault is more likely to be one of under 
statement tban the contrary. 

We have arrived, therefore, at tbe conclusion tbat it is very pro- 
bable that the amount of bills of exchange (inland and foreign) con- 
stantly under discount, at one time in Great Britain, is 100,000,000/. 
Now, what are the sources from wbicb this large sum is obtained ; and 
what portion of it is contributed by tbe provincial and what by the 
London dealers in money? 

We will first inquire into the Provincial part of tbe question. 

In England and Wales, exclusive of London, but including the 
circle of sixty-five miles round London, within which country-bank 
notes are forbidden, there are at present about 900 Bank Offices ; not 
separate banking firms, but 900 places where tbe business of banking, 
either by means of a .central office or a branch office, is daily carried 
on. After considerable inquiry and reflection, I believe that one with 
another the amount of capital of all kinds employed by these 900 
bank offices is certainly as much as 100,000/. each. When I say 
capital of all kinds, I mean the private capital of the partners and 
shareholders of the banks invested in their business; the capital 
placed in the banks by depositors, and by those who keep banking 
accounts; and the capital acquired by means of the circulation of 
country-bank notes. For the month ended 29th December, 1849, the 
amount of country notes in circulation in England and Wales was 
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6,140,913/., divided among the 900 offices, an amount of capital equal 
to 6,830/. would fall to the share of each office as obtained f^rom the 
circulation alone. The private capital employed in the business of 
banking in the country is very considerable : and the deposits are also 
in a great number of cases of surprising extent. ' 

In Scotland there are about 360 bank offices; and I estimate the 
amount . of capital of all kinds employed by them at 100,000/. each, 
the same as on the south side of the border. I confess, however, that 
as regards Scotland I am not able to speak with the same confidence 
as With reference to the southern division of the island. 

During the four weeks ended 29th December, 1849, the amount of 
Scotch bank notes in circulation in Scotland was 3,242,448/., or equal 
to an average sum of 9,000/. to each of the 360 bank offices. 

In Ireland there are about 170 bank offices ; and the Irish circu* 
lation of 4,634,503/. gives an average sum of 26,900/. to each. And 
it is probable that private capital and deposits raise the average to 
100,000/. 

The following, therefore, will be the recapitulations :— 

£ 
900 Bank Offices in England and Wales at about 100,000/. ) g; aqa aaq 

each^orsay ', j i» » ^ 

360 ditto, Scotland ditto 36,000,000 

1,260 133,000,000 

170 ditto, Ireland ditto 17,000,000 

1,430 150,000,000 

This sum of 133,000,000/. constitutes the gross amount of capital 
employed in the business of banking in the provincial districts of 
Great Britain ; and, of course, out of this sum of 133,000,000/. the 
bankers have to provide the funds employed : (1) in advances to their 
customers: (2) in the purchase of government and other securities: (3) 
in the maintenance of a sufficient reserve of coin and Bank of England 
notes : (4) in the retention at their credit in London of an adequate 
floating balance: (5) in investments in bills of exchange procured in 
London upon the plan pointed out above on the supposed case of 
the 50,000/. from Lincoln: and (6), finally, in the discount of the local 
bills of their own local connexion. 

Still speaking of Great Britainy exclusive of London, the following 
statement will recapitulate these particulars, thus :— » 

Estimate of the Proportion of the Gfross Banting Capital of Oreat BriUtin 
{exelusive of London) employed in the Principal JJitnnons of the Bueineu 
ofBankinffy namely: 

£ 
In advances to Customers; Balances in London ; Government Securi-) q, g^g^ g^g^ 

ties; Coin and Bank Notes , f »*»''W,W» 

In Investments in Bills of Exchange obtained from London 30,000,000 



111,000,000 
In the Discount of Local Bills — 

England and Wales jf 12,000,000 I 

Scotland „.... 10,000,000 i 

22,000,000 

133,000,000 
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The estim&te of 10,000,000/. for bilk locaTltr dteeountpjl \fL ^i3(A^ 
land is made with reference to the peculiarity in Scotch bilfeof tA^ifr| 
them payable not in London, a circumstance which confines them Very 
much to their own circle. 

According to this estimate the amount of capital ccmtribtkt^ by 
the provincial bankers to the London money market {« dO,000,()00/.. 
namely, the extent of the investments in bills of exchange obtainea 
from London. And to this sum must be added the amotint of th^ 
floating halancet retained by the country bankets with their London 
correspondents and brokers. 

Let us now turn our attention to the London branch of the ^ttestion. 

Including joint-stock banks, and omitting mefe dealers in bnllioa 
and money changers, there are at present in London 35 City bank^tt, 
and 16 West End bankers. The published accounts of the joint^stock 
banks enable us to state with great accuracy the amount of capitd 
employed by them in their busmesd. And taking the accounts ren- 
dered to the 31st December, 1849, by the four principal J oint-^tock 
banks, the following is the result : — 

Table IX. 

London Joint-Stock Banks. — Statment of the Ametft pftke Four JeHniJStock 
Banks in the Metropolian whose operations are confined to London. -Com- 
piled from the Account ofQlst December, 1849. 



Capital 
JMdiip. 



£ 

1,000,000 

422,900 
600,000 
128,280 



2,151,180 



537,796 



nil 



1*4. 



/ London and Westminster) 

\ Bank / 

Union Bank 

London Joint Stock Bank .... 
Commercial Bank, London.... 



.. Totals 



Averages 



MMMni^Aifa 



Goyemment 

Securities, 

Indiii Bands, 

EiKohequer 

Bills. 



£ 

9^3,691 

Kot stated. 
671,976 
Not stated. 



1,645,667 



822»833 



Disoonnted 
BiUs, 

Bondsi 



LU. 



kAJ iMiltl MCi^Bb 



3,&44,77> 

3,337,135 

2,921,480 

699,590 



10,802^972 



2^700,743 



Total 



£ 

3,337,1^5 

3,593,456 

6ti'9,699 



I !• 



'll lii 



12,448,638 



• ^ 



3,112,159 



The ftv^Page total amount of ftseets^ or of capital employed in these 
'<loiiT ifistances, is as high as 3, 1 1 2,1 50/. We cannot sttppoee, kowever, 
that a similar average would be afforded by an equally formal state- 
ment of the position, either of all the thirty-five City, or all the sixteen 
.'WeiA-«tid bankers. It will be nearer the truth to assume an average 
^of 1)2-50,000/. for each of the fifty-one establishments. And if to the 
Jesuit afforded by such a computation we add 10,000,000/. for the 
*<depcii^a of Insurance companies and others^ in the hands Of bill- 
brokers and large money dealers, it is probable that we shall at least 
obtain an approximate estimate of the magnitude of the Metropolitan 
.Banking Fund. 

The calculation will then stand thus: — at present excluding the 
i0aBk of England.— 
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^5 tfity Banket^ (^Ittdte aftd ^fdAt-^TtQ^k) H tbXiSAtftA t^, tay j(44.t)00,00d 
l<i Wc* Efld a6 /. , 20,0(K),<K)0 



■■ ■ • Ti II 



Insurattce Office, ftc, Deposito 10,060,000 

London Fund 74,000,000 

To tbig fium must be added say 12,000,000/. for the amount 
employed by the Bank of England — rspeakmg generally — in com- 
mercial loans and discounts. And there must also be added th« sum 
of 30,000,000/., which we have already seen that the Country bankers 
contribute to the London money market, in exchange for the usual 
kind of bills,' but this 30,000,000/. must not be increased for our 
present purpose by the floaling bcUances of the Country banker^, 
because we have just reckoned those balances in the average sum 
of 1^ millions assigned to each of the fifty- one London bankers. 

We have, therefore^ a further summary of results, thus : — 

London Fund, ai before sbo^H i^74,000!,000 

Bank of England 12,000,000 

7b/a/ London I'und 86,000,060 

Contributed by Cotttttry Bankers to London ^d ^,000,000 



*aiii I ■ I I 



11&,00«,00« 
We have already estiittated that-*- 

(1.) The total amoiAit Of Bills tittder dtsoonift iA one time £ 

in Grett BritoHt kiohtdittg i»ndon is IdOyOOOy^OO 

(2.) The amount of Bills under discount 

locally in Scotland is, say ;f 10,000,000 

(3.) Dittos Sngland 12,000,009 

• 22,000,000 



ij. 



Leaving 78,090,000 

as the amount of bills discounted from the resources^ or by the 
intervention of London. Of this 78,000,000/., we have seen that 
80^000,000/. ard «arn«ed off hy Ute Country banketis, leatin^ its the 
amotmt dis^otilited itt licmdo*, fmrely bf ttio aJid of London t^i^oura^, 
a sum of 48,000,000/. Of this 4g,000,000/., % turn K>f 5,000,000/. is 
generally taken by -the Bank of £iiglaB4. Th9 Ibilowittg, thelefore, 
will be the conclusion.**** 

Bills {Inland and Foreign) under Discount at one time in Great Britain^ 

includif^ London, 

I. DUcoitnied locally — 

Ih Scotland <£lO,000,dOO 

In England 12,000,000 

• ■ '■'* ■ 22,900,000 

II. Diecmmted in London — 

With Country Funds jf 30,000,000 

By Bank of England 5,000,000 

With London Funds 4^,000,000 

^ ^8,000,000 



■A. 



Total under disco^int at one time... jl^lOO,0O0,O00 

We saw abote, that the amount of capital at the command of the 
London bankers tiiay bd estimated at 64,O^OdyO(Kr/.9 and that the 
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deposits of Insurance companieSy &c., migbt be taken at 10,000,000/. 
To this 10,000,000/., we must add 83,000,000/., to make the amount 
of 43,000,000/. employed in discounts. The greatest portion of this 
83,000,000/. is no doubt furnished by the London bankers, either in 
direct discounts to their own constituents, or in indirect modes. But, 
if eyen 30,000,000/. was contributed by the bankers, there would still 
remain 34,000,000/. (64 — 30) to be employed by them in purchases 
of GoYemroent stock, . in advances and loans upon yarious kinds of 
security, and in the maintenance of an adequate cash reserve. 

We may now reduce to a general outlme the results at which we 
have arrived by the aid of these computations. 

At page 29, we reckoned only the 12,000,000/. generally em- 
ployed by the Bank of England in commercial advances and dis- 
counts. In forming, however, an estimate of the whole of the funds 
engaged in the London money market, and employed in the various 
modes of investment and the various kinds of banking business com- 
mon in the metropolis, it is obviovsly incumbent upon us to extend 
our view from that portion (12,000^000/.) of the resources of the 
Bank of England employed in exclusively commercial operations to 
the whole of the fund at the command of that body, whether fur- 
nished by the circulation or by the public and private deposits of the 
Bank of England. According to this view of the case, we must 
compute the share of the London fund belonging to the Bank of 
England, not at 12,000,000/., but at 36,000,000/. 

We may say, therefore, that, as far as we see at present, the 
whole of the fund constantly employed in the money market of Lon- 
don is composed as follows:— 

£ 

London Bankers 64,000,000 

Deposits of Assurance Companies and others 10>000,000 

Bank of England « 36,000,000 

Country Funds 30,000,000 

^140,000,000 

The principal kinds of emplo3rment which absorb the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of this very large sum, may be arranged thus: — 

1. Bullion in Bank of England. 

2. Investments in Government securities. 

3. Investments in Bonds and other securities. 

4. Advances to merchants on various securities and under various 
circumstances. 

5. The discount of foreign and inland Bills of Exchange. 

6. The maintenance by bankers and money dealers of adequate 
Beserves of coin and bank notes in their own hands. 

The extent to which the Bullion in the Bank of England absorbs 
the 140,000,000/. is, of course, readily ascertained at any given date. 
I have not ventured to offer any estimate of the extent of any of the 
remaining five modes of employing these funds, with the exception of 
the fifth, viz., the sums engaged in discounting bills, and these sums I 
have, as already seen, estimated at 48,000,000/., including in that 
amount 5,000,000/. from the Bank of England. 

The following figures will represent the per centage proportions of 
the several constituent elements of the 140,000,000/. :— >- 
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Per Cent. 

London Bankers 45*71 

Assurance Companies, &c. * 7*14 

Bank of England 25*71 

Country Funds 21*44 

100*00 

It will be observed, from these fipfures, that a very considerable 
portion of the total amount is furnished hy the Bank of England and 
by the Country bankers. Thus, the funds administered by the Bank 
of England amount to more than one-half of the sums furnished by all 
the other contributors in London to the general fund of 140,000,000/., 
and the amount furnished by the Country bankers approaches very 
nearly to that furnished by the Bank of England. 

Further, continuing our assumption that the amount of bills of 
exchange constantly under discount at one time is 100,000,000/., the 
following figures will represent the per centage proportions of that sum 
furnished from the various quarters. Thus :— 

Bias under DUc<mnt. ^ ^ 

In Scotland 10 

In England (except London) 12 

22 

In London — 

With Country Funds 30 

By Bank of England 5 

With London Funds 43 

78 

100 

We observe, again, in these figures, the considerable extent of the 
influence of the Bank of England and of the Country bankers. It 
appears, for instance, that, even in ordinary seasons, the discounts by 
the Bank of England are about one-eighth (5 to 43) of those absorbed 
by all other parties from London resources, and that of the total 
amount of discounts in London, more than three-fourths (30 to 78) are 
efiected by funds obtained from the provinces. 

X. — Needful Corrections of Data furnished by Stamp Office; Series of 
Statistical Tables, containing general Results of the present Inquiry. 

In the former part of this paper I have very fully described the 
data upon which I have proceeded in my calculations, and the man- 
ner in which those calculations have been worked out. I now proceed 
to introduce certain tables, which exhibit the statistical results of this 
inquiry for the twenty years from 1828 to 1847 (both inclusive), 
embraced within it; and with reference to the whole of Great Britain, 
the whole of England, the whole of Scotland, and to the county of 
Lancaster, and the county of Chester. 

I regret that the Stamp Office returns only enable me to give the 
hiM currency tor England B,nd Scotland from 1832 to 1847 (both in- 
clusive), and for Lancashire and Cheshire from 1830 to 1847 (both 
inclusive). 

It will be convenient, before proceeding further, to introduce the 
following particulars from the Census of 1841 with reference to Lan«* 
cashire and Cheshire. 
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Tablb X. 

Lancashire aiid Chethin. — EaArati from Cbintt HMtm «^ 1841 of certain 
Particulan reUuive to the Industry €m4 Commerce cftieee Conntiee, 
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LaDMskire 1,117,260 

Cheskure 849,050 



Population, 1841. 
1,667,054 
395,080 



It is important tliat we should clearly understand that ike Stamp 
Office returns of bill stamps sold in provincial towns and districts 
cannot be accepted with safety as correct indication^ of the true num- 
ber of bills Qf exchange (inland and foreign) created in those pro- 
vincial places. Upon all purchases of stamps (bill stamps among the 
rest) of a certain amount at the head office of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, at Solo8i«et Uoyse, a certain rate of discount i# allowed to 
the purchasersr-I believe 1^ per cent. Hence it happens that to aU 
largo cosiaum^rt of UU stamps in the country there is a strong induce^ 
ment, not to puichas^ tbe stamps they require of the local vendor, bu^ 
to aend for them diyect from London^ And this is actually done to a 
oonsid^rabte extt^nt from iW parts of Great Britain, but, I believe, 
particularly from Lancashire. The effect upon the returns of biU 
stamps sold is therefore this — that the number of stamps sold in 
i^ovidon is gre^^itet than the Bnmbei of balls erealod in London; and 
that \h^ number of stamps sold in the country, c^oyecially ia Lan- 
^aihire, is le^ th8^ the nuKib^r of bills created in tbe coi^ntry, Qr in 
Lanoadbire. 

It would be leaking nn exaggerated view, however, to suppose thyat 
•the purchases of bill stamps t^ I^ondon by country merchants aud 
manufacturerf are so extensive as to deprive the actual accounts ren^ 
dered by tW &t'amp Office of all value with reference to thfi bill 
circulation of i\& provinces, I am persuaded thj^it even in their 
present form the Stamp Office accounts exhibit a y^xy faithfi^I outline 
t^ the country bill circulation; and I draw attention to the circum- 
^8ni3e just fljtatedx simply for the purpose of preventing misapprehen-* 
iiio«, and s^ a v^arning that 142,000,000/. must not be regarded a3 thq 
whole amount of inland bills created in Lancashire. 

We are now pr^par^d to receive the following table (Table XL), 
jBirhich exhibits t^e gei^ral results oi tb^ present lA^^uiry i^ ft ^tatisU^' 
form. 
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INoie to T^hle XI.— In this table, the three O'f (000) at the unit end of eieli 
amount are omitted. Thus, 80,908 most be read 80,908,000/., and 315 mnst be 
read 315,000/. The average lines will prettj dearlj explain themselve*. For 
example, 78,845,000/. is the average yearly amoont of Inland Bills of Exchange in 
drcnlation at one time in Great Britain during the group or term of four years from 
1828 to 1831, both inclusiyc ; and passing to the last line of the table, we find that 
93,473,000/. was, in like manner, tiie similar average for the whole of the twentf 
years embraced in the inquiry, that is, 1828-1847. These obserrations wiH explain 
the other lines of average sums. The columns of per eeniageg may also be alluded 
to here. It will be seen that the whole of the per centages are measured from the 
General Averages of the table, as from a fixed datum line. Thus, selecting col. 2 
(Great Britain), it appears that 80,908,000/. (year 1828) is 13*5 per cent, lett than 
93,473,000/., the general average of col. 2 ; and also that 78,845,000/. (average 
1828-31) is 15*6 per cent, lest than the same sum of 93,473,000/. The per eenlage 
cols, also afford a ready means of ascertaining the difference per cent, between any 
two amounts in any of the cols, of the table, as far as these differences can be ascer- 
tained, by measuring throughout from a third and uniform number, found, in thii 
instance, in the general average line of the table. Thus — still adihering to col. 2 
(Great Britain) — ^it appears that the Inland Bill circulation of the year 1828 was 
13*5 per cent, below Uie general average of the twenty years, and that the avenge 
circulation of 1828-31 was 15 '6 per cent, below the same general average; and of 
course it is very apparent that, between the amounts of 80,908,000/. (year 1828) 
and 78,845,000/. (years 1828-31), there is a difference of 2*1 per cent., as measured 
from a fixed point. I have been thus careful in my reference to the reading and 
construction of this table, because what has now been said wiU apply to several 
subsequent tables of the same character.] 

Of the detailed results contained in tlie last table (Table XI.) the 
following abstract of the average bill circulation of the six ^raupt or 
terms of years into which the twenty years 1828-1847 have been 
divided, will be found convenient. 

Table XII. 
Average Total Amounts of Inland Bills in Circulation at one time during the fd- 
lowing Terms of Years; and also durina the whole of the ThoetUy Years 1828-47| 
with columns of Per Centages above or Mow the general average cfthe table. 

Inland Bills. 



1. 


9, 


8. 


4. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


16. 17. 


Yean. 


Great Britain. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Lancaahire. 


Cheshire. 


Jfo. 




£ 




+ 


£ 




+ 


£ 




+ 


£ 




+ 


£ 


^^ 


+ 


4 


1828-31 ... 


78,845 


15*6 


• •• 


• • • 


■ •« 


• •• 


■ •• 


• • • 


• •• 


6,474 


40*1 


• •• 


821 


36-4 


• •■ 


4 


1832-55 ... 


78,824 


wr 


• • • 


64,916 


18* 


• • • 


13,999 


19*5 


• • • 


8.169 


24*4 


• •• 


343 


«-3 


• ■a 


8 


1886—88 ... 


99,440 


• ■ • 


6*4 


82.066 


• •• 


»-7 


16,321 


••I 


• • • 


12,345 


• • • 


14*3 


644 


• •• 


141 


4 


1839-42 ... 


107,694 


• ■ • 


16* 


87.189 


• •• 


10*2 


19.286 


• • • 


10*9 


13,424 


• • • 


>4*3 


480 


• •■ 


Wl 


4 


1848—40 ... 


99,306 


»•• 


6-2 


80,890 


• •• 


1*6 


18,176 


• •« 


4-S 


11,816 


• •• 


9-3 


462 


• •• 


6- 


1 


1847 


113,161 


• •• 


21- 


89,859 


• • ■ 

• •• 


13-5 


28,286 


• •• 


S3-9 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •■ 


• •■ 




General Avg. 


- 


90 


93,473 


• •• 


• •« 


79.127 


• »• 


17,880 


« • ■ 


• •• 


10,798 


• •• 


• •• 


486 


• •■ 


••« 



The three 000 on the right of the above sums are omitted. Thus, for example. 78,846 represents £78,845,00Qi 

and 321 represents £321,000.— See Note to Table XI., above. 

I continue these statistics by introducing next in order the follow- 
ing three tables (Tables XIII., XIV., and XV.), which contain a state- 
ment in detail of the bill circulation from 1828 to 1847, in the form 
in which it appears, when the general mass of bills is divided into the 
Three Groups (I., II., III.) described at some length in the early part 
of the paper (see pages 1 50 and 152, ante). It will be my duty in the 
next general division of the subject to discuss at some length the facts 
contained in the beries of tables which occur in this part of the paper. 
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Table XIII. 

Inland Bills. — Group I, — {consMting of Bills of the Averaffe Amount of 
£21*1 eachy and an Average Usance of 2'7 months each; ana ranging /roiTt 
£15-2 to £2S'9, as by ^^ Bankers' Returns^* at page l50)^Total Amount of 
Inland Bills of this Group in circulation at one time in Great Britain 
and the parts of it as tinder^ during the Twenty Years 1828—1847, both 
inclusive; with columns of the Per Centa^e above or below the General 
Average of the Bill Circulation in Group 1. of each year. 

Gaoup I. 



Yean. 


Great Britain. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Lanoa- 
Bhire. 


Cheshire. 


1828 


£ 

7,076 
7,025 
6,677 
6,569 


PerCnt 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 


+ 
PerCnt. 

18-3 

11-6 

6- 

4-3 


£ 

• ••• 

• ■•■ 

• •■• 


£ 

• ••• 

• ••« 

• ••• 

• •«• 


£ 

• ••• 

222 
201 


£ 


1829 




1830 


27 


1831 


29 






Averasre 


6,837 


• ••» 


8-5 


• •• • 


. ••• 


212 


28 






1832 


6,288 
6,304 
5,900 
6,067 


•3 

• ••• 

6-4 
3-7 


• %%% 


5,006 

5,461 

4,673 

'4,894 


1,281 
1,242 
1,226 
1,172 


196 
168 
166 
178 


25 


1833 


26 


1834 


24 


1835 


24 






Average 


6,139 


2-6 


• • • • 


5,008 


1,230 


177 


25 






1836 


6,283 
6,417 
6,435 


•3 

• •■• 

• ••• 


• ••• 

1-8 
21 


5,146 
5,159 
5,160 


1,175 
1,255 
1,271 


187 
215 
213 


32 


1837 


44 


■ 1838.... 


44 






Averace « 


6,378 


• ■•■ 


1-2 


5,155 


1,234 


205 


40 


/ 




1839 


6,588 
6,710 
6,589 
6,368 


• ••• 
•• •• 

• ••• 

• •»• 


45 
6-5 
45 
1- 


5,237 
5,387 
5,308 
5,123 


1,325 
1,321 
1,280 
1,241 


223 
239 
234 
205 


48 


1840 


46 


1841 


44 


1842 


46 






Average 


6,564 


• • a • 


4-1 


5,264 


1,292 


225 


46 






1 
1843 


5,514 
5,947 
5,904 
5,889 


12-5 
5-6 
63 
6-6 


• ••• 

• •• • 

• •• • 

• • . • 


4.986 

4,886 
4,875 
4,881 


1,127 
1,058 
1,027 
1,008 


192 
172 
194 
219 


48 


1844 

1845 


43 

47 


1846 


46 






Average 


5,813 


7-8 


• ••• 


4,907 


1-055 


194 








1847 


5,961 


5-4 


• »• • 


4,966 


992 


• ■ •• 








Average of ) 
whole TableJ 


6,325 


■ ••• 


• •■• 


5,070 


1,188 


201 


32 



The three O's (000) at unit end are omitted.— See Note to Table XI., page 176. 
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Inland Bills.— C9^ro«p IL-^commHing tf BilU rf tks Amng^ AmmU ^ 
jei40-4 tadi^ and the Average Usance ef ^^ mwUke ea6h; atid tUff^ 
fnm jmi to J284L ^ **Bamier^ Returns^*' ^P^ l50)f^tUnlJ;mma 
of Inland Bille o/vkia Ghraap in dreuMcn at one time, I88SK-ttd ea 
eg^kfined m title qf Table Xlll. 



1608 
1828 
1830 
1831 



• • • « • »# • • 



!#•# • • • 



AvtfMge 



i83av... 

1834 



Afainge 



1836 
1837. 
1838 

AtHMge . 



184$. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 

1847. 



isaov 

1840 

1842 



Average of ) 
l^hote Table/ 



Qnat Britain. 



34,2S1 
32,618 
33,737 



•fl 

taChtfFirtnt 



34,105 



32,099 

33»080 
34^115 



$3,411 



38.065 
36,909 
37,900 



37,m5 



««i 



41,900 
41,»2& 
39,847 
34,653 



39,556 



32,286 
33,272 
35,913 
36,622 



34,523 



36,768 



85^1 



6-9 

87 



2'6 



8-3 



4-6 



k 



• •♦• 



78 
6- 



1-4 



»7 
83 



7^5 



it7 

19-4 



13- 

«iii«Mi 



a-6 

4-6 



6- 



tm 



£ 



29,600 

2(1302 
27,638 



^■•11 



;f 



Mw* 



26,820 



31,436 
29,945 
30,606 



30,682 



«l,770 
33,905 
31,918 
20,142 



31^35 



26,421 
27,4«1 
29,648 
29,780 



,A^ ft fill 



30,038 



29^401 



6,^ 
0,7 M^ 

6,080 
6,473 



6,589 



^ 



6,892 
6,962 
7,242 



7,9M 



mm 



0,143 

7,920 
7,912 
6,508 



7,621 



5,863 
5,817 
6,244 
6,890 



8,18» 



2,236 
2,UI2 



2.^100. 



2,1^1 
2,049 
2,159 
2,425 



2,198 



2,723 



8,065 



2,276 
2,117 
2,237 
2,369 



2,249 



6,7M 



6,t8* 



a,5oa 



2,569 
2,749 
2,062 



3,333 
3,297 
3,093 
2,538 



•*• 



135 
145 



140 



ISO* 

147 
135 
165 



145 



198 
246 
270 



238 



294 
249 
221 
207 



243 



211 
228 
256 
271 



242 



M|i 



206 



The tiiroe O^e (000> al imie «id ire «aMtla4.'--SM N^rta to TaUe XL, paga 176. 
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TABhm XV. 
lalMd mia^Gh^ if/.— (wfMMiii^ ^ BilU vfamAv^og^ Ammu of 
£19«&U MM*, and an Average Ummce of 3 8 mon^ mdi; md mnffinir 

Amount of^tlU of this Group in Circulation at one time. 1828^1847. as 
eaeplained in title to TaNe XIII, ^ * 

Group III. 



TeMi.. 


Oreat Britain. 


Bn^Jaotf. 


Sootland. 


■Um. 


ChMBtnt, 


l9iB 


87,999 
S7,69(^ 

H>7$» 

41,184 


20-1 


+ 
PtorCnt 

• ••• 

• ••• 

■ 

• ••• 


£ 

• ••« 

•••• 

• *•• 


£ 

• ■•• • 

.... 

■ f •• 

• ••• 


£ 

•••■ 

3,8U 
4,2U3 




Ii29 


.(•• 


1830. 


153 
153 


18»1... 




jflLTeraee 


37,903 


25*8 


• ■•• 


• t*« 


• ■t» 


4,053 


153 




1892 


331,828 
39,933 
39,569 
43,760 


88-7 
919 

22-5 
142 


• *•• 

• ••• 

• ••• 


27,992 
33,791 
33,262 
37,307 


ft,884 
6,140 
6,291 
6,453 


4,393 
5,223 
6.076 
7,452 


% l^A 


1833 


144 

1 i*i* 


1834 


166 

168 
214 


1835 


ATOTtt£['& ...• 


39,^2 


29 


• ••• 


33,088 


6,179 


5,788 


178 


1836. 


61,214 
51,709 
53,387 


1 

• ••• 

• ••• 


1 

20* 
1-3 
4-6 


50,007 
43,804 

44,877 


7,756 
7,902 
8,507 


. 9,379 
9,573 
9,298 




1837 


>25 


1838 


261 




312 


Jkrfitirag^ 


55,437 


• ••• 


8*6 


46,229 


8,655 


9,417 


AAA 




aW 


1839 


64,631 
67,783 
61,467 
51,73<l 


• ••• 
•••t 


26-7 

829 

20-6 

1-4 


54,101 
52,807 
50,341 
42,713 


10,528 

10,828 

11,124 

9,012 


1 

12,137 

10,831 

9,327 

8,251 




1840 


287 


1841 

1942 


183 
171 




12# 


Ayeraire 


61,403 


• ••• 


203 


49,990 


10,373 


10,136 


192 




1843 


49,859 
51,785 
64,213 
70,021 


2-3 

• ••• 

• »•• 

» 

• ••« 


•••• 

1-5 
26-9 
87-2 


38,631 
42,673 
52,047 
56,277 


8,477 

8,347 

12,165 

U,742 


' 7,770 

8,783 

10,224 

W,7U 


V tfW 


1844 

1845 


121 
136 


1846...., 


199 




242 


A&T vA VrW ••■•»■>••■■■ 


58,970 


• it« 


15*6 


47,157 


10,033 


9,372 


174 




IQAJ 


70,432 


• • t • 


881 


54,855 


19,572 


•••• 






• ••• 


Avwag* of ) 
wboto Table! 


51,046 


1 


• ••• 


44,649 


9,3S4 


8,090 


191 



The three 0*a (000) at unit end are omitted.— See Note to Tabk XI., page 176. 
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XI. — Foreign Bills (i.e., Billi drawn upon Grreat Britain); Method of 
aeeertaining the Amount of theee in Ctreulatum at one time; 
General Table exhibiting the Reeulte of Mr. LeathanCe Beeearehet^ 
and also the RestiUs^ in a general Form^ of the present Inquiry. 

The tables introduced so far exhibit the circulation oi Inland bills of 
exchange, that is, of bills (as explained in the early part of the paper- 
see page 145) drawn and accepted in some part] of Chreat Britain^ and 
bearing the stamp duties imposed by the Act of 55 Geo. III., cap. 184. 
Of these bills the returns of the Stamp Office enable us to take an acca- 
rate account at least as to number. But besides these inland bills 
there are in circulation, to a large amount, other bills of exchange, 
called Foreign Bills^ drawn out of the United Kingdom^ upon Great 
Britain^ and accepted and payable within Great Britain. I have 
already explained that these foreign bills bear no Britisb stamp duty, 
and are n4)t included, therefore, in the returns issued by our Board of 
Inland Revenue. The only way in which any estimate can be formed 
of the amount of foreign bills in circulation at one time is by insti- 
tuting very careful inquiries relative to the proportion borne by the 
amount of foreign bills to the amount of inland bills in the course of 
actual business transactions of considerable magnitude. 

Mr. Leatham * instituted such inquiries with great judgment, and 
he came to the conclusion that the foreign bills in circulation at one 
time might be assumed to be equal to one-^ixth of the inland bills in 
circulation at one time; that is to say, that if the inland bills 
amounted to 90,000,000/., the foreign bills would amount to 
15,000,000/., making the total bill circulation, according to such a 
supposition, 105,000,000/. 

I have endeavoured to follow up the researches of Mr. Leatham on 
this point, and all the evidence I have been able to collect quite 
impresses me with the belief that Mr. Leatham's estimate of one-sixth^ 
as the proportion borne by the foreign to the inland bills, is very near 
the truth. 

In the returns furnished to me by the five banking houses, the 
facts with reference to foreign bills were these (see Table III, page 8.) 

The five bankers' returns contained a 

Total number of 4,367 BiHs. 

Of these Bills there were, of 

Foreign Bills 834 

Inland 3,533 

" 4.367 

And passing from the number of bills to the amount in sterling 
represented by them, the facts were these — 

Total Amount £1,216,884 

Inland BiUs j^936,440 

Foreign „ 280,444 

1,216,884 

* " My next step to ascertain, the proportion oi foreign bills circulating, to the 
whole mass of the inland bills, has been attended with more difficulty; but in the ab- 
sence of other concurring testimony I have to rest on the return kindly furnished by 
the leading Bill Brokers' firm in the City of the result of seven days' business, and I 
find it is one.fifth : but, to err on the safe side, I take it at one-sixth of the whole 
of the Inland BiU8."»Leatham's First Series, p. 55. 
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The proportion, therefore, borne by the for^gn to the inland bills, 
as shown hy the 4,367 observations of the bankers' returns will be 
expressed by the following per-centages of the numherz and the 
amounts. Thus — 



Inland Bills. 



Fordgpn Bills 



Amount. 
Per Cent. 



76-96 



23 04 



100- 



Number. 
Percent. 



9114 
18*86 



100- 



These figures exhibit the fiyreign bills as bearing to the inland bills 
the proportion of rather less than one-third as to amount^ and of one- 
fifth as to number. 

I am by no means sure, howeyer, that the facts contained in the 
bankers' returns can be received with safety as a fair sample of the 
general bill circulation of the country as regards foreign bills; and I 
prefer to adopt the conclusion of Mr. Leatham (one-sixth), because the 
tenour of my own general observation is most in consonance with it, 
and because there are other reasons in its favour, which I will en- 
deavour to point out. 

In the first place, the general result of 23*04 per cent, on the total 
amount of bills contained in the bankers' returns, is the medium 
expression of very wide departures from an average result. I omit 
the names of the firms, but the following are the figures : — 

Per Centagea of the Amount of Foreign Bilk in the several Bankers* Returns 
when compared with the Amount o^ Inland Bills. 

Return. Foreign Billa. 

A ..< 10*5 per cent, of Inland BUls. 

B 46-6 

C 17-7 

D 31-9 

E 35* „ „ 

In the next place^ by assuming one-sixth as the proportion of 
foreign bills, we should have generally to assume the existence of 
about 17,000,000^. of such bills, as being in circulation at one time; 
and as the usance of this kind of paper may be stated generally to be 
three months, it would follow that the amount of foreign bills drawn 
upon this country in the course of a year would be about 68,000,000/. 
— a sum which approaches near to what we know to be the value of 
our imports, although, as will appear from a subsequent section of 
this paper, an apparently corroborative circumstance of this nature can 
only be received subject to several important reservations. At the 
same time, I am quite ready to admit that the highly important 
question of the exact proportion borne by the foreign to the inland 
bills of exchange in circulation has yet to be settled. Till further 
evidence be collected, I have taken the proportion at one-sixth, as it 
was taken by Mr. Leatham. 
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It is to be observed, however, that, from the nature of tbe calcu- 
latioos by which we arrive at Any estimate whatever of the amount of 
foreign bills in circulation at one time in Great Britain, we are com- 
pelled to rest satisfied with a result which applies equally to each of a 
ISeries of years, notwithstanding that in many of these yean, it is quitt) 
certain that the Mnount of the foreign bill currency was either more 
or less than the amount of the same currency in the immediately pre- 
ceding or subsequent, or some other year of the series. For example, 
I have pointed out that the best evidence we can collect seems to 
warrant the conclusion that the {M^portion of the fore^ to the inland 
bills is one-sixth; then it is plain that a general rule of llhis nature, 
when applied to a series of years, makes the estimated amount of the 
foreign bills in each year depend absolutely on the OKertained amount 
of inland bills in that year, notwithstanding that the rule ef oneniixth 
was adopted at a former period, when, perhaps, the circumstances of 
the import trade of this country might be different from what they 
. were in subsequent years. In a few words, while we have the means 
of ascertaining the fluctuations of the inland hUU from year to year 
with accuracy, we have no such means of forming a statistical table of 
the fluctuations of /orei§fn hills from year to year. 

It is only needful to add here, with reference to foreiffn hilU^ thact 
the 884 of such bills included in the bankers' returns gave 336*2/. as 
the average amount, and 3*2 months as the averqge usance of foreign 
bills. 

The only remaining point to be explained before introducing the 
following table Ixas reference to the drafts by Country bankers in 
Great Britain, drawn upon their London correspondents. The stamp 
duty on these drafts or bills is compounded for by the Country bankers 
i^ng with the stwvip doty <m the <»rdiiiii!ry eottiktry-»btfBk -aQtes issued 
by them and fiayabie to heairm' on demand. Mr. Le«tkam estimated 
that the amount of hankers* drafts might be taken at one-sixth of the 
amount of oountry-bank notes in circulation. This would give but 
an inconsiderable sum (about 500,000/), and I have not attempted to 
include it in the calculations of this paper. It was included, however, 
by Mr. Leatham, as will be seen from the following table (Table 
XVI.). 

That table also brings into one view the results of the present 
paper, both as regards the numerical facts and the length of time over 
which the investigation extends; and it places these results ii| juxta- 
position with the conolusions arrived at hy Mf . Xieatham for the 
whole portion of the same period to which bts researches extended. 
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Tml 4mmmi ^sftfa JMmd m^d F^rtifimtm ^m w hH^H «r om ^mmftr ik$:fmiod9 
emhmmi^ ^^MmmU Iw^mi^^trnd in Jtr. lMathmC4 Iwes. 



Prueni Inquirp. 1 




3y Mr. Leatham*k TablM. 




Oraat 
Britain. 

Ilriuid 
Bttto. 


Add 
one-«ialb 


ToMlff 

Bills in 

dradtaUM 

nko9« 

Iteeln 

Ormt 

Britain. 


Ormt 
BMtain. 

InlMul 
Bill*. 


Inland. 
BMlo. 


Iktr*t 
Dntti. 


Total 
(Inland) of 

Araat 

Britain, 

Xraland,& 

Bankw^ 

Drain. 


Totalof 
Add BHtoin 
onaatettiCflrcnlatlon 

for at ona 
Forei^ tima in 
BUii. United 
Uinidom. 


1828 

18^9 
1830 
1831 


73,946 ; 

74,034 

81,490 

72,215 

W»589, 

78,549 

1 

» 

^5,035 ^ 
97,7i22 

» 

I 

lUrlDJ ' 

ll6,3rt 
107,903 , 
1>«,7$1 ' 

87,659 * 
91,004 
106,030 : 
112,«» 

3 

U3,m 


iMtt 
1S,1S6. 

12,339 
13^^82 

12,036 
11^7^5. 
13,091 
13,974 

15,840 

16,287 

• 

;8,£5$ 
19,387 
17,984 
1«,458 

• 

14,609 
15,167 
17,671 
1«,7W 

• 
48,860. 


£ 
«43tt 

«2,^«2 
86.37^ 


£ 

• »*• 

• ■«• 

• • • •* 

• • ■• 

7^,W3 

68^22- 

«3,317 

^,486 

t 

! 

98,&M 

• *•• 

* ••• 

•••• 
.... ^ 

1 


£ 

.... . 

• ••« 

• • • ■ 

tt.W 

14,788 
13,544 
T3,5« 

XM03 

• «•• 
•••• 

• ■•* 

• ••• 

I 

• ••» 


•t.. 

• ••• 

• • a • 

401 

^19 
$56 
t574 

7«4. 

.... 

M.. 

• •■• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• 

1 

\ 


£ • 

••■• ^ 

■ ••■ ^ 
• ••• . 

1 

««>7r 

■ 

104,429 
97,517 
99,749 

1U«247 

• ••• 

1 

• ••• 

• •*• 

• ••• 


1 

£ 

14, 4M 

17,338 
16,253 
16,625 

1 
1S»»75 

r 

• ••• 

■ • •• 

• • •• 

• ••• 

N 
tl 


■ <•■ 

.... 
«... 




91,985 




1832 

1833 
1834 
185S 


84,351 
92.254 
91,640 
57,91« 


89,038 

96,914 

94,788 

101,350 


: 


i9 V540 




18g6 
1837 
1838 


423,ld4^ 

110^5 

114,t)09 


121,485 
113,771 
116,376 


»i 


UMH 




1839 r 

1840 
1841 
18A 


13rl,972 
136,706 
125,887 
108>209 

.... . ^ 


132,123 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••« 


1 

4 

1 


12MM 




1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


102,268 
106,171 
123,701 
131,4287' 


• ■•t 

• ■■• 

• ••• 




mojun 




1847 


132^21, 


W*** 




110,018 




Xbe three O's ^0) «t the ontt end are oi 


uttod.-* 


See Note to Teble XI., pa^* 1M« 



\Th$ remainder of thie Paper will appear in ih$ tmoA MmH^ibet^qf ths 
Jemmalf to h§p¥hli»%ei in Augiut'] 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Twendah Meeting of the BrUMAs9oekiHm for ike Adc^^ 

Edinburgh^ Jtdy mtt^Angtut eth. SeeHom F. SUstUties. 

The following were its Officers and Committee: — 

President. — Dr. J. Lee. 

Vice-Prendente. — Rev. Dr. Gordon, Dr. H. Marshall, Profesior W. P. Alison, 
G. R. Porter, Esq. 

Secretaries. — Prof. Hancock, Dr. J. Stark, J. Fletcher, Esq. 

Committee. — T. Tooke, Esq., Lieut-Col. Sykes, W. T. Thomaon, Esq., J. 
Finlaison, Esq., F. Sopwith, Esq.. W. Jerdan, Esq., W. Fdkin, Esq., Sir J. F. 
Boileau, Bart., F. G. P. Neison, Esq., G. S. Finlay, Esq., J. Shnttleworth, Esq., 
R. Christie, Esq., W. Chambers, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., J. Gibson, Esq., 
J. Orpen, Esq., J. Ball, Esq. 

The following were the contributions submitted to the Section : — 

1. On the Self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes in the 

United Kingdom. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

2. On the Cost of obtaining Patents in Different Countries. By 
Prof. Hancock. 

3. On the Causes of Distress at Skull and Skibbereen during the 
Famine in Ireland. By Prof. Hancock. 

4. An Inquiry into the Question, whether under our existing Social Sys- 

tem there is a tendency to the increase of Capital in the hands of 
those already possessing Riches. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

5. On the Relations of Crime and Ignorance in England and Wales. 
By J. Fletcher, Esqj. 

6. On the Civil and Cnminal Justice of the North- West Provinces of 
British India. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes. 

7. Remarks suggested by an examination of the Recent Statistics of the 

Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. By G. R. Porter,Esq., F.R.S. 

8. On the Geographical Distribution of Disease as indicating the Con- 
nexion between Natural Phenomena and Health and Longevity. 
By K. Johnston, Esq. 

9. Account of the System of Croft Husbandry and the Reclamation 

of Waste Lands, chiefly by Spade Labour, adopted at Gairlock, in 
Ross-shire since 1846, and its results, as illustrating the condition 
under which the labour of Paupers and Criminals may safely be 
made productive. By Dr. Alison. 

10. Some Observations with reference to an Investigation of the Fund 
established by Act of Parliament for a Provision for the Widows 
and Children of the Ministers of the Church of Scotland, and of 
the Principals and Masters of the Universities of Scotland from 
1744 to 1849. By W. T. Thomson, Esq. 

11. Some Statistics respecting the Sale of Encumbered Estates in 
Ireland. By Prof. Hancock. 

12. Some Remarks on the City and Neighbourhood of Malaga, and on 
the Preparation of Raisins. By A. Milward, -Esq. 

13. On the Recent Progress of Glasgow in Population, Wealth, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures. By Dr. J. Strang. 

14. On the Prevalence and Mortality of Cholera in the Indian Armies. 
By Dr. C. Finch. 

The next Meeting of the British Association will be held at Ipswich. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OP 

LONDON. 

Bimrth Ordinary Meeting. Ylth FAr%M,ry^ 1851. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Yice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows: — 
C. Lowcock Webb^ Esq. | T^Uiam Weir« Eeq. | A. Thomas Thomson, Esq-. 

Lieat.*Col. M. Tulloch read a Paper on the Statistics of Auckland, 
New Zealand, by A. S. Thomson, Esq., M.D.; and Mr. Fletclier 
brought before the notice of the Meetingan Abstract of the Official 
Returns presented to the Society by Earl Grey, completing the 
Statistics of New Munster and of the portion of the Islands not 
included in the above Paper. 

Fifth Ordinary Meeting. 17th Mareh^ 1 851 . 
The Bight Honourable Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows : — 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | William Neison, Esq. | John Bowman^ Esq. 

A Paper was read by Lieut.-Col. Sykes on the Mortality in the Army, 
European and Native, under the Madras Goyemment, from 1842 
to 1848. 

Sixth Ordinary Meeting, l^th Aprils 1851. 

The Right Honourable Lord Oyerstone, President, in the Chair. 

James Startin, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A Paper was read by Mr. B. Thompson Jopling on the Sanitary 
Statistics of the Metropolis. 



THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, and DISTRICTS op ENGLAND, 

AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE BJ£OI8TRAK> GENERAL. 

This Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2^89 regiistrars in all 
the districts of England during the Autumn quarter ending December 31st, 1850 ; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Regis- 
trars' offices, in the quarter that ended September 30th, 1850. The return of mar- 
riages is not complete ; but the defects are inconsiderable, and have been supplied 
from preyious years. 

In their general character the returns of the last quarter of 1850 are still highly 
favourable; and imply a happier condition of the population at the close, than at the 
commencement of the year. While fewer lives have been lost by epidemic diseases, 
the marriages and births have increased. 

The marriages celebrated in the summer quarter ending September 30th were 
37,496, or more by ten thousand than were registered in the summer quarter of 
1842; and two thousand four hundred more than have been returned in the summer 
quarter of any previous years. Allowing for increase of population, the proportion 
of marriages is greater than it has been in the same season of any year since the 
Registration commenced. Except ia the Eastern and South-Eastem Counties, the 
increase of marriages has been general in all the great divisions of the country. In 
London the increase has been considerable ; in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Bedfordshire, it has probably kept pace with the 
population; in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall; in Gloucestershire, Shrop- 
shire, and Staffordshire, the increase has been stiU more marked ; in Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, and the West Riding of York- 
shirei however^ the greater part of the excess has arisen. Northumberland, Cum- 
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Among the counties in which the m0iteg« ktwt deereated, or hsre not aensiblj in- 
creased, may be named — Kent, Hampshire, Snfiblk, Norfolk, Deronahire, Lonoohi- 
shire, the East nd Nmlk iliiii«sor Tork« WlUmiirtMii miVmfk iNles. In the 
purely af ricvkural counties marriage tkan still went on ^^^J$ but s t ead il f ^ in all 
the iron and cold HcAds at bat a sKgfatly iaervaslng rite; whlk In "A "ttt nnmties 
peopled by the workers ia tase* dik, «o«l, sad wtini* Ihs ■lil— vf mtmitpm—of 
new families established — has increaasd aft a rate of which tbsre «e 4em fTsmpIrs ia 
the returns of the last hundred years. And the general result is an agmgate incresse 
io the marrtogas (^4he wliole aevntry dwring €fae sam ner ^|«m%* ofihe ^ear IBM. 

The birtha In tl» quarter following, whioh «Bded on DeaembM* JOal; ISM, were 
also the greateat number ever regi s tei i ad in the aatuaf* qtm^mr^-mif p twena fw- 
146,268 children were bom in nie thrae months. The births aic, in geneial, most 
numerous in the spring quarter, and were so in the spring of 1#50: they hsfsainee 
greatly exceeded the numbers registered in previous yean in all the Avisioa (Jf the 
kingdom — whether agricultural or manufacturiBg"**-^ covntles rata^ed byiMera, 
and in counties left unscathed by that pli^ua. 

The excess of births r^stered over deaths in the quarter is 54,245. The osnal 
excess is forty thousand more btHhs -Hum detfths ; the exeesa '4ii 4ilie1ait-<|vaMer of 
1845 was 50,000; in 1847, when inflaaoiawaa^i4awig,«riy2*»00ft|^> tB4$,^khak 
the cholera epidemic was rapidly declining, 38,000. 

In the last quarter of the year 1850, 56,971 emigrants left the ports of the 
United Kingdom, «t whieh then am Oo«ei«meBt ftnigvali*n flAaeitt; «^6 i«|Mttsl 
from iriah porta, 1,903 from Qlaf^ow and iQraenoek, asui hl,%Zt ifm 4km^ &gtish 
ports ; namely, 1,702 from Plymouth, 4,282 from London, and 45,248 fram liver- 
pool. During the whole of the year 1850 the births were 593,567, the deaths ^6^,679, 
and consequently thft exeeas 01 bMis ov» deaths was MS,668 in Stogland : the same 
year 280,843 emigrants sailed from «he ahotea of the Uaitad ¥itiffiT-2W.606 
(many of them of Irish birth) from England; 15,154 from Scotluid, and 51,083 
from Ireland. 

That the health of the «(Mibtiy tela a Mate^iot ao tfnstftlsfatfttfiy «b4t hMl»B«i,li 
evident from the reduced mortality. 92,023 deatha ware rughttped^ and alimiing 
for the probable increase of population, the rate of mortality is lower than it has been 
in any of the last quarters of the years 1839-50 except 1845. The rate has been 
such that 1 in 197 of the popaktion 4ied in the qvarter. The chances were 196 to 1, 
in this quarter, that a person woold live through the -three months ^ ^he swsfSts 
chance of living through the three months in England is 184 to 1. 

London has suffered less tfmn itsual from xymotrc diseases ; and ffae fleaths from 
aU causes haa been 12,544. Of this Mwiher 1^46 took place aa pubtte iHttetiMBf 
namely, 114 in the «mtary hosfMtals and aayhima, 1^70 in workfaoasea, «S6 mhas- 
pitala, eixeluaive of 9 deaths in hospitala€»r ferelgner»^106 in iniMitir aflams. sirf 
9 in prisons, so that 1 m 12 who died in Loadon ended kiadayvte wwUiowiB^i ia 
20 in hospitak, 1 in 115 ki Uttialic aayhuna, and 1 in 1,381 in f riacma. 

In every division of England the mortality hai declined, and bam ] 
the corresponding quarters of 1846, 1847» 1849. Lancashire and 
the greateat fluctuations. 

Marriages Mastered in the Quarters ending SnOenAer SOrJl, 18«-M); Mtifer 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters endSng December Slst, 1^46-50, <* 
the ZHvisianSf Counties, and Districts of England. ' 
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1831 13,896,797 

1841 15,914,148 

MiUtary $9,846 
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Reiftstefed in the duartar ending the lasilMjr of 
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1846 35,070 

1847 32,439 

1848 32,995 

1849 33,789 

1850 ^7,496 



December, 

1846 139,349 

1847 127,267 

1848 133,204 

1849 135,481 

WO 1461,208 



Beoemher, 

1846 108,937 

1847 103,479 

1848 92,436 

1849........ 97r77« 

1850 1?S,02B 
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REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Oreat Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 6th Aprils 1860 ana 1851 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof — {Continued from page 93.) 



Sources of RoToniM. 



Cnstoms 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
Miscellaneons 



Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Advances.... 



Total Income.... „. 
Deduct 



Yean endliif Mh AptlL 



1850. 



£ 

18,535,263 

12,792,713 

6,354,429 

4,332,979 

5,466,248 

803,000 

160,000 

198,410 



48,643,042 
656,855 
553,349 



49,853,246 
Decrease 



1851. 



£ 

18,730,562 

13,125,024 

6,105,524 

4,350,731 

5,403,379 

861,000 

160,000 

152,566 



48,888,786 
651,453 
759,126 



50,299,365 



£ 
195,299 
332,311 

• ••• 

17,762 
58i000 



603,362 
205,'777 



809,139 
363,020 



Increase on the Year 446,119 



248,905 

62i869 

.... 

45,844 



357,618 
5,402 



363,020 



Sources of Revenue. 



Cnstoms 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax.. 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
Miscellaneons 



Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances .... 



Total Income. 



doarters ending 5th April. 



1850. 



£ 

4,432,584 

1,859,473 

1,538,125 

177,231 

2,069,608 

231,000 

40,000 

47,960 



10,395,981 

301,759 

91,400 



10,789,140 



1851. 



£ 

4,548,266 

1,980,536 

1,548,008 

167,784 

2,089,950 

272,000 

40,000 

21,974 



10,668,518 
261,765 
141,908 



^■■■i^F^ ^pBB^^^pe 



£, 
115,682 
121,063 

9,883 

2()i342 
41,000 



«**e 



307,970 
50i508 



11,072,191 358,478 



Decrease. 



Deduct Decrease 75,427 

Increase on the Quarter 283,051 



£ 



9,447 



25,986 



35,433 
39,994 



75,427 



Consolidated Fund Operations, — The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1851, was 11,080,092/. The 
total charge upon it was 8,300,473/., leaying a surplus of 2,77*9,619/. 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK OP BHGLAMO* 

An AeeaufU, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and Qth Vtetoria, c. 32, fwr ike 
Weeke ending on Saturday, the ^h January^ the dth February, and the 
US and 2dth ifareh, 1051. ^{Continued from p, 96.) 

[From the " London Gazette."] 





IllUB 


Dkpabtmkkt. 












4lh Jan.. 1861. 


8th Feb., 1861. 


1st Karoh, 18S1. 


89Ch March, IttU 


Notes Utued ....«••• 


£ 
28,273,230 


£ 

27,638,220 


£ 
27,772,240 


£ 
27,666,410 


Government Debt .... 

Other Secarities 

Gold Coin and Bullion . . 
SiWer Bullion 


11,016,100 

2,084,000 

14,221,663 

61,667 


11.016,100 

2,084,000 

18,608,668 

20,667 


11,016.100 

2,084,900 

13,738.866 

33,376 


11,015,100 

2,984,000 

13,628,086 

88,375 


Total 


28,273,230 


27,638,220 


27.772,240 


27,666,410 



Bankino Depastmemt. 



Proprietors' Capital. . . . 
Best 


14,663,000 
3,128,010 

10,796,666 
0,480.319 
1,249,691 


14,663,000 
3,239,366 
6,723,916 
9,360,278 
1,206,472 


14,668,000 
3,610,964 
7,794.344 
9,621,606 
1,063,696 


14,663,000 
3,622,726 
8,999,881 
9,266,284 
1,061,416 


Public Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Seven Day and other Bills 


Total 


39,207,476 


36.083,022 


36,633,399 


37,493,257 


Government Securi- \ 
ties, including Dead ■ 
Weight Annuities . . j 

Other Securities 

Notes 


14,232,819 

16,181,698 

9,236,670 

666,888 


14,146,696 

11,884,247 

8,468,136 

639,944 


14,116,696 

13.174,867 

8,636,666 

676,181 


14,146,250 

14,063,068 

8,694,276 

680,769 


Gold and Silver Coin .. 


Total 


39,207,475 


36,083,022 


30,633,399 


37,493,267 



COUNTRY BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of PromUeory Notes of Country Banks^ which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdomy distinguishing the seeeral 
Banks f or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 26th January, 22nd FdtrtMry, and 22nd Mardt, 
1^\. -—{Continued from p. 96.) 



Banks. 


1861. 


S2nd February, 
1861. 


82nd]iaroh, 
1861. 


England — Private Banks 


3,673,320 
2,728,640 

3,262,486 
4,782,661 


8,473,989 
2,689,104 

8,138,226 
4,741,061 


8,386,076 
2,686,756 

3,033,286 
4,620,012 


Joint Stock Banks 

Scotland — Chartered, Private, and 1 

Joint Stock Banks 

Ireland — Bank of Ireland, Private and) 
Joint Stock Banks j 


Total 


14,837,096 


14,042,820 


13,726,878 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 



SEPTEMBER, 1851. 



On the Accumulation of Capital hy the Different Clauei of Society, 

By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advanoement 

of Science^ August, 1850.] 

Among the advantages attendant upon the collection and registration 
of statistical records, perhaps the most important is found in the assist- 
ance which they afford for the confirmation or correction of opinions, 
upon matters that from time to time agitate the public mind, and thus 
are apt to influence the progress of legislation and to affect the condi- 
tion of society. 

Among such opinions, there is one which is confidently held hy a 
great number of persons — it might perhaps he said hy a majority of 
tibose whose word can have any authority upon such a subject — namely, 
that there is and has for some time been a constant tendency under the 
social institutions which generally prevail in this and in the other more 
advanced countries of Europe, for wealth to be accumulated in a fewer 
number of hands, or, to use a common mode of expression, that the 
rich are continually becoming richer, and the poor poorer, and that 
this is especially the case in England. It must be needless to 
add that such a belief, if generally held, is calculated to create among 
the people a wide-spread discontent with the order of things under 
which that result is experienced; and that every benevt>lent mind 
which may have arrived at such a conclusion, must be anxious to find 
a remedy for it. The bare idea of such a condition of society could 
not be other than distressing, and if there were any true grounds for 
believing in its existence, we could not too early, nor too strenuously, set 
ourselves to reform our institutions, and to bring them more into agree- 
ment with the better feelings of our nature. This subject having 
recently been forced upon my consideration in a manner which indi- 
cated the existence of a conviction to the effect already stated, on the 
part of several men whose opinions are deserving of the highest respect, 
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I have been led to quit in regard to it the region of mere opinion, and 
to enter upon the examination of facts with a view to the confirmation 
of such fears, or to their rejection, if happily I should find myself jus- 
tified in adopting the latter result. 

The sources of information bearing upon this interesting social 
question which are open to us are not many. To avoid, as far as 
possible, all question concerning their accuracy, I shall confine myself 
in this examination to documents stamped with official authority. 

The statement which I shall first bring forward will serve only to 
show that there has been, and continues to be, a power of saving on 
the part of the working classes in this country. It does not pretend 
to afford any comparison between the accumulations of different 
classes. 

The number of depositors and the amount of deposits in savings' 
banks in the different divisions of the United Kingdom, on the 20th 
November, 1830, were — 

England 367,812 depositors £12,287,606 deposits. 

Wales 10,204 „ 314,903 „ 

Ireland 34,201 „ 905,056 „ 



Total 412,217 „ jgl3,507,565 



if 



On the 20th November, 1 848, the number and amount of depo- 
sitors and deposits .were — 

England 899,606 depositors £24,985,730 deposits. 

Wales 21,195 „ 692,495 

Ireland 50,024 „ 1,355,801 



tf 



Total 970,825 „ £27,034,026 

Scotland 86,056 , 1,080,110 



1,056,881 „ £28,114,136 



»» 



ft 
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showing an increase during 1 8 years in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
of 558,608 depositors, and 13,526,461^. deposits. 

A closer examination of the accounts of savings' banks will show 
that the deposits in England, Wales, and Ireland, proportioned to the 
population, amounted — 



In 1831, to 12«. Sd. per head. 
1836, to 168. 4d, „ 

In Scotland the deposits were — 



In 1841, to 19«. lOd, per head. 
1848, to 20s. lid. „ 



^ In 1836 7^. per head. 

1841 4*. Sd. „ 

1848 7a. bd. „ 

The largest amount of these savings occurred in 1846, when they 
reached— 

In England £26,759,817 

Wales 674,657 

Scotland 1,383,866 

Ireland 2,924,910 



£31,743,250 
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being equal to 24«. per head on the population of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and 10«. Id. per head in that of Scotland. The diminution in 
1847 and 1848 is clearly the result of the high prices of provisions, 
and consequent falling-off in wages, caused by the potato rot and its 
attendant circumstances; and these are too recent, and too strongly 
impressed on the memories of all who hear me, to render it necessary 
to offer any further explanation concerning them. 

The comparative smallness of the deposits in Scotland arises from 
two causes. First, the system of allowing interest upon very small 
sums deposited in private and joint-stock banks ; and, secondly, the 
more recent conuection of savings' banks with the government in that 
division of the kingdom. There is no reason for supposing that the 
labouring classes of Scotland are less saving than those of England or 
Ireland; and presuming that the disposition to save is naturally as 
great in each part of the kingdom, the workmen of Scotland have, 
until very recently, had a much stronger incentive than their English 
fellow subjects to set aside a part of their earnings, because of the 
absence of any legal provision for the wants of their old age, and against 
the occurrence of sickness or accident. 

The next test to which I would direct attention varies essentially 
from that afforded by the progress of savings' banks ; inasmuch as it 
excludes all evidence of present saving or accumulation, while it offers 
a strictly comparative view of such saving as between different classes 
of the community. 

The accounts furnished to parliament of the number of persons 
entitled to dividends upon portions of the public debt, divide the fund- 
holders into ten classes, according to the amount to which they are so 
entitled. The following figures exhibit the numbers in each class as 
they stood on the 5th April and 5th July of the years 1831 and 1848 
respectively. 





^5 


1831. 


1848. 




April. 


July. 


Total. 


April. 


July. 


Total. 


Not exceeding 


2M14 


58,756 


88,170 


53,985 


42,430 


96,415 




10 


14,962 


. 29,828 


44,790 


25,814 


19,123 


44,937 




50 


33,816 


64,504 


98,320 


54,500 


41,525 


96,025 




100 


8,961 


16,733 


25,694 


13,069 


11,393 


24,462 




200 


5,104 


9,668 


14,772 


6,911 


6,971 


13,882 




300 


1,554 


2,973 


4,527 


1,918 


2,114 


4,032 




500 


964 


1,926 


2,890 


1,189 


1,458 


2,647 




1000 


445 


953 


1,398 


540 


682 


1,222 




2000 


134 


278 


412 


155 


\n 


328 


Exceeding 


2000 


66 


106 


172 


97 


80 


177 




95,420 


185,725 


281,145 


158,178 


125,949 


284,127 



It will be seen that there has been a very large addition between 
1831 and 1848 to the number of persons receiving under 51. at each 
payment of dividends^ and a small increase upon the number receiving 
between 5L and 10/., while, with the .exceptions of the largest holders— 
those whose "dividends exceed 2,000/. at each payment, and of whom 
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there has been an increase of 5,— every other class has ezj^^i^oed a 
considerable decrease in its numbers. Thus : — 

PenoDB receiving under £h incresie 8,245 or 9*35 per cent. 





£b and under 10 


»» 


147 


0-33 


t* 




10 


50 decrease 2,295 


2-33 


>f 




50 M 


100 




1,232 


4-79 


»* 




100 ,, 


200 




890 


602 


»f 




200 „ 


300 




495 


10*93 


»f 




300 „ 


500 




243 


8*41 


ft 




500 ,, 


1000 




176 


12*59 


>» 




1000 


2000 




84 


20*38 


»t 




above 2000 


increase 


5 


2-90 


ft 



As respects this last class, those reoeiTing above 2000/. at each payment 
of dividends, it must be borne in mind that it includes Insurance 
offices, which generally have large investments in the public funds, and 
whose accumulatious of this kind are almost certain to increase from 
year to year, a fact which makes it somewhat surprising that the num- 
ber has not been augmented in a greater degree than is shown by the 
tables. A diminution of more than 8 per cent, in the numbers receiving 
between 300/. and 500/. ; of 12f per cent of those receiving between 
500/. and 1000/., and of more than 20 per cent among holders of 
stock, yielding dividends between lOOO/. and 2000/., would seem 
conclusively to show, that at least as respects this mode of disposing of 
accumulations, there is not any reason to believe that the already rich 
are acquiring greater wealth at the expense of the rest of the 
community. 

The branch of this inquiry to which my attention was next directed, 
was that which is elucidated by returns showing the sums assessed to 
the Income-tax in respect of incomes derived from trades and profes- 
sions, in 1812, compared with the like returns in 1848, excluding 
from the former period the incomes below 150/., which under the 
existing law are allowed to pass untaxed. 

The total amount thus assessed, after deducting exemptions, was — 
in 1812, 21,247,621/., while in 1848, the amount was 56,990,223/., 
showing an increase in 36 years, of 35,742,602/., or ]68'21 per cent, 
being at the rate of 4*67 per cent yearly, an increase very nearly 
three-fold greater than the increase during the same period of the 
population of that part of the United Kingdom which is subject to the 
Income-tax. 

The object now in view is not that of showing the increased wealth 
of the country at large, but in what degree such increase has been 
experienced among different classes of the people, or occasion might 
be taken to express the satisfaction which every Englishman must feel 
at this unmistakeable evidence of the material well-being and con- 
tinued progress of our country, which feeling is shown by the results 
to which r thus venture upon calling attention, to be unalloyed by 
any well-founded fears, concerning the oft-alleged deteriorated condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people. 

The returns examined give the sums assessed to Income-tax in 
various classes, and for the purposes of the present examination, I 
have distinguished the incomes thus given : — 
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Between £150 and £500 I Between £1000 and £2000 
£500 „ £1000 I „ £2000 „ £5000 

and above £5000. 



ft 



In the first of these classes, viz., between 150Z. and 500/. per 
annum, I find a positive increase in 1848, of 13,724,949/. upon the 
incomes assessed in 1812. In the next class, embracing incomes 
between 500/. and 1000/. per annum, the increase since 1812, has 
been 5,100,540/. On incomes between 1000/. and 2000/., the increase 
has amounted to 4,078,095/. In the next class, including incomes 
between 2000/. and 5000/., there is an increase of 4,059,743/., while 
in the highest class, which includes all incomes above 5000/. per 
annum, the increase is found to be 8,779,275/. Comparing the 
lowest with the highest of these classes, it is shown that the increase 
has been greater in the lowest class by 4,945,674/. or 56*33 per cent. 

The returns relating to the property-tax which was repealed in 1815, 
do not show the number of persons assessed in each class, as is the 
case with the recent returns, and as, under the influence of a childish 
feeling of exultation, the House of Commons was led to follow up the 
vote which repealed the tax in 1815, by another vote which directed 
the destruction of all the documents connected therewith, it is not 
possible now to make any precise comparison between the two periods 
in this respect. 

By means of the information given in the return for 1848, we are 
able to ascertain the average amount of the . incomes, during that year, 
of individuals in each of the foregoing classes, and assuming that the 
average in each of the same classes, was the same in 1812 as now, 
we may arrive at a reasonable approximation to the actual number 
then assessed, and to the increase since made to the number in each 
class. 



Incomes. 



Between 



£ 

150 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 



and 

>> 
tt 
»» 

>3 



£ 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

50,000 



50,000 and upwards 



Number in 
1812. 



30,732 
5,334 
2,110 
1,180 

409 



39,765 



Number in 
1848. 



91,101 

13,287 

5,234 

2,586 

788 

371 

22 



113,389 



Increase. 



60,369 
7,953 
3,124 
1,406 

• • • « 

772 



73,624 



The only remaining documents bearing an official character, to 
which recourse can be had in order to throw light upon this subject, 
are the returns made from the oflice of the Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue, showing the sums upon which probate duty has been paid 
in respect of personal property left by persons deceased. Considerable 
reliance may be placed on the accuracy of these returns which, at least 
in England, include all cases where the property left is of any value, 
which would make it worth the while of survivors to question the 
propriety of its distribution. Tfie accounts will, at all events, be 
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strictly comparatiYe between one period and another, since any pos- 
sible motives which might lead to the evasion of the probate duty 
will have been equally operative at all times. The growth of the 
capital thus subject to probate duty is truly remarkable. Stated at 
intervals of five years beginning with the present century, it has been 
as follows:— 



1801 <£3,54l,93l 

1806 7,039,031 

1811 14,757,420 

1816 24,073,456 

1821 33,023,060 



1826 £31,024,593 

1831 39,532,397 

1836 41,768,806 

1841 41,476,521 

1848 44,348,721 



After making a liberal allowance for evasion of the tax in the ' 
early years following its first imposition in 1797, and for the col- 
lection of arrears in 1848, the increase during less than half a century, 
of property thus brought under the operation of the probate duty is 
such as must strike us with astonishment. Our present business, 
however, is with the comparative amount of estates in different classes, 
for which purpose a calculation has been made of their value in 1833, 
the earliest year for which the returns enable us to make the same, 
and in 1848. 

The amount assessed on estates amounting to various sums up to £1,500 was— 

In 1833 ig4,692,825 

1848 5,423,200 



Increase j^730,375, or 15*56 per cent. 

On estates between ;^1,500 and ;^5,000 the amounts were — 

In 1833 £6,821,750 

1848 7,450,000 



Increase £628,250, or 9*21 per cent. 



Between £5,000 and £10,000, the difference has been — 

In 1833 £5,155,500 

1848 6,000,000 



Increase £844,500, or 16*38 per cent. 



From £10,000 to £15,000, the amounts were — 

In 1833 £4,258,000 

1848 4,529,000 



Increase £271,000, or 6*36 per cent. 

The estates between £15,000 and £30,000 were estimated — 

In 1833, at £5,760,500 

1848 6,822,000 



Increase £1,061,500, or 18*42 per cent 



Above £30,000, the valuations were— 

In 1833 £10,637,500 

1848 10,757,500 



Increase £120,000, or 1*13 per cent. 



I 

J 
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It may reasonably be thought, that the calculation of the value of 
estates in the various classes is liable to disturbance from year to year, 
and especially as respects the higher amounts, the number of persons 
dying in any one year and leaving very large fortunes, being necessa- 
rily limited. It would have called for a laborious calculation, and 
have occupied a longer time than I could well afford, to go through 
the examination of the official returns year by year, from 1833, to the 
present time. That such an examination would |^ot, however, much 
(if at all) disturb the result already shown, may be safely inferred from 
the fact, that the amount of probate duty received during that period 
upon all wills where the property has amounted to 30,000/. and 
upwards, has not increased, but on the contrary has rather diminished. 
Dividing the 16 years from 1833 to 1848, into equal periods of 4 
years each, and ascertaining the average duty paid on estates of 
30,000/. and upwards in each year of such division, it appears, that 
the sum received in the 4 years 

1833 to 1836, averaged £238,306 | 1841 to 1844, averaged £229>162 
183r „ 1840, „ 230,388 | 1845 to 1848, „ 223,962 

while the average receipts from the probate duty generally have been 
steadily and progressively advancing with the increasing wealth of the 
country. 

Having thus examined all the official returns which affi)rd means 
for arriving at the truth upon this really important subject, we observe 
the most perfect agreement in their results ; and it cannot but be satis- 
factory to every one to find, that the fears entertained and expressed 
by many, as to the probable disappearance of the middle classes from 
among us, are unfounded; that it is far from being true that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are becoming poorer; but that, on the 
contrary, those who occupy a middle station, (perhaps the safest station 
as regards personal respectability, and that which offers the surest 
guarantee for the progress and continued well-being of the country,) 
are progressively increasing in number and in the proportion which 
they bear relatively to the population of the kingdom. 
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On the Sots o/MortalUy among Penons of InUmiperale ffahiit. 
By F. G. P. Nbison, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th June, 1851.] 

In the present contribution, it is proposed to investigate the rate of 
mortality which pipvails among persons addicted to the immoderate 
nse of intoxicating drinks. Assurance companies have generally 
declined to assure such lives, from the supposed greater mortality to 
which they were believed to be subject ; but no attempt has been pre- 
viously made to test this opinion by properly-authenticated facts ; and 
it is therefore hoped that the data now brought under consideration 
may not be without interest. The results are calculated to throw 
considerable light on a question not only curious in itself, but evidently 
of much importance to life offices, as well as to the public generally. 

The remarkable efforts which have been recently made to reform 
the drinking usages of the community, will be a sufficient apology for 
bringing under the attention of this Society statistical evidences on a 
subject so deeply affecting the social, moral, and religious condition of. 
the people. 

It may be well to remark, that, in collecting the present data, the 
intention was to include in the observations only such persons as were 
decidedly addicted to dritiking habits, and it was not intended to bring 
vrithin observation mere occasional drinkers, or what i^ usually termea 
generous or *' free livers." The reasons for this distinction will here- 
after appear. It may also be stated, that the primary reason for col- 
lecting the facts was to apply the results to life assurance operations, 
and it was consequently important to include only well-marked cases 
of intemperance. Examination will show that, for social and moral 
purposes, this would also have been the only satisfactory course to have 
followed ; but, that the plan adopted for obtaining the present collec- 
tion of facts may be the better understood, the following circular and 
schedule are given :— 

Medical, Invalid, and General Life Office, 
Sir, 25, Pall Mall, London. 

I beg to inclose you forms for the collection of cases of the mortality of persons 
of intemperate habits. 

Many difficulties have been experienced in our attempts to procure satisfactory 
data on the value of life among persons addicted to the excessive use of intoxicating 
drinks, and therefore the present method has been resorted to, in order to increase 
our information on the subject. May I beg to solicit your assistance in filling up 
any portion of the inclosed schedules; and should your knowledge of cases be so 
extensive as to reqaire more than the number sent, others will be forwarded on 
bearing from you to that effect. If you could also suggest any gentleman who would 
be useful to us in giving the information required, I would put myself in communi- 
cation with him on the subject. 

Hoping I may calculate on your co-operation, I beg to direct your attention to 
the subjoined hints on filling up the schedules. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

F. G. P. Neison, Actuary. 

N.B. No case should be entered in the schedule unless the person alluded to 
was decidedly addicted to drinking habits during a considerable period of life. 

The peculiar feature of the intemperance, whether the favourite beverage was 
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fermented or distilled liquors, should be stated in the column ** Remarks/' and also 
whether the intemperance continued to the time of death. 

If the correct age at death be known , it will be entered as such ; if not, the age 
must be guessed or approximated to by whoever fills up tiie schedule, or by the 
mean age of that guessed at by two or three persons who may have known the 
individual in question. 

The name in full, or at least the initials of the person in question, and also the 
place of death, should be entered in the columns set apart for that purpose. This 
will be necessary, in order to correct double entries which may be made by two 
different persons. 

In the column of the " Cause of Death," insert the post-mortem examination, if 
practicable, such as diseases of the heart, liver, lungs, kidneys, &c., &c. (and per- 
haps terminating in dropsy ^ Sfc, Sfc.) 

Please to return the schedules as soon as you have entered all the cases which 
have come under your observation. 

// is not expected that the schedules can be always filled from registers or notes 
kept for the purpose; but generally from a distinct recollection of the cases; and 
an approximation to the truth is therefore all that is calculated on being obtained. 









INTBMPERANCB.-6CHRDULB. 




Description. 


Death. 


Disease 

or Cause of 

Death. 


Dura- 
tion of 
Intem- 
perance. 


Remarks on the Pecu- 
liar Features of the In- 
temperate Habits; whe- 


Name or 
other Dis- 
tinction. 


Sex. 


Profession 
or Occu- 
pation. 


Date 
of. 


Place 
of. 


Age 
at. 


ther they existed up to 
the period of Death, and 
any other Observations 
necessary. 


• 








• 











It is obvious that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
give a definition of what constitutes intemperate habits that would be 
satisfactory to every one ; almost every person would have a standard 
of his own by which to determine the fact of temperance or intemper- 
ance, and therefore in the preceding circular no attempt has been made 
to define the particular character of habits on which information is 
sought ; all that has been urged on the attention of those filling up the 
schedules is to give Only well-marked cases, and to include only per- 
sons who were decidedly addicted to drinking habits. The con- 
sequence of following this course is, that the objections which might 
be urged against the adoption of any individual or peculiar test are 
avoided, for, by leaving it to each contributor of data to determine for 
himself what constitutes decidedly intemperate habits, the whole data 
taken collectively, from all the various contributors, will show very 
precisely the result of those habits which the public, by common con- 
sent, admit to be intemperate; so that, however any individual 
reasoner on the results may argue, and whatever peculiar construction 
he may choose to put upon them, it will be impossible to avoid the 
conclusion, that the data really relate to what the public generally 
regard as persons of intemperate habits. If the testimony of those 
more advanced in life is to be fairly trusted on this subject, it must be 
admitted, that during the last quarter of a century, the drinking prac- 
tices of society have much altered, and what is now commonly regarded 
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U free Hving, wonld have some jt«n aince been looked npon as onlj 
moderation ; bo, in like manner, maf it be hoped that the usages of . 
society will continue to improve, and, at no distant date, the habita 
now considered not to exceed the bounds of moderation be altogether 
unknown in polite and refined society. It is, therefore, possible that 
what has hitnerto been regarded as intemperate habits, may differ very 
widely from that which may be looked upon as intemperance wme 
years hence. 

From the information obtuned on these schedules, the following 
(acts and results are derived ; and it may here be stated that defective 
schedules have been completely rejected. For the mode by which the 
data has been analysed, reference may be made to the paper on the 
" Mortality of Master Mariners,' in vol. xiii. of the Statittieal Jour- 
nal, A similar plan has been followed in the present instance, and a 
careful perusal of that paper will make the method clearly understood, 
and show how the facts have been brought into the form of the follow- 
ing table : — 
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This table will be better understood b)r an examination of the 
following condensed abstract of it :— 











Abstract A. 










l^nmtier 

Exposed 

to 

Risk. 


Died. 
1 


Mor- 
tality 
per 

Cent. 


If umber 

Exposed 

to 

Risk. 


Died. 

1 


Mor- 

taUty 

per 

Cent 




Proportion 

of In- 
temperance 
MortaUty 
to that of 
England 
and Wales. 




Ages. 


and 

Wales. 

Mor- 

taUty 

per 
Cent. 


Nmnber 
which ought 
to have died 

according 
to ESngland 
and Wales. 


16—20 


74-5 


1-342 


74-5 


1-342 


•730 


1-8 


•5 


21—25 
26—30 


3525 
596-5 


16 
31 


4-539 
5-197 


i 9490 


47 


4-953 


•974 


5-1 


9-2 


31—35 
36—40 


877-5 
983-5 


32 
54 


3-647 
5-491 


1861-0 


86 


4*620 


1-110 


4-2 


20-7 


41—45 
46—50 


897-5 
738-0 


51 
47 


5-682 
6-369 


il635-5 


98 


5-992 


1-452 


• 
41 


23-7 


61—55 
56—60 


539*0 
4270 


27 
35 


5-009 
8197 


i 966-0 


62 


6-418 


2-254 


2-9 


21-8 


61—65 
66—70 


300-5 
2000 


16 
24 


5-324 
12-000 


> 500-5 


40 


7-992 


4-259 


1-9 


21-3 


71—75 
76—80 


87-0 
230 


18 
2 


20-690 
8-696 


110-0 


20 


18-182 


9-097 


20 


10-0 


81—85 
86—90 


100 
50 


2 

1 


20000 
20000 


150 


3 


20-000 


19-904 


1-0 


3-0 


Total.... 


6111-5 


357 


5-841 




357 
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These curious and remarkable results exhibit a rate of mortality 
for which the most careful observers will be generally unprepared. 
When intemperate lives are occasionally accepted by life offices, the 
rates of premium charged by them fall greatly short of what would be 
indicated by the preceding figures ; and it is to be feared that a careful 
examination of their experience must show that the arbitary mode by 
which such peculiar risks have been estimated has led them into 
unprofitable speculations. Throughout the whole range of the table, 
it will be seen that the rate of mortality is frightfully high, and 
unequalled by the results of any other series of observations made on 
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any class of the population of this country. Sanitary agitators bave 
freauently excited alarm about the wholesale havoc in human life going 
on in the badly-conditioned districts of some of our large cities ; but no 
collection of facts ever brought under attention has shown so appalling 
a waste of life as is exhibited in the above results. 

From the age of sixteen upwards, it will be seen that the rate of 
mortality exceeds that of the general population of England and 
Wales. In the 6111-5 years of life to which the observations extend, 
857 deaths have taken place ; but if these lives had been subject to 
the same rate of mortality as the population generally, the number of 
deaths would have only been 110, showing a difference of 3*25 times. 
At the. term of life 21-30, the mortality is upwards of five times that 
of the general community; and in the succeeding twenty years of life, 
it is above four times greater, the difference, as might be expected, 
gradually becoming less and less. If there be anything, therefore, in 
the usages of society calculated to destroy life, the most powerful is 
certainly the inordinate use of strong drink. 

From the preceding data the following tables have been con- 
structed, in order to exhibit more clearly the rate at which persons of 
intemperate habits die, and consequently the average duration of their 
lives :— 



Tabls II. 
Interpolation of Mortali^ per Cent, 

Interval = —• 

(1) = Original Quantities, ^| and A^ = Ist and 2nd differences. 

a = *z A| b = ^04 A,. 





Age. 


(1). 


^1 


/» 






16 .... 


1-342 


+ 


3-611 


- 3^944 






26 ... 


4-953 


a = 


+ "J221 

•333 

- -0666 


*= - -15776 
+ 1^705 

+ •06820 






36 •". 


4*620 


+ 


1-372 


- -946 






46 ... 


5-992 




+ -^744 
•426 


- -03784 
+ M48 






56 -... 


6-418 




+ •0852 
r574 


+ -04592 
+ 8^616 






66 .... 


7-992 




+ •shs 

10-190 


+ '34464 
- 8-372 






76 .... 


18-182 


+ 


+ Z-0380 
1-818 


- -33488 

• • •• 




• 


86 —. 


20-000 




+ •3636 

• ••• 


• ••• 
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(1) = Interpolated Quantities, 1st ^| = 


= a — 2 *, ^j = 


= 6. 


Age. 


(1). 


^1 


Age. 


(1). 


^1 


^\y •••• 


1-342 


+ 1-03771 


56 


6-418 


-•37448 


18 


2-37972 


•87996 


58 


6-04352 


—•02984 


20 


3-25968 


•7azzo 


60 


601368 


+ •31480 


22 


3-98188 


•56444 


62 


6-32848 


•65944 


24 


4-54632 




64 


6-98792 








+ -40668 






1*00408 


26.. 


4-953 


— '20300 


66 


7-992 


2^70776 


28 


4-75000 


•13480 


68 


10-69976 


1-37188 


30 


4-61520 


— -06660 


70 


13-07264 


2-03800 


32 


4-54860 


+ -00160 


72 


15-11064 


I -703 1 2 


34 


4-55020 


•06980 


74 


16-811376 


1-36824 


36 


4-620 


•35008 


76 


18182 


1-03336 


38 


4-97008 


•3i"4 


78 


19-21536 


•69848 


40 


5-28232 


•27440 


80 


19-91384 


•36360 


42 


5-55672 


-23656 


82 


20-27744 


+ -02872 


44 


5-79328 




84 


20-30616 








+ -19872 






— •30616 


46 


5-992 


— -00664 


86 


20-000 


• ••• 


48 


5-98536 


+ -03928 


• ••• 


*#•• 


• t*a 


50 


6-02464 


•08520 


•••• 


• ••• 


• ••« 


52 


6-10984 


•I3"» 


• *•• 


• ••• 


«••• 


54 


6-24096 


+ •17704 


•••• 


• ••• 


• ••• 
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Second IfUerpoloHan. 
Interval = (. 











4 ^ 


12 , 














dj = 


= 10'^- 


100 '«• 








Age. 


(IV 


''i 


Age. 


(1). 


-^1 


Age. 


(1). 


rf, 


20... 


3-260 


+ •308 


47.... 


5-984 




74.... 


16-814 


•5«7 


21.... 


3-568 




48.... 


5-985 


+ -010 


75.... 


17-401 




22.... 


3-982 


•H5 


49... 


5*995 




76... 


18-182 


+ •453 


23.... 


4127 




50... 


6025 


+ -029 


77.... 


18-635 




24.... 


4-546 


+ •182 


51... 


6-054 




78.... 


19-215 


+ •319 


^d.... 


4-726 




52... 


6-110 


•469 


79... 


19-534 




26.... 


4-953 


— -089 


53.... 


6-579 




80... 


19-914 


-186 


27.... 


4-864 




54.... 


6-241 


+ •065 


81.... 


20-100 




28.... 


4-750 


•062 


55... 


6-306 




82... 


20-277 


+ •052 


29... 


4-688 




56.... 


6-418 


--191 


83... 


20-322 




30.... 


4-615 


•025 


57.... 


6-227 




84... 


20-306 


--082 


31... 


4-590 




58.... 


6-044 


-•053 


85.... 


20-224 




32... 


4-549 


--008 


59... 


5-991 




86.... 


20098 




33.... 


4-541 




60... 


6-014 


+ •085 


87.... 


21-777 




34... 


4-550 


+ •020 


61... 


6-099 




88.... 


23-095 




35.. 


4-570 




62.... 


6-328 


•282 


89.... 


24-687 




36... 


4-620 


•145 


63... 


6-610 




90... 


26-277 




o/ .... 


4-765 




64.... 


6-988 


•360 


91.... 


27-877 




Ho.,.. 


4-970 


•130 


65.... 


7-348 




92.... 


29-582 




39.. 


5100 




66.... 


7-992 


i'iZ3 


93.... 


31-127 




40.... 


5-282 


•114 


67.... 


9115 




94... 


32-817 




41.... 


5-396 




68.... 


10-700 


•989 


95... 


34-297 




42.... 


5-557 


•099 


69... 


11-689 




96... 


35-572 




43.... 


5'656 




70... 


13-073 


•855 


97.... 


36-644 




44.... 


5-793 


+ •084 


71.... 


13-928 




"0.... 


37-482 




45.... 


5-877 




72.... 


15111 


•721 


99.... 


38066 




46.... 


5-992 


— -008 


73.... 


15-832 




100.... 


38-650 
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Table III. 





MortaUiy 


X / 








MortaUty 


\ I 






percent 








percent. 






Age. 


= a. 

a 
joo' 


^0 100)-^ 

5 + 2(c)=\/. 


Namber 
Living 


Number 
Dying. 


Age. 


= a. 

a 
I — — . 

JOO 


5 + 2(c) = X/. 


Nnmber 
Living 


Namber 
Dying. 


20.... 


3-260 

•96740 


5-00000 
9-98561 


100,000 


3,259 


46.... 


5-992 

•94008 


•44849 
•97316 


28,086 


1,683 


21.... 


3-568 
•9643 a 


4-98561 
-98422 


96,741 


3,452 


47.... 


5-984 
'94016 


•42165 
•97320 


26,403 


1,580 


22.... 


3-982 

•96018 


•96983 
•98235 


93,289 


3,715 


48.... 


5-985 

•94015 


•39485 
•97320 


24,823 


1,486 


23.... 


4-127 

•95873 


•95218 
•98170 


89,574 


3,697 


49... 


5-995 

•94005 


•36805 
-97315 


23,337 


1,399 


24... 


4546 

•95454 


•93388 
-97980 


85,877 


3,902 


50.... 


6025 

•93975 


•34120 
-97302 


21,938 


1,321 


25.... 


4726 

•95^74 


•91368 
•97898 


81,975 


3,873 


51.... 


6054 

•93946 


•31422 
•97288 


20,617 


1,248 


26.... 


4-953 

•95047 


•89266 
-97794 


78,102 


3,868 


52.,.. 


6110 

•93890 


•28710 
•97262 


19,369 


1,184 


27.... 


4-864 
•95136 


•87060 
•97834 


74,234 


3,612 


53.... 


6-579 

•93421 


•25972 
-97045 


18,185 


1,196 


28.... 


4-750 

•95^50 


-84894 
•97886 


70,622 


3,355 


54.... 


6-241 

•93759 


•23017 
•97202 


16,989 


1,060 


29.... 


4-688 
•9531a 


•82780 
•97915 


67,267 


3,153 


55.... 


6-306 

•93694 


•20219 
•97171 


15.929 


1,004 


30... 


4-615 

•95385 


-80695 
•97948 


64,114 


2,959 


56.... 


6-418 

•93582 


-17390 
•97119 


14,925 


958 


31... 


4-590 

•95410 


•78643 
•97959 


61,155 


2,808 


57... 


6-227 

•93773 


•14509 
•97208 


13,967 


870 


32... 


4*549 

•95451 


•76602 
•97978 


58,347 


2,654 


58.... 


6-044 

•93956 


•11717 
•97292 


13,097 


792 


33... 


4-541 

•95459 


•74580 
•97982 


55,693 


2,529 


59... 


5-991 

-94009 


•09009 
•97317 


12,305 


737 


34... 


4-550 

•95450 


•72562 
•97978 


53,164 


2,418 


60... 


6014 

•93986 


•06326 
•97306 


11,568 


696 


35... 


4-570 

•95430 


•70540 
-97968 


50,746 


2,320 


61... 


6-099 

•93901 


•03632 
•97267 


10,872 


663 


36... 


4-620 

•95380 


•68508 
-97946 


48,426 


2,238 


62... 


6-328 

•93672 


4-00899 
-97161 


10,209 


646 


37.... 


4-765 

•95235 


-66454 
•97880 


46^88 


2,199 


63... 


6-610 

•93390 


3-98060 
•97030 


9,563 


632 


38... 


4-970 

•95030 


•64334 
•97786 


43,989 


2,187 


64... 


6-988 
•93012 


•95090 
9^96854 


8,931 


624 


39... 


5-100 
-94900 


•62120 
•97727 


41,802 


2,131 


65... 


7-348 
•92652 


3*91944 
9-96686 


8,307 


610 


40... 


5-282 
•94718 


•59847 
•97643 


39,671 


2,096 


66.... 


7^992 

•92008 


3-88630 
9-96383 


7,697 


615 


41.... 


5-396 
'94604 


•57490 
-97591 


37,575 


2,027 


67.... 


9115 

•90885 


•85013 
•95850 


7,082 


646 


42... 


5-557 

•94443 


•55081 
-97517 


35,548 


1,976 


68.... 


10*700 

-89300 


-80863 
•95085 


6,436 


688 


43.... 


5-656 

•94344 


4-52598 
9-97472 


33,572 


1,898 


69.... 


11-689 

-88311 


•75948 
•94602 


5,748 


672 


44.... 


5-793 

•94207 


•50070 
•97409 


31,674 


1,835 


70... 


13-073 

-86927 


'70550 
-93916 


5,076 


664 


45... 


5-877 


•47479 


29,839 


1,753 


71... 


13-928 


'64466 


4,412 


614 




•94123 


-97370 








-86072 


-93486 
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Tabls III.— Oim/MitiMi. 





MorteUty 


X 1 








Mortelltj 


X 1 








porCont 








percent. 






Afe. 


ISO. 


^0-iS;)-* 


NnmlMr 

liTllIf 

- 1. 


Nnmbor 
Djing. 


Af«. 




^0-]^;)-^ 


Number 


Number 




a 
""lOO* 


5 + 2:(c) = X/. 








""100" 


5 + 2:(e) = X/. 






72.... 


15111 

-84889 


•5795* 

•92886 


3,798 


574 


87.... 


21-777 

•78223 


2-22168 
9-89334 


167 


37 


73.... 


15-832 

•84168 


•50838 
•92515 


3,224 


510 


88... 


23-095 

•76905 


•11502 
-88596 


130 


30 


74.... 


16-814 

•83186 


•43353 
•92005 


2,714 


454 


89... 


24-687 

•75313 


2*00098 
•87687 


100 


25 


75.... 


17-401 

•8*599 


•35358 
•91698 


2,257 


393 


90... 


26-277 

•73723 


1.87785 
•86761 


75 


19 


76.... 


18-182 
•81818 


•27056 
•91285 


1,864 


339 


91... 


27-877 
•72123 


•74546 
•85808 


56 


16 


77... 


18-635 

•81365 


•18341 
•91044 


1,525 


284 


92... 


29-582 

•70418 


•60354 
•84769 


^^ 


12 


78.... 


19-215 

-80785 


•09385 
•90733 


1,241 


238 


93... 


31-127 

•68873 


•45123 
-83805 


28 


9 


79.... 


19-534 

•80466 


3-001 18 
•90561 


1,003 


196 


94... 


32-817 

•67183 


•28928 
•82726 


19 


6 


80.... 


19-914 

•80086 


2-90679 
•90356 


807 


161 


95... 


34-297 

•65703 


1-11654 
•81759 


13 


4 


o L.... 


20100 

-79900 


•81035 
•90255 


646 


130 


96... 


35-572 

-64428 


0-93413 
-80908 


9 


3 


82.... 


20-277 
•797*3 


•71290 
-90159 


516 


104 


97... 


36-644 

•63356 


•74321 
•80179 


6 


2 


83.... 


20-322 

-79678 


•61449 
•90134 


412 


84 


98... 


37-482 

-62518 


•54500 
•79601 


4 


2 


84.... 


20-306 

•79694 


•51583 
•90142 


328 


67 


99... 


38-066 

•61934 


•34101 
•79193 


2 


1 


85.... 


20-224 

•79776 


•417*5 
•90187 


261 


52 


100... 


38-650 

•61350 


0-13294 
-78781 


1 


1 


86.... 


20-098 

•7990a 


2*31912 
9-90256 


209 


42 













It will thus be seen that an intemperate person of age 20 has an 
equal chance of living 15-6 years; while a person of the general popu- 
lation of the country at the same age has an equal chance of liyiDg 
44*2 years longer. Again, at age 80, the intemperate person has an 
equal chance of 13*8 years, and the other 36*5 years. Also, at age 40, 
the chance of the one is 11*6 years, and of the other 28-8 years. The 
following will show the results at different ages : — 

Table W.^EqwOUm oflAfe^ being the Period of Years of which there is an 

eqttal chance ofUving, among the 



Ag«e. 


General Population, 
England and Wales. 




20 


44212 
36-482 
28-790 
21-255 
14-285 


15.557, being 35 per cent. | ^^ ^^ ^^^^„ 

11 627 " 40 " i of ^if« "^ ^ 
lAQAA " ?V " (general popu- 

"•.94?: :: '^ :: 1 s^- 


30 


40 


50 


60 
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It would be curioas to contrast with the above results the rate of 
mortality among persons who have been for a considerable period of 
years, or for the whole of life, abstainers from intoxicating drinks ; 
but, unfortunately, there are no available data connected with this 
class of lives, and it seems there will long be considerable difficulty in 
procuring such information. A few years ago, Mr. Munro, of Enfield, 
at much trouble and expense, procured returns from Rechabite societies, 
showing the rate of mortality and sickness experienced by the members, 
and the results, although not published, are known to exhibit as high 
a rate of mortality and sickness as is found to prevail among the mem- 
bers of other friendly societies. The facts collected by Mr. Munro are 
of great value, and it is to be regretted that the societies furnishing 
them should, on account of the unfavourable nature of the results 
arrived at, object to their publication. For, although they show 
a high rate of mortality, it should be kept in view that all the 
members cannot yet be fairly considered as the type of genuine 
abstainers ; many of them are reformed drunkards, and, as such, have 
become teetotallers with broken-down constitutions. It may there- 
fore be justly stated, that until Rechabite societies have enrolled a 
class of members who have been abstainers from infancy, they cannot 
expect an entire immunity from those diseases and deteriorating influ- 
ences on health to which less careful members of the community are 
subject. 

In a most valuable paper submitted to this Society by Colonel 
Sykes, on the 15th of March last, will be found some remarkable facts 
as to the influence of intemperance on the sickness and mortality of 
European troops in the Maoras presidency. Mr. Balfour, in his paper 
on Cholera, also gives some striking examples of the same class of 
results. 

The facts collected in the preceding Schedule required an enumera- 
tion of the peculiar feature of the intemperance in respect to the 
favourite beverage, and it is curious to remark the influence of the 
different kinds of drink on the duration of life. 

The duration of life, after the commencement of the intemperate 
habits, is, 

Among beer drinkers 21*7 years, 

„ spirit drinkers 16*7 i» 

And among those who drink both spirits and) ^g . 

beer indiscriminately / '* 

and, consequently, the rate of mortality will be, 

Among beer drinkers 4*597 per cent, yearly. 

t, spirit drinkers 5*996 tt »» 

f, mixed drinkers 6*194 „ ,f 

Intemperate indulgence in the use of distilled liquors is hence more 
hurtful to health than the like use of fermented liquors, but the immo- 
derate use of both combined is more injurious than the exclusive use 
of the one kind only. 

These results are, however, not more curious than those connected 
with the different classes of persons. 

The following shows the average duration of life, after the com- 
mencement of intemperate habits, among different classes of persons, 
namely : — 

VOL. XIT. PARJ III. ^ 



sia 



Oii tjj JTjjfi y Jfjirfiilito 



CSepi< 



Amoag mechanio^ working «&4 Ubomiog bmu^ 18 

traders, dealers, and mercbants 17 

profipssional men and gentlemen 15 

14 






It 






Among the general population, the distinction obseryable hetween 
the two first ana the third of the clasaes is also known to exist, and 
the more regular and active physical exercises to which the memhers 
of the two first groups are suhject, it is very prohaUe, are the cause e{ 
the difference not only among the general population, but alsQ among 
the intemperate persons now brought under obserration* 

It IS obvious that none of the public records of this country coi« 
nected with the hospitals or other public institutions, nor the returns of 
the Registrar-General, afford any means of knowing or ascertaining 
the number of deaths which take place from the use of intoxicating 
drinks ; it is believed, however, that the present materials furnish better 
evidence on this question than anything else extant. In the returns 
of the Registrar-General, the nosological system adopted indicates 
what were the habits of the persons whose deaths are recorded, in one 
or two instances only, namely, when the death appears under the term 
delirium tremens, or intemperance. It is, therefore, evident that those 
must embrace but a very small number of the deaths whidi actually 
take place among persons addicted to intemperate habits. 

The following table shows the deaths which have happened from 
different causes among the facts now collected :^ 
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Number of Deaths at the faUewiag Ageit 


Immediate Cause of 
Death. 


16 
to 


21 

to 


to 

ao. 


31 
to 
8S. 


86 

to 
40. 


41 
to 
4i. 

4 
1 

• • • 

• • • 


46 
to 


61 
to 


86 
to 
60. 


61 
to 
•8. 


66 

to 

7a 


71 

to 
75. 


76 
to 

sa 
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to 

86. 
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to 
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2 
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10 
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Brain 






Inflammation of Brain... 

Paralysis 


• •• 


••a 


Brain Fever 

Intanitr 


• • • 


••• 


*"*'""''j 






Delirinm Tremens 


• •• 

• •• 


9 


8 
7 

• « • 


18 


S 
10 


7 

8 

1 


3 
3 


4 

S 

1 


1 
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s 

8 

• • • 
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% 


10 


13 


S8 


IS 


18 


« 


7 


1 


8 


4 


1 
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Disease of Chest 

Decay of Nature 

Phthisis 
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The following abstract of this table will give a condensed view of 
the general results arriyed at :— 
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Abstract B. 



Immediate Came of 
Death. 



Head Diseases 

Respiratory 

Liver Disease and DropsT .... 
Gout, Rhenmatism.ana Heart. 
Urinary Organs 

J^O n CI X/I9C&96 *••••••••■■•••••••■ 

Fevers 

Cholera and Diarrhoea . 

Soicide 

Other Diseases 
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From which it appears that the greatest number of deaths has 
taken place from head diseases (nervous system) namely 97, and of 
which 57 are recorded under the head of ** delirium tremens." The 
next in order are disease of the liver, dropsy, &c., and nearly the same 
number from diseases of the respiratory organs.' These results are 
rather curious, as showing the very marked influence which intem- 
perate habits have on the cause of death. Among the population of 
England and Wales, aged 20 and upwards, the deaths from head-dis- 
eases (nervous system) constitute only 9*710 per cent, of the deaths 
from all causes at those ages ; but among the intemperate classes they 
constitute 27*100 per cent., being nearly three times as great. With 
other diseases, like discrepancies will be found. In the general com- 
munity, the deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs, at the same 
periods of life, amount to 33* 150 per cent, of the deaths from all causes ; 
while among the intemperate group they are only 22*980 per cent, of 
all the deaths. The following figures exhibit these relations for 
England and Wales, for the Gotha Life Office, and the "Scottish 
Widows' Fund" (both select classes, the detailed results of which 
will be found at pages 346-355, of volume xiii. of the Journal of this 
Society), and also for intemperate lives. 

Abstract C. 

Ratio per Cent, of Deaihs^ <a (iges 20 and upufards^ j/rom different causes, to 

the Total Deaths, from all causes, Oit the corresponding ages, in 



Cause of Death. 


England and 
Wales, 1847. 


Ootha Life 
Office. 


Scottish Widows' 
Fund. 


Intemperate 
Lives. 


Head diseases 


9-710 

6-240 

33150 


15176 

8-377 

27*843 


20-720 
11-994 
23-676 


27-10 
23-30 


Digestive organs 


Respiratory organs 


22-98 


Total of the above three) 
classes / 


49-100 


51-396 


56-390 


73-38 



3^51.3 
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In England and Wales, the above three groups of diseases consti- 
tute 49*100 per cent, of the whole deaths; but in the intemperate 
class of lives, they form 73*38 per cent. The most remarkable pecu- 
liarity in this respect is, however, the excessive development among 
intemperate persons of diseases of the nervous system and of the diges- 
tive organs. In England and "Wales, these two groups form 15*950 
per cent, of the deaths from all causes at the corresponding ages ; but 
amongst intemperate persons they form 50*40 per cent, of all the 
deaths which take place, exceeding the general average more than 
three times. These may, therefore, be regarded as the distinctive type 
of the causes of death among intemperate persons ; and the predomi- 
nance of deaths assigned to such causes in any particular collection of 
facts, may fairly, in the absence of other and more direct evidence, lead 
to the inference of irregularity of habits having prevailed to an unusual 
extent. An inspection of the results given for the " Scottish Widows' 
Fund" immediately strikes the attention with the marked characterise 
tics of this circumstance ; there is an excess of the diseases of the ner- 
vous system and digestive organs, and a diminution of those of the 
respiratory organs, being the same features, although not developed in 
so marked a degree, observable in the decidedly intemperate group of 
lives. The following shows that the results for the ^' Scottish 
Widows' Fund" hold something like an intermediate place between 
those for England and Wales generally and the ^^ intemperate 
group :"— • 

Abstract D. 



Group of Facta. 


Ratio per Cent of Deaths to Total Deaths firam 
Diseases of the 


Nerroos System and 
Digesttre Organs. 


Respiratory Organs. 


Ensrland and Wales 


15 '950 percent. 

32-714 

50-400 


33-150 per cent. 
23-676 „ 


Scottish Widows* Fund 


Tntemperate IJiy(^-8 


22-980 ,, 







Dr. Begbie, in his interesting report on the mortality of the " Scot- 
tish Widows' Fund," although alluding to the fact that several of the 
persons who died from diseases of the digestive organs were reported 
"free livers," does still not seem to have been impressed with the 
remarkably-high ratio of deaths from this cause in the materials before 
him. 

It has been said that the returns of the Registrar-General do not 
afford the means of determining the number of deaths which take 
place in this country from the use of intoxicating drinks; but if 
viewed in connection with the data brought forward in tliis paper, it 
is obvious that means are now supplied of making a near approxima- 
tion to the results required ; and, with this view, attention is directed 
to the following table : — 
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The deathei recorded " delirium tremens** and " intemperance," it 
will be seen, on referring to Abstract B, preceding, constitute but a 
small portion of the total deaths taking place among persons addicted 
to intemperate habits ; but the following table is, however, prepared 
to show the rate of mortality for each sex and term of life in England 
and Wales from those two specified causes : — 
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The following abstract of fhis table shows the relation of the mor- 
tality in the sexes from those causes : — 

Abstract E. 
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Ratio of the Mortality of 
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23 per cent. 
19 „ 


31—40 

41 — 50 


51 — 60 


23 „ 


61—70 


22 „ 


71 — 80 
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The figures in the last column show that the mortality of the 
female sex is, on an average, about one-fifth of that of the males, 
varying firora 23 per cent, at age 21-30, to 12 per cent, at age 71-80. 
It will likewise be seen that the maximum rate of mortality in both 
sexes is at the term of lifb 41-50 gradually increasing from the younger 
ages to that period, and then decreasing to the more advanced ages. 
The above rate of mortality must not be confounded with that given 
in Abstract A, which showed, as is usual in tables of mortality, an 
increasing rate from the younger to the older ages. There is an 
important distinction between the two classes of facts. Abstract A 
shows the rate of mortality among a class of people all of whom have 
indulged in the immoderate use of intoxicating drinks, while the facts 
given immediately above show the proportion of deaths from certain 
forms of intemperance in the community generally at the respective 
terms of life ; and although it be true that the rate of mortality is 
higher in the decade 41-50, it is not to be inferred that intemperate 
hskoits have the most detrimental efi^ect on the constitution at those 
ages, for Abstract A proves that as age increases, the baneful influence 
on health of strong drinks also increases ; the legitimate inference to 
be drawn is, simply, that drinking habits are more prevalent at that 
t«m^ life ihan nt any other j in iaot, tho figures just given demon* 
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strate thai the folly of indulging in the intemperate use of siiong drinks 
grows on the community from youth to the mature period of manhood, 
41-50 years of age, after which time the mind gets sobered into the 
more limited use of them, avoiding the excesses of earlier years. 

But perhaps the most curious circumstance disclosed by the above 
figures is the remarkable similarity between the proportion of crime in 
the sexes to the proportion of deaths from assigned causes of intemper- 
ance. By referring to clause 2, page 153, volume XI. of the StaiM- 
ccU Journal^ it will be found that the tendency to crime in the male 
sex is nearly five times greater than that in the female sex, or, more 
strictly, in the relation of 336 to 1 581 ; while the ratio of deaths to 
the population from assigned intemperate causes, at age 20 and 
upwards, are in the exact relation of 8,011 to 36,769, a most remark- 
able agreement, the difference being under 2*5 per cent. ; 7,814 
substituted for 8,011 would give the precise relation of the figures 
showing the tendency of crime in the sexes. This is rather a strange 
coincidence, Jind may be viewed probably by most careful observers as 
proving that crime legally considered, and intemperance in its ordinary 
acceptation, are the concomitants of each other. 

So far the deaths from intemperate habits have, in regard to the 
general population of England and Wales, been spoken of as recorded 
under assigned causes in the reports of the Registrar-General ; but it 
must be evident that the deaths actually occasioned, or, at all events, 
hastened, by extreme indulgence in intoxicating liquors, far exceed 
those nominally recorded in the official returns. This is satisfactorily 
proved by the facts in Table Y. and Abstract B. And assuming 
that in the country generally the deaths in the Registrar-GeneraFs 
returns from intemperance would bear the. same relation to those 
under assigned causes, which the more careful observation of the facts 
analysed in Abstract B shows to obtain, it becomes a very easy matter 
to determine the number and ratio of deaths which actually take 
place among intemperate persons in England and Wales. 6n this 
hypothesis, the following table has been constructed :-« 

Table VIII. — Intemperance — England and Wales, 1847« 





Malbs. 


Fbmalxs. 


Age. 


Number 
Dying 
from 
Intemper- 
ance. (1) 


X((i)xioo)<2; 

X Population. 
(3) 


(2) - (3). 


Mortality 
per Cent. 


Number 
Dying 
from 
Intemper- 
ance. (1) 


\((1)X100)(2) 

X Population. 
(3) 


(2) - (3). 


Mortality 
per Cent 


21—30... 


428 


4-6314*38 


8-4491405 


•0281 


110 


4-0413927 


7-8177452 


•0066 


31—40... 


646 


6-1823033 
4-8102325 


8-7593472 


•0575 


99 


6-2246475 
3 9956352 


7-9283870 


•0085 


41—50... 


867 


6-0508853 
4-9380191 


9-0230624 


•1055 


172 


6-0672482 
4-2355284 


8-3049016 


•0202 


51-60... 


666 


4-8234742 


90955926 


•1246 


163 


5-9306268 
4-2121876 


8-4527674 


•0284 


61—70.... 


435 


5*7278816 
4-6384893 


9-0936168 


•1241 


107 


5-7594202 
4-0293838 


8-4277805 


•0268 


71—80.... 


140 


5-5448725 
41461280 

C 1 1QO'J A 7 


8-9170937 


•0826 


20 


5-6016033 
3-3010300 

5-2996548 


8-0013752 


•0100 




3,182 


5 -22^0343 


• 


671 







1851.] 
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Table yilh—ConHnuid, 



Males and Fbhalss. 



Age. 


Population, 
Males. (1) 

Population, 
Females. (2) 


Number Dying 

from 

Intemperanoe. (3) 

(1) + (2). (4) 


X((S)xioo). («) 
XPopalation. (6) 


(«)-(«). 


Mortality 
percent. 


21—30 


1,521,610 


538 


4-7307823 


8-2257590 


•0168 


31—40 


- 1,677,442 
1,124,308 


3»i99»o52 
745 


6-5050233 
4-8721563 


•5119824 


•0325 


41—50 


1,167,477 
822,161 


2,291,785 
1,039 


6-3601739 
50166155 


•7927230 


•0620 


51—60 


852,367 
534,419 


1,674,528 
829 


6-2238925 
4-9185545 


•8735874 


•0747 


61—70 


574*672 
350,649 


1,109,091 
542 


6-0449671 
4-7339993 


•8588055 


•0722 


71—80 


399»58o 
169,447 


750,229 
160 


5-8751938 
4*2041200 


8*6373114 


•0434 




199,368 


368,815 


5-5668086 







In the above results, showing the ratio of deaths as resulting from 
all intemperate causes, it will be observed that the maximum mor- 
tality takes place ten years later in life than in the results given in 
Table YII. and subsequent abstract. This difference is due to the 
reduced ratio of deaths from delirium tremens at ages 51-60, in 
Abstract B ; but, notwithstanding, it will be found that the relation 
of mortality in the male and female population is nearly as 5 to 1, 
being as 7,259 to 1,421. 

The foHowing table exhibits the rate of mortality in the whole 
population of England and Wales for the year 1847, being the same 
period to which the facts already discussed in regard to intemperance 
relate. In page 292, vol. viii., of the Journal of the Society, will be 
found the rate of mortality formerly determined for England and Wales 
for the years 1838-41, and a comparison will show the increased mor- 
tality in the more recent year to be very considerable : — 

Table IX.— ^// Cawu— England and Wales, 1847. 



, 


Malss. 


FJCMA1.S8. 


Age. 


Number 

Dying 

fromaU 

Causes. 

(1) 


X((l)xl0o)(2) 

XPopalation. 
(3) 


(«) - (3). 


Mortality 
percent. 


Number 

Dying 

from all 

Caiues. 

0) 


\((1)X100)(2) 

X Population. 
(3) 


(2) - (3) 


MortaUty 
percent. 


21-30.... 


15,457 


6-1891252 


0-0068219 


1-016 


16,514 


6*2178523 


9*9932048 


•984 


31—40.... 


13,459 


6-1823033 
6-1290128 


-0781275 


1-197 


15,010 


6*2246475 
6*1763807 


0-1091325 


*l-286 


41—50... 


14,044 


6-0508853 
6-1474908 


•2325341 


1*708 


13,379 


6*0672482 
6*1264237 


0*1957969 


1-570 


51—60.... 


14,596 


5-9149567 
61642339 


•4363523 


2*731 


13,666 


5-9306268 
6*1356414 


0*3762212 


2-378 


61-70.... 


17,923 


5-7278816 
6*2534107 


0*7085382 


5*111 


18,048 


5*7594202 
6*2564291 


0*6548258 


4-517 


71—80... 


19,292 


5*5448725 
6-2853773 
5-2290343 


1*0563430 


11*385 


21,334 


5*6016033 
6*3290723 
5-2996548 


1*0294175 


10-701 




94,771 


97,951 





816 
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The following abstract girea the relation of the late of mortalitj 
from intemperanoe to that frooi all eantea for different terms of life: — 





JfortaUty par Cent, from 


lUtio of Om DMthAfron InteniM- 


A|«. 


.AIIOmm 


IM,1847. 


IiilaBii 


mum. 




to Uuw. from .11 i.iif . . 




MalM. 


FtaialM. 


MalM. 


F-Btte 


Mil... 


Fomolm. 












PWCcBt 


. orlia 


POT Coat, orite 


21—30.... 


1*016 


•984 


*oe8i 


•0066 


2*8 


36 


•7 149 


«l--40.... 


M97 


1-286 


'0575 


•0085 


4*8 


21 


•7 151 


41—50... 


1-708 


1-570 


•1055 


'0208 


6-2 


16 


1-3 78 


61—60... 


2-7S1 


2*378 


•1246 


-0284 


4-5 


n 


1*2 84 


61—70... 


5-111 


4-517 


•1241 


•0268 


2-4 


41 


•6 168 


n— 80... 


11-385 


10-701 


•0626 


•0100 


•7 


188 


•09 1,070 



From the figures in columns 2 and 6 of "table VlIL, it will be 
seen that, among peiBcms addicted to decidedly intoxioating habits, 
3,182 males and 671 females die yearly, or 3,853 of both sexes. This 
is strangely at variance with the statements put forth by some of the 
reformation societies, which make the number to be 50,000 yearly, or 
upwards of 1 in 4 of the whole deaths at the corresponding ages of the 
deaths from all causes. 

As the process is a simple one, It may be interesting to conclude 
this paper with an estimate of the persons of each sex in England and 
Wales who are addicted to such habits of intemperance as will 
ultimately bring them within the preceding catalogue o^ deaths. If 
d = the number of deaths yearly taking plsice trom intem- 
perance in the corrected results of the returns of the 
Kegistrar-General, aa given in Table Till., and 
ff = the mortality per cent, among persons of known intem- 
perate habits, as given in Abstract A^ 

then » ihe existing Bumber of drunkaards, or pefsons given to 

'' extreme drinking usages. 

On this j^nciple^ the following table has been constructed:— <• 

Ti^atB ILr-r^EH^limid mi Wules^ 1847. 







Hal... 






Number of Do»tiui 








Age* 


from 

Intempera&oo. (1) 


X((i)xl«o). (S) 


(8) - (4). 


KxiBtfag 

Mumbtf 

of 




Kortalitf per 
Cent. (2) 


X («). (4) 






21—30 


428 


4-6314438 


3*9365755 


8,641 


31—40 


4*953 
646 


0*6948613 
4*8102325 


4-1455905 


13,983 


41—50 


4*620 
867 


0*6646420 
4*9380191 


4*1604473 


14,469 


51—60 


. f'99* 
666 


0*7775718 
4*8234742 


4*0160745 


10,377 


61—70 


6*418 
435 


0-8073997 
4*6384893 


3-7358338 


5,443 


71—80 


7-992 
140 


o-9o*<5555 
4*1461280 


2-8864863 


670 




18-182 


1*2596417 








t 




53^83 



.18M.3 
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Tabls X. — Continued, 





FKlUi.19. 


Malm Alto 




Kumber of 










Age. 


Dteilis 
anee. (1) 


X ((1) X 100). (3) 


w-w. 


Kzlsting 

Number 

of 


Number 
of 




Mortality per 
Cant. (1) 


X(a). (4) 


• 




Drunkazdt. 


21—30 ,;.. 


110 


4-0413927 


8-$465844 


8»221 


10,862 


31^-40 .... 


+'953 
99 


0-6948683 
3-9956352 


3-3309932 


2,143 


16,126 


41—50 .... 


4-620 
172 


0-6646420 
4-2355284 


3-4579566 


2,870 


17,339 


51 — 60 .... 


5*99* 
163 


0-7775718 
4-2121S76 


3-4047879 


2,540 


12,917 


61—70 .... 


6-418 
107 


0-8073997 ' 
40293838 


3-1267283 


1,339 


6,782 


71—80 .... 


7*99* 

20 
18-182 


0-9026555 
3-3010300 
I -259641 7 


2-0413883 


110 


780 






11,223 


. 64,806 



From yrbich it appears that the number of 

I Males =^ 53,588 
Females =11,223 
Total = 64,806 
t\rhich gives 1 drunkard to every 74 of the male population, 
1 j, „ 434 of the female population, 

and 1 „ „ 145 of both sexes above the age of 20. 

The following gives the ratio of drunkards at each term of life : — 





MALB8. 


VailALBB. 


Ages. 


Population, 


Drunk- Ratio of Drunkards 


Population, 


Drunk- 


Ratio of Drunkards 




I817. 


arda. to Population. 


1847. 


ards. 


to Population. 








Per Cent. 


orl in 






Per Cent, or 1 in 


21—30... 


1,521,610 


8,641 


•57 


176 


1,677,442 


2,221 


-13 755 


31 — 40... 


1,124.808 


13,983 


1-25 


80 


1,167,477 


2,143 


-18 545 


41—50... 


822,161 


14,469 


1-75 


57 


852,367 


2,870 


•34 297 


51—60...; 


584,419 


10,377 


V9i 


52 


674,672 


2,540 


•44 226 


61—70... 


350,649 


5,443 


1-56 


64 


399,580 


1,339 


-34 298 


71—80.... 


169,447 


670 


-40 


253 


199,368 


110 


•055 1,812 



It is hoped that the facts contained in this contribution may throw 
some light on a question not hitherto investigated statistically; and 
while they may point out to assurance offices and other companies 
trading in p^uniary adventures on life the perilous nature of such 
risks, and the urgent necessity for a high rate of premium, they will 
also not be without valuable influence on the social, political, and 
religious condition of society. 
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A Statiitteal Beview of the National Debtt and Beomue$ in proportion 
to the extent of Area and Population of the variotu Couniriet of 
Europe. By T. J. Brown, Esq. (Aeeiitant Secretary). 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th May, 1851.] 

In compiling the following observations, I have consulted the Alma- 
nach de Gotha and Oberhausen for the Debts and Revenues, and 
Reden's Statistical Journal, Ritter's Statistical Geography, another by 
Richter, and the Conversations Lexicon, published at Leipsic, by 
Brockhausen, for the extent of the areas and population; and divided 
the various European States, as regards their Public Debt, into six 
classes 

I. States without any debt — 





1. Duchy of Lichtenstein 


4. Grand Duchy of Tuscany 




2. y, Lippe Detmold 


5. Kingdom of Sweden 




3. f, Schaumburg 


6. Switzerland. 




II. States whose debt is under 100,000/. — 


Prii 


idpality of HohenzoUem Sigmaringen 


Principality of Schwarzburg Sonderhausen 




,f Schwarzburg Rudolstadt 


„ Lucca 




,f Reuss 


„ Duchy of Modena 




,, HohenzoUem Hechingen 


„ Waldeck. 




III. States with debts from 100,000/. to 500,000/.— 


1. 


Grand Duchy — ^Nassau 


13. Duchy — Saxe-Meioingen-Hilburg- 


2. 


„ Oldenburg 


hausen 


3. 


„ Mecklenburg Stre- 


14. ,, Saze-Coburg- Gotha 




Utz 


15. „ Anhalt Kothen 


4. 


„ Saze-Weimar 


16. „ Brunswick 


5. 


„ Mecklenburg Schwe- 


17. The Ionian Islands 




rin 


18. Electorate — Hesse 


6. 


„ Baden 


19. Republic— Lubeck 


7. 


Duchy — Nassau 


20. ,f Bremen 


8. 


,, Parma 


21. ff Frankfort 


9. 


ff Hesse Homburg 


22. Kingdom — ^Wttrtemberg 


10. 


„ Anhalt Dessau 


23. ,, Greece 


11. 


,, Saxe Altenburg 


24. f. Saxony 


12. 


,, Anhalt Bernburg 


25. „ Hanover. 



IV. States with debts from 5,000,000/. to 10,000,000/. sterling— 
1. Turkey | 2. Republic— Hamburg, 

V. States with debts from 10,000,000/. to 100,000,000/. sterling— 



1. Bavaria 

2. Denmark 

3. Papal States 

4. Sardinia 

5. Sicily 



6. Portugal 

7. Belgium 

8. Prussia 

9. Russia 

10. Netherlands. 



VI. States with debts above 100,000,000/. sterling — 

1. Austria ( 3. France 

2. Spain | 4. Great Britain. 
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The states of Central Europe^ such as Germany, Holland, Russia, 
Austria, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland, bear a national debt 
amounting to 1,360,674,405/. 

The states of Northern Europe^ such as Russia and Denmark, 
bear a debt of 111,756,617/. 

The states of Southern Europe^ such as Portugal, Spain, Italy, the 
Ionian Islands, Turkey, and Greece, bear a debt of 280,847,104/. 

The eight Republics of Europe — France, Switzerland, Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, Bremen, Frankfort, the Ionian Islands, and San Marino — 
have a debt amounting to 260,069,804/. 

The three Empires — Austria, Russia, and Turkey, have a debt of 
245,259,204/. 

T/ie fourteen Kingdoms — Bavaria, Belgium, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Greece, Holland, Hanover, Portugal, Prussia, Saxony, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, and Wiirtemberg, have a debt amounting 
to 1,224,490,060/. 

The seven Grand Duchies — Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, Mecklenburg Strelitz, Oldenburg, Saxe-Weimar, and 
Tuscany, liave a deBt of 6,700,218/. 

The eleven Duchies — Tlie three Anhalts, Brunswick, Lucca, Mo- 
dena, Nassau, Parma, and the three Saxes, have a debt of 3,793,159/. 

The ten Principalities — The two Hohenzollems, Lichtenstein, two 
Lippes, two Reuss, the two Schwarzenburgs, and Waldeck, have a 
debt of 196,049/. 

T/ie one Electorate^ Hesse, has a debt of 246,385/. 

The one Papal State has a debt of 12,397,888/. 

The public debt of the five great powers — Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, England, and France, forms about three-fourths of the 
whole European debt. 

Hohenzollern Sigmaringen sustains the minimum amount of debt, 
and Great Britain the maximum^ whose debt alone forms -^ of the 
whole European debt. 

Austria, France, England, and Spain, represent \^ of the whole 
European debt. 

The debt of the whole of Central Europe is about the same as that 
of the five great powers collectively; while the debt of Austria 
exceeds that of the whole of Northern Europe (Russia included). 

There is but one Kingdom which is free of debt ; while that of the 
other fourteen Monarchies of Europe form more than J of the whole of 
the European debt. 

The seven grand duchies, eleven duchies, ten principalities, and 
the one electorate, do not represent -g^ of the debt of France. 

The eight republics participate in -/^ of the European debt ; while 
the other \^ devolve upon the monarchies. 

Germany (containing 38 states) bears a debt of 222,294,608/., 
or about J of the whole European debt. 

In Proportion to the Area. 

Europe is the smallest in superficial extent of the three divisions of 
the Old World, whilst in comparison with the more modem divisions, 
the area of Europe is not much larger than that .of Australia (about 
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180,000 fleogmpbioal wqwf milet); evwf dqxmn mile im Eaiipe is 
thus buraeo«d with 9,740/. of the publie debt< 

But taking the various states separatelj^ we obtain the foUowing 
results, in re§^ to the debt, pfopoitioaatelj to the extent of tbe area 
of the respectiTe countries:— 



Par«Mh 

Ocographioal 
SqwuvMila. 

£ 

Hnntmrgli .......«.....^ 736,eoe 

Netherlands 186,939 

Frankfort ^ 144,210 

Great Britain 141,490 

Bremen 133,333 

Anhalt Kdthen 43,283 

Belgium 86,999 

France 25,128 

Spain 23,757 

Brunawick 20,292 

Hesse Hombnrg 15,670 

Papal States 15,270 

Anhalt Bembarg 14,91 1 

Baden 13,421 

Saxony 12,740 

Denmark , 12,053 

Portugal U,400 

Austria 11,202 

Saxe Weimar 10,738 

Anhalt Dessau , 10,268 

Sardinia 9,586 

Sicily 9,196 

Wttrtemberg 9,155 

Saxe Meiningen 8,103 | 



fParawk 



Square Mile: 

£ 

Bavaria 7,548 

Saxa AHenbniv 7,465 

Mecklenbtitg Sobwerin 6.398 

The Ionian Islands 6,178 

Hobenzollem Hechingen .... 5,333 

Hanover 6,015 

Meeklenbarg Stralitx .....^ 5,000 

Lttbeck .: 4,909 

Prussia 4,812 

Greece 4,418 

Waldeck 4,286 

Hesse (Grand Duphy) 2,477 

fichwarzburg Sondershausen 2,219 

Nassau 1,506 

Parma 1,436 

Oldenburg «..,.... 1,319 

Hesse (Electorate) .., 1,185 

Modena 707 

Reuss 643 

Sohwarabnrg Rudolstadt * 526 

HohemoUfini-Sigmaringen.... 463 

Russia (in ¥)urope) 247 

Turkey (in Europe) 168 



It thus appears, that estimating the extent of the public debt of 
each country by its area, Hamburgh sustains the mcudmumf and 
Bussia and Turkey the minimum of debt ; Great Britain ranks wry 
hiffh^ as also three of the eight republics, viz., France, Frankfort, and 
Bremen; but Austria, 'whose state bonds and exchequer bills are 
mo9tly depreciated, occupies a much lower position in the scale, and 
though almost devoid of credit, sustains an amount of debt only a 
thirty-sixth part of Hamburgh, with almost unlimited credit ;. which 
simply proves, that it is not the extent of debt that undermines the 
state's credit, but the want of the natural resources to cover th« 
required interests. 

Of the five great powers in the above list^ Oxeat Britain stands 
highest, and the rest as follows :— 



Great BritabK'a 


debt » 5 thaei that of Prance. 


w 


ft « 12 


tt 


Austria. 


ft 


»t *= 29 


«9 


Prussia. 


t* 


„ «571 


tf 


Russia, 


France's debt , 


= 2 


9t 


Austria. 


ft »> 1 


= & 


19 


Prussia. 


99 ff • 


=: 100 


» 


Russia. 


Aattria's debt 


=s= 2 


f> 


Prussia. 


tt f> « 


« 46 


99 


Russia. 


Prasda's debt , 


>»••••§» ^* *v 


9* 


Russia. 
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in i^r^oHfOn toAr^a and t^^ptUati^n^ 
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In Prcportum ia thp Population. 

The population of Europe is estimated at 260,000,000, Ririn^ an 
average of rather more than 6*15 per head of the European puhlicr 
deht ; but the following are the countries bearing the greatest amount 
per head : — 



£ 9. 

Netherlands per head 31 

Great Britain. .,.^.« ^ 29 

Hamburg „ 27 



Spain.. 



• t4« 



£ 9. 
per head 16 7 
15 



tf 



Frankfort, Lubeck, and France, are about the average, and^- 



£ 9. 

Portugal per heftd 5 14 

Belgium i, 5 10 

Bremen ,» 5 5 

Brunswick i, 5 4 

Denmark „ ,, 5 2 



£ #* 

Hesse HeiB%tHrg per head 5 

Greece „ 4 18 

Anhalt Bemburg .... „ 4 16 

Papal States „ 4 4 

Austria „ 3 12 



tt 



Amongst the lower ones are Hanover, Saxe-Weimar, Anhalt, 
Dessau, Meoklenbnrfi^-Sehwerin, Sardinia, Saze-Coburg, Bavaria, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Sicily, Baden, Saxony, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Wiir- 
temberg, Hohenzollem-Hechingen, Waldeck, Prussia, Russia, Saxe- 
Altenburg; the highest of which is Hanover, at 21, Ss, per head; 
and the lowest Saxe* Altenburg, at 1/. Ss.; while Prussia pays 
1/. 10^. and Russia IL 9$. per head. 

The states whose debts are the largest, as regards both the extent 
of Territory and the number of Population, are Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Hamburg, Anhalt Kothen, Frankfort, and France ; and the 
smallest are Russia, Schwarzburg, Sondershausen, Grand Duchy 
Hesse, Turkey, Electorate Hesse, Parma, Nassau, Hohenzollem-Sig- 
maringen, Schwarzbiyg Rndoktadt^ Modena, and Reuss. 

Austria, whose debt, though it exceeds somewhat the average 
standard of 9,740/. per square mile, still remains about the half of the 
average standard of 6/. 158, per head. 

Taking the amount of debt borne by the five Great Powers, we 
have the following result : — 
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DAU and Revenuet of European Countriei 



[Sept. 



Eevenuei, 

The various European states in receipt of revenues may be divided 
into seven classes :-^ 

I. Whose revenues do not exceed 2,500/. 

San Marino | lichtenstein. 

II. Whose revenues are from 10,000/. to 100,000/. 
Hobenzollem Sigmaringen 



HohenzoUem Hechingen 
Schwarzbnrg Rudolstadt 
Saze Coburg Gotha 
Schwarzburg Sondershauien 
Switzerland 
Lippe Scbaumbui^ 
Waldeck 



Lippe Detmold 
Liibeck 
Reuss 

Anhalt Kothen 
Frankfort 
Hesse Homburg 
Saxe Altenbnrg 
Anhalt Bemburg. 



III. Whose revenues are from 100,000/. to 2,500,000/. 



Saze Meiningen 

Anhalt 

Dessau 

Saxe Weimar 

Ionian Islands 

Bremen 

Modena 

Oldenburg 

Parma 

Nassau 

Mecklenburg Schwerin 

Brunswick 

Greece 



Hamburgh 
Hesse (Electorate) 
Hesse (Grand Duchy) 

Tuscany 

Saxony 

Wiirtemberg 

Hanover 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway 

Baden 

Papal States 

Portugal. 



IT. Whose revenues are from 2,500,000/. to 5,000,000/. 

Bavaria Belgium 

Turkey Sardinia. 

Sicily 

V. Whose revenue is from 5,000,000/. to 10,000,000/. 

Netherlands. 

VI. Whose revenues are from 10,000,000/. to 50,000,000/. 

Prussia I Austria 

Russia I Spain. 

YII. Whose revenues are over 50,000,000/. 

Great Britain I France. 

• * 

Taking the average rate of interest paid annually on the whole of 
the European debt to be at 4 per cent., it would require 70,131,125/. 
to cover annually the above interest, or nearly one-third of the whole 
of the annual revenues of Europe. 

San Marino stands lowest^ and France hi^Iiest; England and France 
produce more than one-half of the whole European revenue; whilst 
that of Great Britain alone exceeds those of Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria combined ; the five powers, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Great 
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in proportion to Area and Population, 
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Britain, and France, produce three-fourths of the whole European 
revenue. 

Russia, whose territory is about thirty-three times the extent of 
Austria, has, nevertheless, 2,000,000/. less revenue; while Prussia, 
whose territory is but one-eightieth of that of the czar, has a revenue 
nearly equal. 

The Central States of Europe possess a revenue amounting to 
157,544,347/., of which sum 54,426,976/. is required for interest on 
the national debt, being about one-third of their revenue. 

The Northern States of Europe possess a revenue amounting to 
17,116,852/., of which sum 4,470,265/. is required for interest on the 
national debt, being about one-fourth of their revenue. 

The Southern States of Europe possess a revenue amounting to 
32,642,551/., of which sum 11,217,884/. is required for interest on the 
national debt, one third of their revenue. 

Of the total revenue of the European states, 53,386,293/. is derived 
from the republics, and 153,915,459/. (three-fourths of the whole) from 
the monarchies. 

Of all the states, Spain appears to hold the worst position, as 
regards the amount of revenue to meet the interest of the national 
debt ; and passing over the fact, that Spain promised at the time of 
contracting its debt to pay 6 or even 9 per cent, interest, I suppose 
that she pays 5 per cent., which would nearly consume the whole 
revenue. 

With all the other European states, the case is diflferent; even 
Hamburgh, with its vast amount of debt, does not require the third 
part of its revenue to cover its interest ; France, again, only requires a 
fifth of its revenue to cover its annual interests; but Great Britain 
applies more than half its revenue to that purpose ; Prussia stands at 
the head of this list, requiring only one-fourteenth part of its revenue 
to be so applied. 

Taking the average rate of interest paid annually on the whole of 
the European debt to oe at '4 per cent., it would require 70,131,125/. 
to cover annually the above interest, or nearly one-third of the whole 
annual revenue. 

The following table gives the amount of debt and revenue of each 
state, in alphabetical order : — 



Staus. 


National Debt. 


Reyenuo. 


Anhalt Bernbtirfl: 


£ 

238,575 

174,550 

649,233 

135,819,993 

3,730,953 

24,118,721 

10,529,242 

1,420,419 

400,000 

12,317,406 

576,838 


£ 
94,500 


„ Dessau 


100,753 


„ Kothen 


63,000 


Austria 


16,096,703 


Badeii 


2,064,782 


Belerium 


4,704,490 


Bavaria 


2,644,701 


Brunswick 


299,151 


Bremen 


121,760 


Denmark 


1,200,657 


Frankfort 


76,748 
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Bta 

Franoe 

Graat Britain 

Greece 

Hambai^h 

HenoTW « wt •«•••«««•«•••••••• 

Hesse ^Electorate) 

,f (Grand Dachj) , 

„ (Homberg) 

HohenBolleni HecUngen 

,, SigmaringMi 

AODian xoUuiiu ••••>•#•••••••••••••••**•••••••••••• 

Tjichtwif^ y^ n ».»...■ 

lippe Detmold 

„ Sehanmbiirg 

Liibeck 

littoea ^ 

Marino (San) ^...... 

Mecklenburg Schwerin 

„ StreUU 

Modena ,..., 

Nassau 

Netherlands 

Oldenburg 

Pftpal States 

Parma 

Portugal , 

Prusssia 

Reuss 

ynTffifli ....,*••• .» 

Saxony , ,., 

Saze Altenbu^ 

Saze Coburg-Gotha 

Saxe Meiningen 

Saxe Weimar 

Sardinia 

Schwarsburg Rudolstadt 

II Sondershausen 

Sicily 

Spain 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland 

Tuscany 

Turkey 

Waldeck 

WUrtemberg 

Total ^ 



NatfonalDebi. 



253,439,205 

785,115,000 

3,180,778 

5,156,250 

9i485,094 
246,395 
458,333 
125,361 
32,000 
8,333 
154,450 



•••» 



••«» 



843,061 
40,000 

1,458,546 

180,000 

70,000 

125,000 

09,825,593 

153,000 

18i397,888 

153,600 

19,630,974 

24,429,217 

18,000 

99,439,211 

3,452,563 

185,137 

380,855 

355,786 

719,386 

12|683,333 

' 9,993 

37,723 

18,261,333 

204,274,749 



10,000,000 

90,000 

.3,186,058 



1,753,278,140 



56,469,280 

52,262,000 

462,877 

618,432 

1,119,823 

647,123 

049,630 

79,093 

16,000 

18,000 

120,236 

8,200 

40,833 

32,250 

47,078 

• ••« 

1,300 

290,620 

45,750 

130,000 

259,119 

5,735,385 

150,174 

2,088,491 

240,000 

2,246,067 

14,126,157 

56,010 

14,170,800 

869,797 

84,212 

21,218 

100,648 

117,260 

4,825.594 

20,833 

27,855 

4,348,166 

10,817,153 

1,147,941 

597,454 

31,458 

836,830 

3,000,000 

37,500 

905,817 



207,301,714 
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A Statistical Aeoaunt of Auckland^ New Zealand^ Oi it uku observed 
during the year 1848. By Arthur S. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon 
f^ik» 58^ RegvmefiU. 

[Read before the Statiitical Society of London, 17ih February, 1851.] 

AvcKLANDy the seat of the Colonial GoTemment, is situated on the 
eastern side of the North Island, in south latitude 86° 51', and east 
longitude 174^ 45', ahout fifty mUes from the mouth of the Gulf of 
Hauraki. 

The island at this place is but six miles broad; and at one point 
the seas on the eastern and western coasts are only three-quarters of 
a' mile from each other, owing to the proximity of two navigable 
creeks. 

The harbour of Auckland is deep and well protected, and the rise 
and fall of the tide average about nine feet. 

SxtvaJtion of the Town. 

Auckland lies in a narrow valley formed by two hills, whieh rise 
abruptly from the sea to the height of seventy feet. The distance 
from the ridge of on^ hill to that of the other is less thftQ half a milei 
but this distance gradually lessens as the hiUs approach each other* 
The valley in which the town stands is, at one extremity, open to 
the water, and extends inwards and upwards abmii bftlf A mile, till it 
is lost in the surrounding features. 

The country on both sides of Auckland is made up of similar 
valleys, which afford some beauti^l sites for the erection of houses. 
The soil is a soft, clayey, oongloynerated sandstone, under which 
are beds of scoria ashes in some places^ In the immediate vicinity 
of the town several dormant volcanic craters can be traced, around 
the bases of which are strewn large blocks of scoria. The highest 
and nearest to the town is Mount Eden (named after Lord Auckland), 
which rises about 500 feet above the level of the sea. Although 
the entrance to the harbour is picturesque, yet the aspect of the 
coiintry around Auckland is not at present agreeable; -the wood 
having all been destroyed, nothing meets the eye but dark ferns and 
short tea shrubs, 

Pcpuhthn tfthe Town and Settlements around. 

The presence of a regiment, a few artillery and sappers, with a 
considerable government and commissariat expeuditure, have collected 
at Auckland a large town population. Many who came out to culti* 
vate the soil, found that keeping a shop was a more lucrative concern* 
According to the census of 1848, the population of the different locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood of the town^ is as follows : — 

* This cengas, to which I shall often refer, was made by Captain 4Ayn9» lOn 
tp^etor of the Armed Police, and published in the GoYemment Gaxette. 

<l2 
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Siatiitieal Account of Auckland^ New Zealand^ C^pt» 





Population. 


Total. 


Houses. 


Total 
Houses. 


TiWMHtt<>f- 


Males. 


PemalM 


BtODA. 


Bride. 


Weather 
Boaxded. 


Banpo. 


Auckland. ....... ........ 


1,551 

422 

67 

83 

46 

138 

151 

16 

408 

187 

18 

134 

105 

13 

624 


1,262 

380 

39 

64 

40 

124 

146 

7 

367 

147 

12 

76 

89 

9 

278 


2,813 
802 
106 
147 

86 
262 
297 

23 
775 
334 

30 
210 
194 

22 
902 


7 
10 

• ••• 

1 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• •■• 
•••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

1 

• ••• 


19 
6 

• ••• 

1 

• ••• 

• •■• 

• «•• 

• ••• 

■ ••• 

• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 

• ••• 


668 

146 

5 

14 
4 

63 
2 
5 

50 
5 
3 

22 

• •«• 

• ■■• 

• ••■ 


•••■ 

41 

17 

17 

11 

3 

72 

10 

180 

99 

4 

27 

• ••• 
«••■ 

• *•• 


694 


Suburbs 


203 


Remuera 


22 


£psom 


33 


Three Kings 

Onehunira 


15 
66 


Otahuha 


74 


Fapakura 


15 


Howick 


230 


Panmure 


104 


Tamaki East 

Tamaki West 

Kawan Island 

Barrier Island 

Sawing Stations .... 


7 
50 

• ••• 

■ ■• 

• ••• 




3,963 


3,040 


7,003 


19 


26 


987 


481 


1,513 



It will be observed that the whole European population in Auck- 
land and the neighbouring localities is 7003 souls. Part of them 
Game direct from Great Britain, but a large proportion are emigrants 
from di£Ferent parts of New Zealand, or from some of the Australian 
colonies; among the latter are to be found several time-expired 
convicts. 

. The actual population of the town is 2813 persons, or 4 inhabitants 
for each house. 

Detcription of Auckland* 

The town is almost entirely built of wood. It will be seen from 
the foregoing table that in the town and suburbs there are 17 stone 
houses, 25 brick, 814 wood, and 41 huts constructed of a dry reed, 
called ranpo {Typha anffusHjfolia). The only stone or brick buildings 
of any size in the place are the military hospital, the commissariat 
stores, the Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and Protestant churches, and 
a few merchants' stores. Other stone and brick buildings are, how- 
ever, raptdly springing up. The principal streets in the town are 
Shortland Crescent (named after the former Colonid.1 Secretary), 
Queen's Street, and Princes Street: the first extends down the hill, 
the second is at right angles to it at the bottom of the valley; Princes 
Street is on the ridge of the hill, and may be called the Bond Street 
of the settlement. In Princes Street the Bank is the only brick 
building; in Queen's Street there is only one stone building. 

There are two very good hotels, (the Exchange and Masonic,) and 
hiany others equally respectable, but not so well got up. Although 
the climate is not hot, most of the dwelling-houses have small veran- 
dahs round them. A great proportion of the houses are only one 
story high; but in Shortland Crescent several are of two stories. The 
chimnevs of all the wooden houses are built of brick. The style of 
the buildings is more useful than ornamental— a remark equally ap- 
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plicable to the interior and fumitare. The ventilation and drainage 
of the town is not attended to at all, and the slaughter-houses are 
placed in bad situations. 

The wood chiefly used for building is the Kauri pine (^Dummaro 
Australis), which grows only in the north part of the island. All 
the stone houses are built of roughly-hewn scoria blocks, found at 
the base of the volcanic hills in the neighbourhood. Much of this 
stone is porous; the specific gravity of several specimens I tried was 
2*1 1, water being as 1. Houses built with it are said to be damp. A 
good sandstone has, however, been found about forty miles from 
Auckland, and a fiour-mili is at present being built with it. Bricks 
are easily made from the clay soil on which the town stands; they 
cost at present 50*. per thousand, and are very bad. The lime now 
supplied for building is got from burning oyster-shells, an immense 
quantity of which are found on the coast; but a limestone cont«aining 
a good quantity of magnesia has been found near the harbour, and is 
at present under trial. 

During the year 1848 the government house, a wooden building 
situated at the top of Princes Street, in a small park, was accidentally 
destroyed by fire ; the house had been sent out from England for the 
first Governor. The present Governor lives in a scoria house, at the 
top of the valley in which the town stands, and where the two hills 
unite. 

Although Auckland has had two naval Governors, there has been 
no attempt at the formation of a pier as yet ; but plans and estimates 
for this useful object have, I believe, been lately sent home. The 
town is not lighted at night. House rent is high; 65L per annum 
being given for a wooden house of four small rooms. To aflFbrd some 
idea how all stations in life are mixed up, I may mention that at the 
top of Princes Street lives the Lieut.-Governor in alow wooden house; 
immediately behind him live a cabinet maker and a man who keeps 
cows; on the right and left of them live two ofiicers of the regiment 
at this station. The Lieut. -Governor's residence was formerly a 
public-house, and even now you can trace over one of the doors, in 
large letters, almost entirely defaced by a coat of paint, the words 
" tap room." I shall now say a word explanatory of the places in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

Memtiera is the native name of a piece of land at the base of 
Mount Hobson, which contains a few agricultural inhabitants; it is 
about a mile from Auckland, on the Onehunga road. A mile and a 
half farther on we come to 

E'psom^ so named from its race-course, which is on an extensive 
level between two volcanic hills. About two and a half miles beyond 
this we reach the pensioners* village of 

Onehunga. This military settlement was formed in the latter 
part of 1847, and already contains 63 weather-boarded wooden houses. 
The village is the head quarters of the 1st division of the Royal New 
Zealand Fencibles, and lies about five miles from Auckland, on the 
western coast, at the harbour of Manukau. It may, in future years, 
become a great town; for although the harbour is at present reckoned 
unsafe, the survey now going on may discover a safe passage for 
shipping; and even without this result, should steam ever connect 
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Auckland wltli Sydney, vesBels wUI, if t>088ible, tome to Manttkan, as 
it sayes a long passa^ lonnd the north cape. The pensioners' acred 
and several farms in the neighbourhood are in a good state of caltiTa- 
tion. A two-horse coach, called the Bed Rover, comtneticed mnning 
between Anclcland and Onehunga dnting 1848 — ^faret 2«. 6il. 

Otahuhu is the head quarters of the 6th division of the Fencibles. 
It is about eight miles from Auckland, by a direct road which leads 
into the Waikatto country. Few of the pensioners' houses are 
finished, although all are commenced. The village is about five miles 
from Onehunga, and is already a thriving settlement, though the first 
houses were only built in 1848. 

Panmure (so named after the title of the father of the present 
Secretary at War) is most picturesquely situated on the west bank of 
the Tamaki, a deep, navigable, tortuous salt-water creek, which ex- 
tends from the harbour of Auckland to within three-ouarters of a mile 
of the Manukau harbour on the western coast. It is the settlement 
of the 5th division of the Fencibles, is about seven miled from Auck- 
land, and almost all the houses are now finished. Panmure is three 
miles from Otahuhu. I came out to New Zealand as Medical Super^ 
intendent of the division of pensioners settled here. They embarked 
from Gal way in August, 1847, and were all Irish. The present com- 
fortable state of the men, women, and children of this division in their 
beautiful village is a strong contrast to the half- starved and sickly 
appearance they had on leaving Ireland; and it often has suggested to 
me the following question — As a matter of economy, why are not the 
really poor of Great Britain and Ireland sent out to some of the 
colonies, where they can be provided for, and be a benefit to th^ 
colony, in place of keeping them shut up at home in poor-houses, tise^ 
less to themselves, and a burthen on the nation? The ground at 
Panmure is- very good. One pensioner told toe he had got forty-seven 
potatoes, of excellent quality and good sise, from one stalk, by simply 
digging the ground after the removal of the native fern. 

Eoividk (90 called aftet the present Colonial Secretdry, fiarl Grey) 
is the last and most distant pensioner 6&ttlement; thirteen miles from 
Auckland, and four from Panmure. It lies on the eastern side of tho 
Tamaki creek, over which a cart ferry-boat is established for the con- 
veyance of the pensioners. Here are quartered three divisions or com- 
paniea of the fencibles, and two officers, itiih the Surgeon. The 
distance from Auckland has been much complained of by the men, 
though the ivater communication is easy,* and considerable dissatisfac- 
tion existed also at first on account of the supposed infbriority of tho 
soil, which is principally a strong tenacious clay*. 

The Three Kingt are hills, four miles to the sbUth df the tdwn. 
The Wesleyan chapel and school are situated in this district. 

* MilittU^ coldiihattbn hag been several Hmed tried, but with doubifid success. 
tn Kew Zealand It has been successful, but it has been an expensive measure for tlie 
Goverametit at the butset. The cheapest plan for military colonisatioU is, to afford 
erery facility tod encouragement to good soldiers belonging to regiments serving in 
the colonies to settle there after the departure of the corps. It is useless, so far as 
security goes, retaining the men in villages; the monthly payment of a pension, 
however small, keeps them always well in hand. Hie Ten Yeair EulistUient Bill goes 
Ikr to aeeoupUsh voA bbjtsct of retdnlng soldiers in the eolddefe afte^lheirdhMharge. 
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Papaka^ra is distant twenty miles fVom Auckland, on the Wai- 
kattb road, with a water comtnunication from Onehun^» It is a 
cattle station^ and the most distant settlement in this direction. 

MiiH TbmttH is on the east bank of the cr^ek, close to the 
pensioner settlement of Howitik^ which has cauded considerable in- 
crease in the price of land. There are some good farms here. 

West Tamaki is on the opposite bank, and is a beautiful district 
for agriculture. The population is 210^ and there is much good land 
and ^ood farms. 

Kawau Idand is placed in the Gulf of Hauraki, thirty miles from 
Auckland. The 105 male population are employed in the copper-ore 
mine; The company is a Scotch one^ and already 20,000^. hare been 
expended on the works. 

Barrier Idand is at the mouth of the gillf. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Wood-cutters or ship-builders. Last year the Stirlingshire, 500 
tons burden, was launched from this island. 

Samng StatwM, There are 624 people so ettipioyed. The prin- 
cipal places aie Mahurangi> Waugari, and Matakau. 

The native population in the town of Auckland is not great; 
those who lire there are, to the humber of 800 or 400, chiefly em- 
ployed on the roads or the public works. In the Ticintty of the town 
are niany natives, who often resort to it in canoes or on foot, with 
articles for sale. On several Occasiona I counted the number of natives 
I met in Shortland Cretneni, and found them to exceed 40. 

Emplo^fmeni rfihe Pecple* 

During the year 1848 any person in Auckland, able and willing 
to work, could have got employment. According to the census* of 
1848, there were 190 professionals and officials, 115 farmers, 207 mer- 
chants and traders, 486 mechanics and artisans, 210 farm servants, 
206 domestic servants, and 204 labourers, boatmen, &c. This list 
includes all the settlements. 

To give another idea of the employment of the people during the 
year 1848, I may mention that of 715 men returned by the magis- 
trates as fit to serve on juries for the Jrear 1849*1*, there were fanners 
91, carpenters 80, labourers 80, settlers 51, dealers 49, shoemakers 
23, publicans 18, tailors 19, blacksmiths 15, stonemasons 14, butchers 
13, bakers 12, clerks 11, cabinet makers 11, merchants 10, painters 
10, grocers 10, carters 10, sawyers 9, esquires 9, gentlemen 6, baron 
1, boat builders 5, boatmen 7, dentists 2, chemists 2, builders 4^ 
schoolmasters 6, students 2, architects 2, timber merchants 4, wheel- 
wrights 3, printers 7, bricklayers 4, drapers 6, auctioneers 4, vete- 
rinary surgeon 1, wine merchants 2, accountants 3, brewers 5, millers 
3, saddlers 2, Coopers 2, land surveyor 1, confectioner 1, watermen 3, 
dairymen 2, watchmakers 2, bookbinder 1, mariners 5, chandlers 2, 
sailmaker 1, lime burner Ij shipwright 1, &c. 

It will be observed from this list that Auckland has a member of 
almost every trade, with the exception of those which only exist in 
large towns. From the class of farmers, carpenters, and labourers, 

* Goverament Gaxette, 1849. 

t The lUHninal list from which this was compiled if published in the Govem- 
ment Gaaette foi* 1849. 
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the most nsefdl and nttmeroTis in this list, most of the jniymen are 
takeD. There is not one person in the town or sahorbs who can be 
called an independent gentleman — that is, a man living on his fortune. 

Wa^ei gvDtn for Labour. A house-carpenter gets 8«. M» a-day, a 
labourer from 3#. to d#. 6J., a brickmaker 5$^ a stonemason 7«. 6J., 
ship-carpenter 1 Of., smith 7«. 6J., shoemaker 5«., joumeymaa tailor 
7#. 6J., journeyman baker 4«., painter 4«. 6J. 

Few of the. natives are employed as private servants; a circum- 
stance which arises from the want of knowledge of the native language 
among the settlers. The natives employed on the roads and govern- 
ment works receive at the rate of Xs, 6d, a-day, part of which is given 
in food. There are several among them who have learned to build and 
to face stones, and who earn from 2<. to Ss, 6d» a-day. 

Manners and MarcUi. The town is not yet sufficiently old to have 
given birth to any marked peculiarity of manner in the inhabitants. 
Like all emigrants, they may be said to be distinguished for energy 
and reflection, and, as a whole, are better informed and more ^^ men of 
the world" than the population of a similar sized town in any part of 
England. 

Among the trades the desire to accumulate money is the ruling 
passion; and with some of them this is so strong, that they have for- 
gotten that an emigrant does not generally adopt a new country to 
make money, but to live, and that chiefly by the cultivation of the soil. 
As a body, they are liberal in their ideas, and also in religious matters. 
On Sunday the churches are all well filled, and good clothes indicate 
their easy circumstances. Their taste for music, or books, or the fine 
arts, cannot be considered very high ; but they ^re disposed to be 
charitable, as was shown by the large voluntary subscription collected 
for the inhabitants of Wellington who had suffered from the earth- 
quake. The liberality in this case was more to be admired, because 
there is little community of thought or feeling between the two places. 
During the war in the north part of New Zealand, the inhabitants 
raised a militia, and several of them served with distinction in some 
of the engagements. 

Diet, The food of the people is chiefly pork (New Zealand 
venison). In the public houses, beer, gin, whiskey, and brandy are 
the usual beverages; rum is seldom made use of. There is no drink 
peculiar to the town, but ginger-beer with brandy is called a *' stone 
fence," and is a favourite mixture; this term has come from Sydney. 
The best part of the population, as regards their manners, are the 
agriculturists ; indeed, they are the only colonists in the true spirit of 
that word. 

The people of Wellington consider Auckland as a town existing 
and flourishing on the military expenditure. There can be no doubt 
that it has advanced greatly from this cause; but even if the military 
were withdrawn, the town would increase, although perhaps more 
slowly than hitherto. To withdraw the troops, however, would place 
the town at the mercy of the Waikatto natives. When the news of 
gold having been found in abundance in California, reached Auckland, 
a ship with a good many speculators, in the hope of immediate wealth, 
left health and comparative comfort for the chance of sickness and 
starvation; and since then there has been considerable emigration from 
the colony to the same quarter. 
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Law may be described as a kind of civil warfare, so that the 
number of cases tried is generally a very good index of the peaceable 
or pugnacious character of the people; during the thirteen months 
ending Slst December, 1847, 154 cases were tried, and 99 convicted ; 
65 natives had verdicts given to them, and the Europeans had 19. 
The remaining 60 cases were between Europeans. 

The morality of a people is best estimated by a reference to the 
amount of crime among them. During the thirteen months ending 
the 13th ..December, 1847, 1,083 cases were tried before the resident 
magistrates' court, of which 86 were between Europeans and natives, 
the natives were defendants in 34, and the Europeans in 52 cases. 
Three cases only occurred in which both parties were natives, and the 
remaining 994 cases were confined to Europeans. As 117 cases were 
dismissed, the number of convictions is reduced to 857, of these 25 were 
for assault, 15 for breaches of the peace, 155 for breaches of the cattle 
trespass ordinance, 25 for larceny, 5 for malicious injury to property, 
26 for breaches of the Merchant Seaman's Act, 2 for profane swearing, 
5 for vagrancy, and 529 for drunkenness; one European was hung 
during the year for the murder of a retired officer of the Royal Navy, 
who lived at the flag-staff, on the north shore. The murder was of 
such a nature, and perpetrated with so much barbarity, that for many 
mouths the natives had the credit of doing it ; but at last it came to 
light, by the confession of a woman, that a European sailor had com- 
mitted the deed, and he was hung at the place where the murder wds 
perpetrated, in the presence of many natives and Europeans. During 
the year 1848, 447 Europeans were committed to jail, being one out of 
every 15 of the whple population; of these 20 were military. 

It will be seen from the return of crimes, that one-sixth part of the 
population had something to do with a court of justice in the course of 
the year, and that the great and crying vice is intemperance, as might 
be expected when money is abundant, and a gill of spirits costs only 
sixpence ; indeed, the trade of a publican is one of the most lucrative 
in the town, so much so that there were 45 applicants for licenses to 
sell spirits during the year 1849, being one public house to every 63 
persons, male and female, above 21 years of age. Poverty, that great 
exciting cause of crime, is unknown here, and property is exposed with 
a degree of security which would astonish the Englishman, who double- 
bars his door on retiring to rest. 

During the year 1843, a number of reformed Parkhurst hoya were 
sent out to Auckland, and although they did not form one twentieth 
part of the population, the cases of felony were doubled next year, and 
the excess was entirely owing to these young reprobates. 

Places for Instruction. There is a college under the superinten- 
dence of the English Church, called St. John's. It was founded in 
1 842, and is situated six miles from Auckland, in the west Tamaki 
district. The building is constructed partly of scoria stone, but 
principally of wood. The number of houses, with the chapel and 
the hospital about the place, give it a very respectable appearance. 
There is a considerable quantity of land (1300 acres,) belonging to 
the institution. St. John's College is chiefly designed for candidates 
for holy orders, but it is open to other students. The expense of 
tuition, commons and attendance^ does not exceed 30/. per annum. 



There are already ^z small Bctaolarsbips in the gift of the Tisitors. 
Schools also are attached to the college for the insttttction of Etiropeaii 
and native boys ; to the fbrmer the expense does not exceed 25i. per 
annum, for the natives no charge is made ; they are clothed, fed, and 
taught English, writing, itfithmetic, and singing, with some useful 
trade. The number of native bojrs at the School Inst year was 33. 
There are 14 persons now officiating in different paHs df New Eealand 
who have been ordained hf the bishop siHce his arrival in the coiintry. 
In the town are several ^hools fbr the instructioit of boys and girls, 
but none of theni have a great tepntation, And il well-iii^ructed teacher 
would be an advantage to the place. The WeHleyan body are erecting 
a school for the education of the childi!«n of th^ misfdonahed in this 
eouhtry. 

The Government expended, during thb yea^ 1848, 8,406/. on edu- 
cation. This sum Was altogether 4)ent on the natives. The Govern- 
ment plah of educating the natives is a Wise and liberal one. It 
consists in git^ing to the church missionaries, the ^^eyatld and the 
Roman Catholics, A sum of money to build native Sohoob, with this 
provision, that they instruct a certain number of children. Already the 
Wesleyan body have built a school font miles f^em town^ and are edu- 
cating upwards of 100 natives. The Roman Catholic body are erecting 
a school on the north shore, for a similar purpose. This is a much 
less expensive, and also a better plan than establishing hoirmal schools, 
for this reason, that these religious denominations have already the 
machinery fbr education in force. Some people may object to it as 
exhibiting too great latitude of religious principle, but it is in the spirit 
of the age, and by making use of these bodies, the instruction k at osoe 
brought into operation without loss of time. 

JSitahiiihments of Justice. There is a supreme court, with powers 
similar to those of Corresponding courts )ii England, also a resident 
magistrates' court which meets daily for the trial of all offences. 
Last year the expense of the supreme court was 1,360/. 14». 

Polide Estabhshmmt. For the protection of the peace of the town 
and surrounding districts, a police force is kept up, consisting of 6 
Europeans and 19 natives, who d.re instructed in the carbine exercise; 
the natives are fbund to be as faithfhl and trustworthy iii the discharge 
of their duty, as the European part of the police j both receive 25». 
a-week. It will be seen on reference to the expenditute return, that 
the police establishment, With the resident magistrates' fcoiiirt, cost 
3,80H. 10*. Id, last year. The police are distinguished from the 
pk>ple by a neat, comfortable; and cheap dress, consisting of a blue 
woollen shirt, with a leather strap round the wAist, and a cap. 

Ptaceif^ Ikter^iHenL Although the inhabitants ate libehil in their 
i^ltgious ideas, yet we find the Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, the Wiesleyans, the Jews, and the Roman Catholics, h^ve each 
their separate cemeteries. All are situated on the ridge of the hill, 
iibout half a mile from the town. The Church of England had the 
largest grave yatd, picturesquely situated in a ravine. On the oppo- 
site side of the public road, unindosed, with about twenty wooden 
tombstones (if I may use the term), stand the cemeteries of the 
Scotch and the Wesleyans; close to the last, but carefully inclosed, 
'is Ihil ^ th^ Jews>^ A short distance apatt fh>m Idl, iB the resting 
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))1ace of the Rom&n CailioHcd, distingtii^bed from the othen \^ a large 
wooden cross. I have read the inscriptioAS on all the frail pieces of 
wood) which stand in place of tombstones, and on a jOfreat number of 
them^ reference is made to that part of Qreat Britain from which 
the deceased came; unless over the graves of children^ the death is 
mentioned without much apparent ^ef, a circumstance attributable 
to the absence of blood relations. In almost all the Inscriptions, the 
names recorded are ^^ unknown td fame/' if I except that of Captain 
Hobson, oyer whose sepulchre there is a large flat stone, with this 
inscription, *^ Sacred to the memory of William Hobson, Esq., Captain 
in her Majesty's Royid Navy, first Qovemor of New Zealand, who 
idied at Auckland on the 10th day of September^ 184i, aged 49 
years." 

The Goal is a wodden building of one story, situated behind the 
court house, in the centre of Queen s Street, and at the lowest part of 
the town. In 1848^ there passed through the gaol 455 prisoners, of 
whom 447 were Europeans, and 8 were natives. The average daily 
number of prisoners was 84, and as two deaths occurred, this gives the 
high ratio of molrtality among them, of nearly six per cent, during the 
year. The average number of days each prisoner was confined was 
27. There are thtee scales of diet — ^the first for prisoners in Solitary 
confinement, the secoud is the ordinary ration, and the third is only 
given when ordered by the iisiting mligistrtite, of the sheriff. 

Sonie o/EaHon$ in the Gaol. 
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I have had no opportunity of testing the efficacy of the first scale; 
but from some observations I made on the military prisoners, I found 
that at hard labour they increased in weight on the second, wlien 
not kept too long itt coufinement* The hard labour conusts in 
working on the roads. 

MUtiary iS$tahli9hfnxfni* The giMrrison consists of the head-quarters 
Mid 581 men of the 56th Regiment^ Id men of the Boyal Artillery, 
and 18 of the Royal Sapp^s and Miners. All the barracks are of 
wood ; btit the mihtary hospital^ the eommissaiiat) and ordnance stores, 
are of scoria stone» The barracks are situated on the ridge of the hill, 
immediately above the town; the barrack square includes ft space of 
83 acres, surrounded by a scoria stone wall &om 15 to 20 feet high, 
loopholed, with flanking angles^ This large extent of ground was 
inclosed as a place of retreat for the inhabitants in case of hostilities. 
The wall is not yet finished ; it has been built entirely by the natives, 
under the superintetidence of the officer commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers. The front of one of the hills jutting into the harbour is sepa- 
irat^d by a ditch and a wall, and is named Fort Biitomart, after a ship 
vi wttt «rf ti»t ittttiM wMeh otVM Yiftited Aueklandi ^U9 (he Mdaaniie 
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stores are kepi, and a few guns are mounted &cin^ the harbonr. The 
natives are much struck on visiting Auckland by the sight of the mili- 
tary; and many of them every Sunday accompany the band from the 
barracks to the church. The number of women and children belon£in? 

no 

to the regiment was 233. 

Pott-office. This is a small establishment: the Collector of Cus- 
toms acts as Postmaster. There is little communication between 
Auckland and the other parts of New Zealand. The average length 
of tlie voyage from Sydney to Auckland is fourteen days — ^to Wel- 
lington, about seven. The mail to Sydney is conveyed by vessels 
trading between these places. The average course of post from 
England, vid Sydney, to Auckland is four months and a half. There 
is an overland mail to Wellington twice a month. The sea postage of 
a letter under half an ounce, not intended to pass through the United 
Kingdom, is 4 J. During the year 1848, the revenue of the post 
office exceeded the expenditure by 287/. 12#. td.i the revenue being 
881/. 3#. li.— the expenditure 593/. 10«. 6</. 

AmtuemenU. A theatre was opened during 1848, and several pieces 
were acted. The desire for the drama among the inhabitants is appa- 
rent from the crowded state of the military theatre; but the theatre 
in the town did not succeed, and the temple of Thespis has now dege- 
nerated into two shops. In this case the failure is to be attributed 
more to bad acting and the want of regularity in the theatre than to 
the absence of public support. There is a musical club, a book club, a 
circulating library, a reading room, a cricket club, a mechanic's insti- 
tute, and also a bookseller s shop in the town. 

The military band plays once a week in the garden where the 
government house stood. There are three billiard tables in the town. 
A race meeting takes place in January every year, on the anniversary 
of the foundation of the colony. In 1849, the number of entries were 
5Q for 10 races. The highest purse was 25 sovereigns, and the entrance 
3/. Four very good horses appeared. The races continued for two 
days. The greatest speed was at the rate of a mile in two minutes. 

Newspapers, Two papers are published; one twice a week (the 
New Zealander), and the other (the Southern Cross) once a week: 
both have been in existence for some years. The first is a kind of 
milk-and-water supporter of Government, and the last is the de- 
tractor; for the inhabitants of Auckland, like all colonies, are divided 
into two classes — ^those who praise everything done by the Governor, 
and who on all occasions avoid the expression of dissatisfaction, and 
those again who will not admit that he can do right, but see wrong in 
every measure he undertakes. The price of a copy of either is 6</., 
though the paper is only the size of the first and second pages of the 
Times doubled. 

During 1848 the Government commenced a paper published in 
English and the native language, to appear twice a month ; its object 
is to di£Pu8e useful information among the natives; it is distributed 
without payment, and is a wise and powerful instrument for good. 

During the year 1848, with the exception of the Auckland Sheet 
Almanack and the Government Gazette, which is published as neces- 
sity requires, no other publication was printed in the town, A New 
Zealand quarterly magazine was advertised, if a proper number of sub- 
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scribers appeared; but they have apparently not done so, as it baa not 
yet been published. 

Industrial Establishments, There is a rope-walk for the conver- 
sion of New Zealand flax into rope; and a factory is erecting for the 
cleaning of native flax for exportation. The New Zealand rope was 
tried on board a ship of war, and found very good. A proper method 
of cleaning the flax from all its impurities is still a great desideratum. 
At present a vessel of 300 tons is building in Mechanics' Bay, and 
several smaller craft for the coasting trade. 

There are a tanyard and numerous brickfields. The copper ore 
mine in the Island of Kawau employs 105 Europeans. During the 
last year very little ore was got out, as the men were chiefly employed 
in erecting smelting works. Already the company have spent 20,000/. 
on the works. From the Barrier Island last year a 500-ton vessel 
was launched. There are three brewing establishments in the place. 

Charitable Establishments. During the year 1848, 163/. 14«. f)i., 
was expended by Government for the town of Auckland, in aid of the 
relief of the sick and destitute, although there are no poor unless the 
sick and old who are unable to labour. In 1847 an hospital was 
established for the use of the Europeans and natives; the former 
are charged \s. 6d, a-day for residence and treatment when they 
can iiflbrd it, and when unable to pay are admitted as paupers. 
During 1848, 118 Europeans were admitted, and 14 died; of the 
natives, 158 were admitted, and 8 died. The natives are mixed up 
with the Europeans in the wards, and are charged nothing for resi- 
dence or treatment. The hospital is a Gothic wooden building, erected 
on a high and healthy situation, about a mile from the town. The 
style of the building is more ornamental than useful, because there 
are so many holes and comers for dirt to lodge. A surgeon and assistant 
surgeon are attached to the hospital and the colony. 

Roads, Much expense is incurred in making roads, and keeping 
them in repair, in the town and districts around Auckland, owing to the 
suft, clayey nature of the soil in some places, and the moisture of the 
climate. The scoria stone found at the base of the volcanic hills in the 
neighbourhood, and the beds of ashes occasionally got under the super- 
ficial strata are excellent materials for road-makmg. The streets in 
the town were in such a bad state last winter, that the commissariat 
cart was often unable to bring water from the spring in Official Bay 
to the barracks, a distance of a quarter of a mile. Roads are com- 
pleted in several directions around the town, to the distance of six and 
twelve miles. During 1848 the expenditure for road-making was 
9,704/. 10*. Sd. 

Professional Men. Although in the government census 190 men 
are returned as " professional or official," yet most of them are either 
government servants or small clerks. In the town I barrister and 5 
attorneys are in practice, and 6 of the medical profession ; but there 
are also several of these professions who, being embarked in other 
pursuits, do not practise. 

Price of Land. At the public sale of government land, on the 1st 
March, 1849, 13 acres 2 roods and 28 perches, in a street called 
Wakefield Street, a continuation of Queens Street, and in some 
neighbouring streets, were sold in small allotments, and the sum 
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the same sale 49 suburban acres of land were sold for 3461. 10#. 4d.; 
and in the same Oaietie, land, a few miles bom AnAIaiid, ia adver- 
tiaed by the £k>Teramenl in allotipenta, Tamog from 88 to 100 aciea, 
at an average prioe of about 21, an aero. No goYemment land ia New 
Zealand can be sold for less than U. an acre,«*-« sum said ta be aeoea- 
sary to defray the expense of snrreying the land and making roads, 
and for raising a fund to assist in bringing emiorrants from the mother 
country; but among well-informed and unprejudiced persons it is gene- 
rally oonsidered too much. If, however, land were too much reduced 
in price, it would give rise to a set of land jobbets,— « class of men of 
no use, and often very hurtful to a colony. 

During the year 1848, 2,1432. 14#. was realisEcd from the sale of 
crown lands. No European can now purchase land from a native: all 
native lands must first be purchased by the Crown, and then re-sold. 
In 1848, the land purchased by the Grown amounted in money to 
8252. 10«. lid. 

StspfMei to tks fPottm. The market is well supplied, both hy 
Europeans and natives, with pigs, potatoes, firewood, and fhiit. Beef, 
mutton, and butter are as yet only furnished by the European frurmers. 
The native race will be strong rivals in trade to the Europeans, aa 
they can produce articlea cheaper; and every day the supplies are 
increasing both in quality and quantity. To give an idea of the prioe 
of some of the most useful articles of life, I may mention that the 58th 
regimental hospital, during 1848, was supplied by contract with the 
undermentioned articles at the prices named : — afresh beef or mutton, of 
the best quality, S^d. per lb., first bread 2|d[., flour 2^dL per lb., 
potatoes Id. per lb., milk Q^d, per pint, eggs 2r. per dozen, fowls 2#. 
each; pork can be had at 4<f. per lb., and butter costs St. 6d. per lb. 
Firewood 6«. per ton. 

In the contract fbr 1 849 bread has fallen a fiurthing per pound, 
flour a halfpenny, potatoes a fiirthiag per pound, milk a halfpenny per 
pint. Water is not very abundant, but is of good quality, has a 
pleasant taste, and can easily be obtained by sinking wells in proper 
places. 

Meemue and JSapm^ditun. I refer to the appendix, in which it 
will be seen that the revenue for the year 1848 was 53,1082. 16#. 5dl, 
and the expenditure for the same period was 48,4792. 2«. 8^2. The 
particular source from which this large sum of money was derived, 
and how it was laid out, will be seen in the appendix, which has been 
compiled from the Quarterly Returns published in the Government 
Gazette. I may mention that a considerable part of the revenue is 
paid by the natives from the large qua^iity of tobacco and other goods 
which they purchase and consume. 

Commeree, There are no harbour dues in the port of Auckland, 
and a pilot is not paid unless he is employed. Horses, cattle, books, 
bullion are admitted duty free. The imports consist of spirits, tobacco, 
and almost every other article required by civilized man. Upon 
spirits there is a duty of 5f. per gallon, on tobacco from 9dl to 2s, 
per pound ; and upon almost all other articles there is an ad valorem 

* 4}ovwnmeDt Gasette, March 1849. 
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dntyof 18 peroent. Tke Take of ilie hnporta ftir 1848* was 180,8i8l.t 
101 ships wrrived during the year, heing in tonnage 24,338, and 
mann^ by 1386 sailors; of the above shipping, 8 were horn Great 
Britain, 85 from British colonies, 2 from the United States, and 8 
from foreign countriest. 

The trade in the importation of eattle and hoiaes from New Soath 
Wales is active, and they are now cheap^. The duty on gunpowder 
and fire-arms is 30 per cent.; on wine, &c., 20; beer, cider, &o., 15 
on their value. No guns, powder, or spirits can be sold to the 
natives. 

The Exports from Auckland during the year 1848 were valued at 
18,977/.§ There is no duty on exports; so that there is no obstruo-' 
tion to free trade in this respect. From a return published in the 
(xazette, it appears that the exports in 1846 were valued at 40,187^.; 
the decrease m 1848 is caused by the small export of copper ore, 
arising from it having been found that the ore became heated on board 
of ship, and it is now retained for the purpose of being smelted, by 
works at present in the course of erection at the Kawau mines. The 
articles exported in 1848, were 5,949^. worth of sawn timber, 1,695/. of 
spars, upwards of 4,000/. of oil, 421/. of sheep's wool, 668/. of rope, 500/. 
of oopper ore, and 270/. of flax. The deerease in the exportation of 
flax arises from the quantity used in making ropes. Kauri gum, 395/.> 
This article has decreased smoe 1845, chiefly from its commercial value 
at first having been over estimated. Some years must elapse before 
the exports are of much value. New Zealand, from what I have seen 
of it, is an agricultuial country, where a small farmer may settle, have 
health, and eiyoy all the necessaries of life, but will not make money. 
It is a country for the emigration of small agriculturalists, not 8pecu*« 
lators. It is idle, however, to talk of what sourees of wealth may be 
developed in New Zealand in the course of years by careful inquiry. 
There are no ships belonging to the port with the exception of three 
sBiall traders betweeen Sydney and Auckland. The number of small 
coasting vessels daily arriving with produce is great. In the month of 
March, 1849, twenty^five small craft, from 10 to 30 tons, are reported 
to have arrived||. 

ImmigraOion and Emigration. During the year 1848, 1430 immi- 
grants arrived at Auckland, 632 of them wore from Great Britain, and 
the remainder chiefly from the Australian colonies: 604 of the British 
immigrants were New Zealand pensioners and their femilies, sent out 
by the Qovemment. As the emigrants from Auckland during 1848, 
(diiefly the sailors of ships first entered as immigrants on their arrival,) 
were 372, it follows that the total immigration for 1848, was 1066^ of 
which 462 paid their own passage. The proximity of New Zealand to 
the penal settlement of Van Diemens Land, will always induce a 
large number of emancipated convicts to settle in this country, and 
there is scarcely a vees^ which arrives from Hobart Town, but has 
on board some of these people. During the quarter ending March, 
1849, 58 settlers arrived from Yan Diemens Land. For men who 

, * GoTermnent Gazette, 1849. t NoTember Gazette. 

t For the quarter ending March, 1849, 405 head of homed cattle arriyed, 226 
horses, and 800 sheep. 

§ Goyemment Gazette, 1849. II Government Gazette, 1849« 
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bare come to the determination to live honestly, New Zea^d will 
do well, but for many yeaia it will not be a sufficiently large place for 
the thief oi the pickpocket part of tbe Van Diemena Land people to 
flourish. 

Vital Staiittiet. The following table will show the nnmbet of 
the European population, at diffistent periods of life in Auckland, 
and in the pensioners' viUages and lural districts around, for the year 
1848. 
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The number of males and females, it will be observed, are Tery 
even for anew colony. In New Zealand a deficiency of the female part 
of the population is not such an evil as in other settlements, because the 
New Zealand native women are pleasing and attractive, and they are 
both ready and gratified at forming an aUlance with respectable Euro- 
peans; over the whole country it is estimated there are about two 
thousand half-caate children. The marriage of Europeans with natives 
is a union which ought to be encouraged; it amalgamates the races, 
and the ofispring produced is a fine race. 

It will be seen in the above table, that there are 1984 males above 
puberty, of whom 1129 are married, and there are 1472 females, of 
whom 1117 are married. During 1848, 194 children were bom, and 
47 marriages were celebrated*. 

Hittoryofthe Town. The site of Auckland was chosen by Captain 
Hobson, K. N., in 1841. He wasthe first Governor of New Zeabind, 
and his name will be long celebrated in ths annals of tbe country, from 
the part he acted in the celebrated treaty of Waitangi, which treaty 
ceded the " Shadow of the land" to Queen Victoria: he died at Auck- 
land, in 1842. The situation of the town is good, owing to its easy 
means of communication, by numerons creeks and rivers, with other 
and distant parts of the country; its well-protected and deep har- 
bour; and the large native population in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Shortland, the late Colonial Secretary, acted as Governor until the 
arrival of the second Governor, Captain Fitzroy, It.N., in December, 
1843 ; who in turn was succeeded m December, 1845, by the present 
Govemor-in-Chief, Sir George Grey, K.C.B. No earth<inalce has been 
felt within a hundred miles of Auckland, since the settlement of the 
town. During the latter months of the year 1847, influenza appeared 
as an epidemic, and prevailed all over the Island, attacking the native 
OS well as the European inhabitants. In April, 1848, scarlet fever 

• Tba raU of martalitjr i* hereafter referred to. 
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appeared in Auckland, (tlus first time ifc was seen in New Zealand,) 
and in the town and suburbs attacked 146 persons, of whom 18 died. 
Although this disease appeared at Sydney much about the same time, 
yet I could jiot find, aft^r careful enquiry, any facts to prove that it 
was introduced by importation. Some of the native race in the town 
were attacked, provincr their susceptibility to this malady. The dit* 
ease has apparently established itself, as several cases have occurred in 
April, 1849. 

ClimcUe of Auehland, The situation of Auckland on a narrow neck 
of land, between two seas, gives it a truly insular climate, and one 
which differs perhaps from a great part of New Zealand. The chief 
constituents of the climate of any place are the temperature, the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, the pressure of the air, and the prevailing 
winds. These four elements I shall brieily state, so far as 1 can pro- 
duce accurate materials. The subjoined table will show the mean 
monthly temperature of the years 1841*, and ]848t. 







Months. 




1841. 


1848. 


Av«rag«Tflm- 
perafcureof 
both Ycaia. 


Summer 


r January, corresponding 
\ Febraarf , „ 


to July in Europe.... 
August „ .... 


69 
67 


72 
66 


70 
66 


Autumn 


Mareh, 
• April, 
May, 


It 


September „ .... 
October „ .... 
NoTember „ .... 


65 
59 
56 


69 
66 
56 


67 
62 
56 




[June, 


»» 


December „ .... 


52 


54 


53 


Wmter 


{July, 
(August, 


It 
It 


January ,, .... 
February „ .... 


49 
54 


54 
51 


51 
52 


Spring 


rSheptember, 
i October, 
INovember 


It 
1* 

It 


March „ .... 

April , 

May „ .... 


54 
58 
58 


51 
57 
62 


52 
57 
60 




December 


9t 


June „ .... 


64 


66 


65^ 




59 


60 


5H 



The mean temperature of Auckland, during the year, may be re- 
gistered as 60° Fah.; the mean temperature of the summer months 
as 67% of the winter as 52°. The diiFerencc of heat between winter 
and summer, is 15°. The highest temperature which occurred in 1 848, 
was 80° Fall., the lowest 34°, so that neither snow nor ice were 
seen during the jear. As it is only, however, by comparison, that 
a correct idea can be formed of the temperature of a place, I insert the 
following table, showing the mean temperature of a few places in the 
northern hemisphereit* 

* Kept by Dr. Johnson, Colonial Surgeon, 
f Kept by myself. 

X Tlie temperature of the places in the northern hemisphere are quoted from the 
Metropolitan Encyclopaedia. 
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Latttiidc 


Mm 


n Tenpnatme. 




FlMM. 


I>iiri]ig 
the Tear. 


Of the 

Wtfmeit 

Month. 


Of the 
CMdert 
Month. 


Bange. 


Auckland^ New Zealand*.... 
Madeiraf 


36-51 South 
32-37 North 
41-53 „ 
43-36 ,, 
51-30 M 
53-21 „ 
55-57 M 


594 

68 

60 

59 

50 

49 

47 


70 
74 
77 
78 
64 
61 
59 


51 
63 
42 
42 

37 
35 
38 


19 
It 


Rome 


35 


Montpelier 


86 


IxMidoo 


27 


Dahlin 


26 


Edi(ibui|;h 


21 







Rome and Montpelier have, it appears, a similar mean tempera- 
ture to Auckland, and the even nature of the climate is well shown 
by the above table. Although Madeira has a less range of heat 
during the year than Auckland, it is the opinion of Hnmboldt, 
(whicn, however, is contradicted by Captains ocourby and Widdel,) 
that the heat of the southern hemisphere is about 10° less than 
the north ; but the temperature of Auckland, as given in the above 
years, does not confirm this. Hobarfc Town in south latitude 42° 52', 
has a mean temperature of bT Fah. The temperature of the sea 
in the harbour of Auckland was similar to the air, and also that 
of a spring which issued from the ground. The highest temperature, 
on exposing a thermometer to the sun's rays» in 1848, was 114°. The 
average daily range of the thermometer, during 1848, was 12^°. 

Quantity of rain, and moisture of the atmosphere. The following 
table will show the quantity of ram which fell at Auckland, during 
the year 1844J:, and the number of days on which rain fell, during the 
year 1848§. 



Months. 



Janiuury 

Febmarj «.,.. 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

Angnst 

September 

October ...„..., 
November ,*... 
December 



Quantity of Rain in 1844. 



Inches. 100th of an Inch. 



1 
1 
4 

1 
3 
4 
2 
3 
5 



36 
20 
55 
49 
97 
10 
82 
50 
70 
50 
64 
84 



86 



64 



NamberofBays 

which Rain fell 

during 1848. 



12 
10 

5 
11 
22 
17 
15 
16 
23 
15 
16 

5 



167 



* Two years' obscrration, 1841 and 1842. 

t Penny Encyclopaedia. 

t Kept by Dr. Johnson, Colonial Sox^eon. 

i Kept in the 58th regimental hospital. 
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From the above it appears, after allowing for evaporation, that 31 
inches of rain fell during 1844*. This quantity I believe is below the 
usual average, because I have kept a rain guage for nine months, ending 
April, 1849, and already 37 inches of rain have fallen. At London, the 
mean annual quantity of rain is 24 inchest^ at Montpelier it is 29 
inches j:. At Rome it is 31 §. The moisture in the air is ascertained 
by the rate of evaporation, and as, in London, the number of degrees 
which a thermometer falls from the evaporation of water is on an 
average 5°||, and as in Auckland it is 4% it is obvious that the climate 
of Auckland, is more moist than that of London. 

Number of days on which rainfalls. In some countries all the rain 
falls in a few months, and the remainder of the year is dry, but in 
others the rain which falls is spread over a great part of the year. 
In the previous table, it will be seen that at Auckland, in 1848, rain 
fell on 167 days. At London, rain falls on 175 daysIT, at Sidmouth, 
135**, at Montpelier, 82tt, at Rome, 117$ J, at Kinfauns, Scotland, 
Tain fell on 137 days during the year§§. The superiority of Rome and 
Montpelier over Auckland, in respect to the number of wet days 
during the year, is great. England and New Zealand will be found 
to have a similar number of wet days. 

Pressure of the Air. The pressure of the air has a marked influence 
On the human body. It would be out of place here to explain this, 
bnt I may mention, for the sake of illustration, that among the 
Hiraalaya mountains, in Asia, there is a place where the European 
children of parents living in India are sent to be educated, and to 
obtain that health which cannot be found in the burning plains of 
Hindostan. The heat at the above place, in the mountains, is tempo- 
Tate, but it has been observed that the children do not improve in 
health as children living in a similar temperature near the level of 
the sea. This effect is said to be caused by a want of density or pres- 
sure of the air, owing to the great elevation. 

The mean pressure of the barometer at Auckland, for the year end- 
ing April, 1849, was 29*81 inches; the lowest which occurred was 
28-96, the highest 30-34||||. The average height of the barometer iu 
London, during the year, is 29-881[ir, so that the similarity of these 
places in regard to the pressure of the atmosphere is very obvious. 

Prevmling Winds. In May, June, July, September, October, and 
November, south westerly winds prevail, which is the cold wind in 

^ At Wellington, New Zealand, daring the year ending Augosti 1848| 46 inches 
of rain fell; register kept bj Dr. Prendergast, 65th regiment. 

•f* Howard, 20 years' observation. 

X Portiven, observation for 1796 to 1806. 

$ Calandnlli, 1811 to 1815. 

11 Arranged from Dameirs-Meterology. 

f Howard, 20 years' observation. 

•* Dr. Clarke, 1813-1814. 

tt Portiven, 1796 to 1806. 

it Calandnlli, 1811 to 1825. 

$§ Lord Gray, 1824-1825. 

II II These observations are all corrected to a temperature of 32® Fahrenheit, and 
the capability action of the barometer is added, observations made 70 feet above the 
flea. The lowest barometer occurred on the day the first shock of an earthquake was 
heard at Wellington. 

%^ DanieU's Meterology. 

n2 
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this hemisphere In August, north easterly and sontli-easterly, in 
December, easterly, in January, north-easterly, in February, sonUierly 
and south-westerly, in March, easterly and north-westerly. The wind 
is often very high and disagreeable at Auckland, and fruits and flowers 
are frequently blasted by it, when growing in an exposed situation. 
The wind often blows down the harbour with great violeuce, from 
the Gulf of Haukara. 

On ike Influence which the Climate of Auckland hot on the European 
Comtitution-'-on the Ratio of Deaihe. The Froduction of Dieeaee 
— the Mental Energy — the Number of Birlhe — and on the Vegeta- 
tion of European Plants. 

Ist. On the Proportion of Deathe. Since the first settlement of 
Auckland, in 1841, the inhabitants have always enjoyed a low rate 
of mortality, a circumstance confirmed by the testimony of the first set- 
tlers, and also by a calculation drawn from a rough estimate of the 
number of graves in the difl'erent places of interment. In 1847, the 
mortality during the year, among the inhabitants of Auckland, and 
the surrounding districts, was a little more than 1 per cent. In 1848, 
it was 1^ per cent., an increase attributable to the appearance of 
scarlet fever, for the first time, in Auckland. The 58th Regiment, 
during the year 1841, lost fewer men by death, than the regiment 
would have lost if stationed at Great Britain. The mortality among 
cliildren below ^ve years of age, from observations made on those of 
the pensioners, is about 2 per cent., for the year ending April, 1849. 

2nd. In producing Disease. There is no disease peculiar to 
Auckland, if I except a low fever which occasionally prevails in the 
beginning of the year, that is, about the summer and autumn months ; 
it is characterized by obscure symptoms, the brain is oppressed, and in 
consequence the sensibility to internal pain is deadened; the fever, so 
far as I have observed, did not appear to be contagious, but I am 
aware there are some facts which tend to prove it so. Diseases in 
Auckland are distinguished by a want of activity. Men walk about 
with maladies, which are rendered obscure from the want of acuteness 
in the symptoms; a climate more subject to atmospherical changes 
would drive these diseases into a state of active imflammation, which 
would soon terminate either in recovery or death ; measles, small pox, 
cholera, typhus fever, hydrophobia, have not as yet appeared amongst 
the European or native inhabitants of New Zealand ; I have seen no 
case of intermittent fever clearly produced by residence in Auckland, 
althourrh there have been two cases in the regiment, attributable to 
service in New ZealaYid. 

The subjoined table will show, however, better than any detailed 
description, the peculiarly favourable nature of the climate of Auck- 
land for the health of the Europeans. 

This table is thus read: out of 1000 soldiers stationed in Great 
Britain 921 are annually admitted into hospital; whereas in Auckland 
only 674 cases of sickness occur. On looking over the list of diseases, 
it will bo seen that the number of admissions for afi^ections of the 
lungs in Auckland is one-third less than it is in Great Britain, — a 
fact which it is very satisfactory to find, because ''common rumour* 
describes consumption as a disease peculiarly fatal and prevalent among 
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Europeans in New Zealandi a report I do not tliink correct. Tn 1848 
the 58th and 65th Regiments, both stationed in New Zealand, only lost 
by death, from disease of the lungs, 5 men per 1000; whereas the men 
of the heavy dragoons, quartered in the United Kingdom, lose on an 
average every year about 8 men per 1000 from chest complaints. The 
only diseases which appear more prevalent in Auckland than at home 
are rheumatic affections, diseases of the brain, and diseases of the 
eyes; the former may be attributed to the moisture of the climate; 
the disease of the eyes to the great glare in the barracks and the dust 
during the high winds; and the affections of the brain to elevation of 
temperature. 



ClaseB of Disease. 



Fevers 

Emptive Fevers 

Diseases of the Lungs 

„ Stomach and Bowels 

„ Liver 

„ Brain 

Dropsies , 

Rheumatic Affections 

Venereal „ 

Abscesses and Ulcers 

Wounds and Injaries 

Disease of the Eyes 

Skin 

All other Diseases 

Total 



Annual Number of Admlnlons into Hospital 
out of every 1000 Soldiers senring in* 



England. 


Auckland, N.Z. 


75 


38 


3 


.... 


148 


100 


94 


95 


8 


5 


6 


16 


1 


4 


50 


107 


181 


15 


133 


68 


126 


130 


19 


33 


29 


10 


44 


53 


921 


674 



* The ratio of admissions among the troops in Great Britain is taken from the 
Army Medical Statistics, and the proportion of admissions among the troops in 
Auckland is calculated from the cases treated in the 58th regimental hospital during 
the year 1848; average strength 610 men. 



4th. On Mental Energy. That the activity of the mind is much 
influenced by the climate is well known. In all tropical countries 
there is a lassitude of mind as well as body which few men can resist, 
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and to which most people saccomb. It would be oat of place to 
dilate on this here; I would only ask the reader to glance his eye 
over all the countries in the world where the average temperature is 
above 60° Fah., and he will observe that the indigenous inhabitants 
are deficient in mental activity, as indicated by their works and 
actions : thev act with violence for a short time from temporary 
excitement, but there is wanting that long continued mental applica- 
tion which characterizes the inhabitants of colder countries. 

In the north part of the North island of New Zealand the mis- 
sionaries have been long resident in the country, and they have pro% 
duced a race already emerged into manhood. I have seen some of 
their children, and, from my own opinion, as well as the testimony of 
others, I am inclined to think they are deficient in that mental activity 
which sent their fathers across the seas to undertake the honourable, 
but laborious duties of a missionary. 

This apathy may arise from their education and the want of 
excitement; still it is a fact which it is necessary to mention, as it may 
be produced by the mere nature of the climlte, and the absence of all 
anxiety about obtaining food from the ease with which the soil yields 
up its fruit. A climate with an average temperature of about 50° 
Fab., with a considerable variation of temperature, is apparently the 
one best suited for the active developments of the human mind ; and 
as a confirmatory proof of the correctness of what I state, I would beg 
to refer to the difierence between the Anglo-Saxon race peopling the 
cold northern and the hot southern states of America. 

5th. On the Birth of Children, During the year 1848, at*the 
head-quarters of the 58th Regiment there were 83 married women, 
and these women during the year gave birth to 32 children. Among 
the division of pensioners I, as Medical Superintendent, brought to 
New Zealand, there were 50 married women under 40 years of age, 
and during the year ending April, 1849, 16 children were bom; 
the rapid increase among the families of missionaries is well known. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the Anglo-Saxon race will fast increase in 
New Zealand, because the mortality among children under 5 years of 
age is low, and the number of children bom is great. 

6th. On the Cfrowth of European Plants. Every European plant 
and flower yet tried has grown in the neighbourhood of Auckland. 
It is true the flowers have not the perfume, nor do they retain their 
smell «o long as those in England. Grapes ripen in the open air, and 
occasionally come to considerable perfection; but the climate is too 
damp for their profitable cultivation in the neighbourhood of Auck- 
land, although in other parts of New Zealand they do well. During 
the last year, i three-year old apple trees produced 500 ribstone pip- 
pins, all well sized and perfectly ripe; a grafted peach-tree in the 
same garden, of not above three years and a half standing, 3rie]ded 
upwards of 1200 peaches. The grass fields have a degree of green 
verdure with which even an Irishman is stmck. 

What kind of Emigrants is Neto Zealand best suited for at present? 
Before answering this question, I may mention that I have visited 
several places in the interior of New Zealand, both in the neighbour- 
hood of Auckland and at the Bay of Islands, and have spent some 
time in the districts bordering on the rivers Waipa, Waikato, and 
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Mochon, and I have neyer seen a country better suited by nature for 
agricultural cultivation. 

There is little trouble required to bring the fern land into a fit state 
to receive seed; and the abundant crops of wheat grown up the river 
Waipa prove the great fertility of the soiL In the neighbourhood of 
Auckland there is also much good land. 

New Zealand is a country for the poor man to come to, as he will 
get plenty of good food by tilling the land for himself and his 
children. The man of property or the gentleman farmer wiU find it 
difficult to get a return for his capital, in consequence of the high 
price of labourers' wages, and the want at present of almost all 
exports. The only drawback to the poor man is the long voyage to 
New Zealand; but this is a temporary inconvenience, and if he select 
a good ship, not too crowded, and keep himself and his children as 
little between decks as possible, he will incur little risk to his health 
from fever or any sickness which may appear among the emigrants 
during the voyage. 

In the town of Auckland there are persons who assert that the 
settlement will fail^ because it has no exports; but who can tell what 
the resources of the country may be in a few years. The dissatis- 
faction of some people arises perhaps from a forgetfulness that an 
emigrant is not a man who goes abroad as a person goes to either 
Indies,<<^to make money and return home; a true emigrant is a man 
who adopts the new country as his future home, and is thankful if he 
and his children, by the sweat of their brows, can get plenty of food, 
have their health, and enjoy a few of the comforts of life; and, indeed, 
so long -as this principle is kept in mind, no emigrant will ever have to 
regret settling in New Zealand. 

There still exists among the people of Great Britain a dislike to 
New Zealand, from a terror or want of confidence in the native popu- 
lation, — a feeling which has apparently had its origin in the perusal 
of the well-known voyages of Captain Cook to these islands; but 
from what I have seen of the native race (and I have lived among 
them, and shared their hospitality)^ I have no doubt they will be 
found an advantage, in place of a drawback, to the settlers. Already, 
from the wise and benevolent policy of his Excellency Sir George 
Grey, the present Governor of New Zealand, they are fast becoming 
industrious and civilized; and if peace be not broken for a few years, 
the idea of fighting, though not banished from their memories, will 
in a great measure be repulsive to their feelings. In all countries to 
which the English people have emigrated, the indigenous races have 
been treated with severity, if not with cruelty ; it will therefore be 
a Christian subject for the settlers in New Zealand to boast of, if in 
friture years they can point to the children, the houses, the cattle, and 
the fields of the natives, and say, that in all other coutries to which 
the inhabitants of Great Britain have migrated, the natives have been 
extirpated, whereas in New Zealand they have been civilised and 
preserved. 
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Appendix. 

Revenue and Eatpendiiure of Auckland (New Ulster, wki^ indudee Auck- 
land and the Northern Province of New Zealand) for 1848^ compiled 
from the Government Oaeet§e, 

Oroina&t Revekus. 

Cviiomt— Spirits ..........: .*... ;W,774 14 10 

Cigare and Tobacco 3,607 10 

Ad valorem 9,996 16 9 

Port Office ^ 881 3 1 

Fees and Fines— Supreme Court 74 7 6 

„ Local and PoUoe 548 3 2 

„ Sheriff.... 8 6 

„ Registers of Deeds 209 18 

Miscellaneous RcccipU 118 2 

Licenses— Publicans 880 

If Auctioneers 160 

RaooTery of Gaol Rations to misodlaBeotis prisoners.... 89 12 

£26,347 16 10 

Crown Land Reremie— 

Fees on Crown Grants HI 6 

WaYcrs of Pre-emption 1,077 3 

Occupation Licenses ^ 161 1 

Proceeds of Sales 2,143 14 1 

4^3,492 15 10 

Receipts in Aid — 

Parliamentary Grant 22,500 

Debentures for issue to Land Claimants 719 14 3 

Receipts on account of Russell 40 

Recovery from New Munster 8 9 6 

j^23,268 3 9 

Total ;^53,108 16 5 

EZPENDITUBB. 

Civil Establishments— 

Lieutenant-Governor » J^141 10 

Colonial Secretary Department m 1,546 10 

„ Treasury 865 16 8 

Audit 450 

Customs 3,232 6 2 

Post Office 593 10 6 

Councils 16 13 4 

£6,846 6 8 

Judicial Establishments- 
Supreme Court 1*360 14 

Law Officer 461 13 4 

Resident Magistrate, Local Court, and Police 3,801 10 1 

Sheriff and Gaol 923 11 7 

Coroner 20 19 10 

Registry of Deeds 182 8 10 

^^6,750 17 8 
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Land and Sarveys — 

Survey Department jCl»818 

Land Commission .^ 735 

Compensation for Deficiencies jt. 212 

Land Commissioner's Department 74 

Awards of Lands surrendered* 893 

Land Porchases 825 



7 





1 


6 


18 


8 


3 


4 


10 


9 


10 


11 



;^4,559 12 2 



Public Works and Roads^ 

Public Works 2,949 13 5 

Roads 9,704 16 8 



jfl2,654 10 \ 



Miscellaneous — 

Medical 963 13 ll' 

Relief to Sick and Destitute 163 14 6 

Aborigines 571 3 1 

Printing and Stationery 478 1 2 

Chaplain 200 

Interpreter to Aborigines with Engineer Department 22 15 

Incidents - 103 3 2 

Postages 91 8 8 

Harbour ! 590 4 

Government Schooner 286 17 1 

Tamaki Ferry 7 4 

Travelling and Passages 11 1 6 

je3,489 6 1 



Military Charges — 

MiUtia ^ 73 4 

Survey Marks for '^Acheron" 9 18 

Nene Waka's Annuity .^......... ^ 30 

£113 2 



General Charged — 

Govemor-in-Chief and Establishment 3,116 18 8 

Bishop 600 

Interpreter to Officer Commanding Troops 126 3 6 

Civil Secretary's Department (2 quarters) 331 14 5 

Government Brig 1|037 6 6 

Schools 3,466 

Travelling and Passages 102 10 4 

Refund of Customs to Commissariat 1,677 3 1 

Coal Shed for Naval Service 230 

Charges on Receipts in aid of Interest 2,315 14 2 

Debentures and Debenture Certificates redeemed .... 651 4 

Payment at Auckland for other stations 410 13 4 

jei4,065 8 



Total Expenditure as above............ £48,479 2 8 
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StcUistict of New Mumter^ New Zealand^ dawn to 1 848, eompiledfrom 
, OJloicU Becordi in the Colonial Secretar^e Offiee. 

[Rea4 before the Statistical Society of London, in continuation of the pieoedlng 

Paper, 17th February, 1851.] 

The preceding account of Auckland supplies a valuable outline of 
the condition of the northern portion of tne Northern Island of New 
Zealand, commonly called New Ulster; and the following pages are 
appended to it as a complete summary of the statistics of the re- 
mainder of this interesting colony, forming the province of New 
Munfl^er, divided into four districts. The first is that of Wellington, 
forming, with Wanganui or Petre, the southern part of the Northern 
Island. Next to this, on the opposite side of Cook*s Strait, lies the 
district of Nelson, comprising the northern end of the Middle Island, 
half way down to Banks's Peninsula. The Middle Island, it should be 
observed, might more appropriately be called the Southern, in oppo- 
sition to the Northern Island, separated from it by Cook's Strait; 
that which bears*the name of the Southern Island being of compara- 
tively very small extent and little value; insomuch that it does not 
enter at all into the present statements. The districts of Akaroa and 
Otago comprehend all the remaining portions of the Middle Island, 
which are nearer those settlements respectively. The names of 
Wanganui and Petre are applied indiscriminately to the settlement on 
the northern shore of Cook s Strait. 

The returns are compiled from materials furnished by a general 
census taken in August 1848, and from those supplied for the ordi- 
nary Colonial Blue Book at the end of each year. This will account 
for some discrepancies in the totals of different returns Respecting the 
same subjects, for which the authorities are indicated. 

Population. 

In the years 1845 and 1846, the population of New Munster had 
decreased 5*68 per cent, from its amount in 1844; but in 1847 and 1848 
it increased- 20*62 per cent, on its amount at the end of 1846. In 
Wellington, during the latter ten years, the increase was 17*06 per 
cent., in Nelson 9 00 per cent. 



Ttan. 


EaropeADB. 


Strangers or 
Aliens. 




Males. 


Femalei* 


Total. 


1843 

1844 


3,826 
4,029 
4,008 
3,944 
4,273 
6.200 


3,133 
3,296 
3,367 
3,348 
3,556 
4,283 


150 
500 
206 
89 
175 


7,109 
7,825 
7,581 
7,381 
7,973 
10,483 


1846 


1846 


1847 


1848 





SMiitics of New Mun9t$rj New Zealand^ dawn to 1848. 
Place of Birth of the PopukOion^ as taken in August 1848. 
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Bom in 
the Colony. 


In England. 


In Wales. 


In Ireland. 


InBooUand. 


iBotlier 

Bdtish 
Colonies. 


In Foreign 
Countries. 


Males. 


Fem. 


Males. 
2-922 


Fern. 




Males. 


Fern. 


Males. 


Fom. 


Males' Fern. 


Males 
174 


FAtn. 




22 








65 




1-132 


1-133 


1-909 


25 


170 


105 


597 


442 


150 


97 


26-51 


51-86 


*55 


3-26 


1216 


2-39 


317 



The number of registered births is no guide to the actual number 
that took place in the province in 1848, as it is certain that«jrery 
many occurred which were never registered. But even those that 
were, amounted to 3'55 per cent, on the population at the end of 
1847. An approximation may, however, be made to the real rate of 
increase by births, by oomparing the number of children in the pro- 
vince under two years of age (p. 252,) with the numbers of the popu* 
lation at the end of the years 1845-6-7. As the returns for thoso 
years were taken in December of each year, and the return of children 
m August, 1848, the population returned at the periods mentioned 
may be considered the correct number of those of whom the childreii 
were the produce. The average population of these three years waf 
7y645 souls. The number of children under two years (deducting 
those belonging to Otago, the inhabitants of whiclji settlement arrived 
in 1848), that is, the number born between August 1846, and 
August^ 1848, was 760, which gives an average of 380 for each year. 
The increase consequently on the population in 1846 and 1847 was at 
the rate of 4-95, or nearly 5 per cent, per annum by births alone« 
The deaths in 1848 were only *81 per cent, on the population of that 
year; the number who died being included in its amount. This would 
give 4*14 for the actual rate of annual increase of the population, ex« 
elusive of immigration. In Great Britain, the increase of population 
for ten years, 1831-41 (allowing for emigration) was 15*02 per cent., 
or only 1*50 per annum; and the per-«entage above given is too low for 
New Munster, as the births of those who died under two years of age 
are omitted in the calculation. It will be seen that there are, exclu- 
sive of the military, more than four times as many English as Scotch 
in the province, and nearly four times as many Scotch as Irish. The 
foreigners are principally Germans, ?ind the French at Akaroa. The 
total number of emigrants introduced by the New Zealand Company 
into Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth, was 8,904 souls, at a. 
cost of 233,548/., or 26/. per head, including cabin passengers. 
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Aiife^ 8ez^ and Conditim of ike Pfjpulatian in 1848. 



Under 2 jean of age 



•*•••••• M •«•«•• 



2 
7 
14 
21 
45 
60 



ft 



and under 7 
14 
21 
45 
60 

and upwards 



tf 



Total. 



Manied ••••••m* 

Single 



Nmnber of each Age. 



581 
858 
708 
539 
1,948 
SOI 
25 



4,760 



M23 
3,337 



423 
821 
619 
433 
1,298 
179 
10 



3,783 



1,421 
2,382 



Ifnmi^(Uion and EmigroUion, The returns of immigrants and 
emigrants are mere lists of arriyals and departures. The only result^ 
apparently, that can he obtained on this subject is an approxima- 
tion to the cxdbss of re«emigration over the immigration that has 
taken place, independently of that set on foot by the New Zealand 
Company in the first colonization of the country. Deducting from 
the total population of August 1848^ which amounted to 8,543, the 
number then existing of persons horn in the colony, which is shown to 
have been 2,264^ we haye 6,279 immigrants still in the proyince. 
Taking the whole number introduced by the New Zealand Company 
at 8,904 souls, and allowing 1,200 for New Plymouth, we have 7,704 
for New Munster. If the number of immigrants at present in the 
colony be subtracted from this, the remainder is 1,423, which repre- 
sents the excess of loss by death and re-emigration oyer gain by im- 
migration, other than that caused by the New Zealand Company in 
founding the settlements of the province. As the deaths in question, 
by a calculation from the loose return we have of them, amount to 
between 400 and 500, the excess of loss by re-emigration would be 
about 1,000. The actual number of them that belonged to the body 
sent out by the Company the returns do not enable us to ascer- 
tain. The following table exhibits the amount of immigration and 
emigration to and from New Munster in the year ended 5th January, 
1849:— 



Immigration. 


Emigration* 


Adulta. 


Number 

of 
Children. 


Total. 
1,092 


Adults. 


Nmnber 

of 
Children. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


570 


235 


287 


247 


65 


53 


365 



The chief excess of immigration is into Otago. 
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Medical Statisties, 

The hospital returns chiefly relate to the natives, and show con- 
clusively that the diseases most frequent among them are those arising 
from want of good food, good shelter, and cleanliness; perhaps also 
from the absence of habits of industry. The following were the cen- 
tesimal proportions of disease treated at the Wellington Hospital. 

Fever 14*6 



Rheumatic Diseases ll'l 

Inflammation of Lnngs 8*8 

Consumption 4*7 

Cough and Catarrh 3*8 

28-4 



Abscess 8*9 

Ulcers 3*0 

Hakihaki 8*6 

Scrofulous Diseases 5*4 

25*9 



CqntusionSi Bums, &c 5*4 

Ophthalmia 4*1 

Syphilis and Gonorrhoea 4*7 

Sixteen other Complaints 15*9 

301 
Total 99*0 , 

Thns 71 per cent, of the cases of disease may be attributed to the 
causes above stated, for the 4*1 of cases of ophthalmia most probably 
arose from the habit of living in huts filled with wood-smoke. Of the 
158 patients treated at the Colonial Hospital, from September 1847, 
to March 1848, 142 were cured, 15 died, and 1 was discharged as 
incurable; and from March 1848 to March 1849, of 197 treated, 185 
were cured, 9 died, and 3 were discharged as incurable. Of the above, 
the greater number, as shown by the returns, came from the neigh« 
bourhood of Wellington and the West Coast, as far as Wanganui, and 
belonged to the Ngatiawa. Of the patients treated in 1848, 137 were 
in-door and 178 out-door. 

Oecupationg. 

Of the whole number of mechanics and craftsmen in the province 
no less than 54 per cent, were carpenters, joiners, splitters of wood, or 
sawyers. Of the 2,548 persons in the province following specific 
pursuits, there were 37*5 per cent, belonging to the labouring class 
engaged in pastoral or agricultural pursuits, 30-5 per cent, of me- 
chanics and craftsmen, and 5*3 of marines and fishermen. The 
return of persons holding special licences for the sale of spirits affords 
a standard of the gradual spread of the settlers over the interior of 
the country since 1845; since one of the first symptoms of traffic com- 
mencing in a new direction, is the licensed house for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. 

The number of houses licensed for the sale of spirits, &c., in 1848, 
was 10 in Wellington, 7 in Nelson, 1 in Akawa, and 3 in Otago, 
being in all 21. 

The annexed table exhibits the distribution of occupations among 
the population of New Munstt^'r, in Augu^jt 1848. 
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Membert qf ProfeMnom. 

Lawyers, Clergymen, Surgeons J g. 
Military Offioers, and Sanreyors) 

Capitalitti and Mmployen qf Labour, 

Land Proprietors, Farmers, and) 053 
Merchants j 

Manufisoturers, Brewers, and Mil-) ,. 
lers J 

Shoplceepers and Retail Dealers .... 105 



XOW t l ......... >««tt«« 4v# 

In Permanent Employ qf IndividuaUt 
but not Manual Labourert. 

Clerks and Orerseers 106 

Manual Labourert: 

Mechanics and Orqftemen, 

Printers 16 

Sawyers and Splitters 147 

Carpenters and Joiners 192 

Brickmakers 16 

Bricklayers 25 

Masons and Plasterers 18 

Smiths 47 

Tanners 4 

Saddle and Harness Makers 3 

Shoemakers 99 



TaUors 26 

Batchers 23 

Bakers 30 

Of Crafts not specified 133 



Total. 



779 



Pastoral and Agricultural Labourers. 

Husbandmen 654 

Shepherds 77 

Keepers of Homed Cattle 146 

Farm Scrrants, induding Gardeners 78 



Total 

Miscellaneous, 



955 



Carters 44 

Mariners and Fishermen 135 

Domestic Senrants {pem^aie ■":::;:;;: 192 

Persons following no specific Trade or 

Calling. 
Naval and Military Pensioners .... 7 

Males — principally Children 2,198 

Females, Adu4ts, and Children .... 3,490 

Paupers, or receiving Alms 

Strangers and Visitors 13 



Grand Total 8,448 



Production. 



In the whole proTince a steady inoreaae in cultiration has been 
maintained since 184d> the greatest being in 1845-6. In the district 
of Nelson the number of acres cropped in 1844-5-6 increased at the 
rate of 1000 a-year, though the population in the same years was 
decreasing. 

Comparative Table of the Quantii^ of Land (in Acres) in Cultivation in the 
Province of New Muneteryfor the Years fi-om 1843 to 1848 inclusive. 



Ysaif. 



1843 

1844 

1845..... 

1846 

1847 



Wheal. 



43 
1,026 
1»585 
1,983 
1,990 
1,957 



Oats. 



8 
181 
997 
289 
327 
A82 



Barl«7. 



12 

286 

669 

1,032 

1,192 

1,165 



Potatoss. 



Fastun. 



mmr*' 



14 
510 
536 
332 
613 
617 



132 
210 
291 
488 
825 
1,581 



Total. 



In Crop. 

1,200 
2,003 
2,998 
3,714 
4J23 
4,322 



InCultiva- 



1,382 
2,213 
2,384 
4,202 
4,948 
6,903 
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Stock. In the yean 1 S^B^^t^S horned cattle increased in the settle- 
ment of Wellington at the rate of 400 a-yearf; in 1846-7, of 200 
a-year; and in 1848 the increase was 2014. In Nelson the number 
of homed cattle in 1848 was 1500 greater than in 1847 ; and sheep, 
which had increased at the rate of 3000 a-year during 1843-4-5-6, 
increased by 10,000 in 1847, and by 17,000 in 1848. This was the 
consequence of the opening of the Wairau districts to flook-owners. 

CamparaCive Return of the Amount of Stock in the various Settlements of the 

Province of New Munster in the Year 1848. 



Settlements. 


Hones. 


Horned Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


Pigs. 


WellinetoA 


672 

67 
234 
8* 

16 
103 


6,786 
886 

3,540 
5* 
679 
781 


35,507 

582 

37,699 

4,396 
7,731 


1,111 
178 

5,353 
200* 
310 
206 


2,008 


Petre 


15 


Nelion.., ,.«<«.. . 

Akaroa 


3,230 
5,500* 
627 


Otaffo , 


1,635 






Totali 


1,002 
8* 


12,672 
5* 


85,915 


7,158 
200* 


6,924 
5,000* 



The figa]*e8 to which asteriaks are attached describe stock wMch is the property of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, which is returned only for Nelson, although diey 
posaeas in tha other Mttlementi a oonsiderabla number of horaei and some 
cattle. 



The whole province contained (in 1848) 96 buildings of stone or 
brick, 1,008 of wood, and 633 of other materials, making a total of 
1,737, besides 1,465 outbuildings. The total number of vessels be- 
longing to New Munster in that year, owned by Europeans, w£w 31, 
with a tonnage amounting to 844, and by natives 8, with a tonnage 
amounting to 121. The rent drawn by the aboriginal inhabitants 
from £uropea,nfi, in 1848, amounted to 844/. 10«., and the amount of 
mortgages otttstiuiding to 20|831/. 18«. 5i. 



Imports and Exports. 



The articles imported into the colony in greatest quantities Are 
flour, tea, sugar, live stock, beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco. It is 
satisfactory to observe that the importation of flour into Wellington 
from beyond seas has been declining since 1846, while the quantity 
Imported coastwise has been proportionately increasing. Prom the 
returns of coastwise imports for one quarter, it appears that 100 tons 
must have been so imported in 1848. 

The whaling establishments of Wellington ftre rather oil the 
decline; the value of the oil produced by them in 1843 having been 
32,680/., while in 1848, it was only 14,808/., obtained by 2 ships and 
28 boats, taking 175 tons of sperm and 302 of black oil ; valued, the 
former at 5QL and the latter at 14/. per ton. The stations extend 
from the Bay of Plenty to Foveaux Straits, and are not all therefore 
comprised within the province of New Munster. 
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Imports and ExporU in 1848. 



Wellington .. 

Nelson 

Otago 

Total. 



Imports. 



£ 
75,764 
21,879 
11,767 



109,412 



Exports. 



£ 
20,902 
1,973 



22,875 



ExoMs of ImporU. 



£ 

54,862 
19,906 
11,767 



86,537 



This return gives sufficient cause for solicitude, but it must be 
borne in mind that it exhibits no normal state of things, and that the 
excess of imports indicates in great part merely an importation of 
capital for a future return as in the Nelson and Otago districts; in the 
former, consequent on the acquisition of the Wairau, when great 
quantities of sheep and cattle were immediately introduced. Another 
source of the excess of imports over exports is the commissariat 
expenditure, which was only temporary. The chief exports are oil, 
whalebone, skins, and above all, toool^ which is the rising staple pro- 
duce of the colony. The coasting trade is chiefly in bacon, pork, 
butter, flour and grain, colonial produce, oil and whalebone, sheep and 
cattle, skins, timber, wool, flax and ropes, potatoes, oysters, and lime- 
stone and shells. The total returns of shipping, inwards and out- 
wards, for 1846-7-8 show a gradually increasmg trade; and the 
number of men in British and British-colonial ships amounted to 
1,054 in the latter year. 

Native Trcide. No return of the exact quantities of particular articles 
was kept till the last quarter of 1848. The produce imported from 
the east coast of the Northern Island is entirely grown by the native 
population, and much of that from the west coast. So with respect 
to Queen Charlotte's Sound. The number of tons employed in this 
trade amounted in 1848 to 6,044, the tonnage of each vessel being 
multiplied by its number of trips. When in addition to the Maori 
produce thus imported, the quantity brought by land into Wellington 
IS taken into consideration, as well as the money spent, chiefly among 
the natives, in the construction of roads (about 17,000/. in 1848), it 
will be apparent what a powerful agency for imparting the most 
eflective kind of civilization is brought to bear upon them by the 
existence of the settlement of Wellington with its government expen- 
diture. The work on the roads gives them regular habits and a 
knowledge of the implements of industry ; while they are encouraged 
and stimulated to persevere in it by the tempting market and ready 
remuneration the settlement offers for its fruits. The resources of 
the colony are at the same time developed, and the best guarantee 
provided for the preservation of peace. The system of road-making 
IS, in fact, a native school of industry, and the efiects of attendance 
at it are seen, not only in the personal benefits, physical and moral, 
which ioork must unquestionably confer on the aboriginal people; 
but in the spread of tlieir cultivation, the increase of their property 
and trade, and, as a necessary consequence, their more willing sub- 
mission to £uro]^an law. 

Wages and Provisions, The wages of domestic servants at Wei- 
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lington are 201, a-year, of predial servants, 35/., and of artizans, 7*. 6i. 
a-daj, while beef and mutton are 6^^., and bread 2d, per lb. 

Revenue and Expenditure of the Promnee of New Muneterfrom 1840 to 1843 

inclusive. 



Yean. 



Rerenno. 



1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 



836 5 9 

4,425 9 2 

13,154 9 

12,592 17 2 

8,602 12 11 

6,341 6 

9,098 8 9 

15,515 5 3 

16,376 2 4 



Ezpenditare. 



£ 9. d. 

1,550 19 11 

3,418 4 

6,365 6 6 

8,356 18 5 

7,919 2 2 

11,214 8 

25,162 7 4 

46,150 3 2 

42,111 1 2 



The receipts in aid were for 1846, 21,671/. 0». id.; 1847, 33,850/. ; 
and 1848, 27,750/. Tliese are derived from a Parliamentary grant. 

For the year ended Slst March, 1849, the total revenue of Wel- 
lington was 17,747/. 5*. 1</., to which 21,450/. was added by a grant 
in aid, making a total of 39,197/. 5«. \d,y while the expenditure, 
including 16,908/. Is, 6d, on roads, was 41,062/. 8#. 4d,; so that the 
grants in aid may be considered in great part as a subsidy to the 
natives for road-making, while the general revenue promises ultimately 
to meet the general expenditure, composed of the items ^ already 
enumerated in the account of Auckland. Iii Nelson settlement, the 
fixed revenue amounted in the same year to 2,087/. 16«. 7</., and the 
grant in aid to 1,100/. making a total of 3,187/. 16s, 7</., while the 
expenditure was 3,301/. 7«., including 258/. I7s. lid. on roads. In 
Otago settlement the fixed income was 1,258/. 5s, 2d. while the 
expenditure was 1,091/. 17^. lOd, In Akawa the revenue was 
84/. 17^. the grant in aid 350/., making a total of 434/. 17s. and the 
expenditure 438/. 18^. In Wangarui the income was 63/. Is., and 
the expenditure 399/. 2#. Id. 

Moral Condition, 

Education, The conclusions to be drawn from the educational 
returns are much less definite and decisive than would have been the 
case had the numbers of those acquainted with, or ignorant of, the 
elementary arts of reading and writing been classified more completely 
according to their ages. 

Nuoiber of Persons in the Province of New Monster able and not aide to 

Bead and Write. 



Cannot read 

Can read only 

Can read and write .... 

Total 



Males. 



1,286 

875 

2,602 



4,763 



Females. 



1,234 

862 

1,664 



3,760 



Total. 



2,520 
1,737 
4,266 



8,523 
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I^mdJSkmdqy SekooU in ike Pnmnee of New Mmster in 184B. 



Nmnber 
ct 

Schools 



I>ay Sckooii, 

Private 

Church of England 

Scotch Presbyterian 

Wesleyan 

Roman Catholic 

Independent, Primitiye Methodist, 

German Lutheran, &c 

Non-Sectarian 



} 



Totals. 



13 
7 
1 
4 
1 

5 

11 



42 



Scholars. 



Male 



^"^^ 



251 
233 

22 
188 

30 

83 
115 



924 



Females. 



Total. 



142 

159 

26 

124 

5 

48 

109 



613 



393 
394 

48 
312 

35 

166 
361 



1,709 



GImrch of England 

Scotch Presbyterian 

Wesleyan 

Bpman Catholic 

Non-Sectarian 



Totak. 







... 


'6. 


182 


138 


2 


47 


51 


4 


33 


34 


1 


30 


5 


8 


195 


220 


21 


487 


454 



332 
98 
67 
35 

420 



95? 



The number of professed members of the Church of England is 
4,408, of Wesleyans 1,225, of other Protestant dissenters 2,219, of 
Roman Catholics 537, of Jews at the town of Wellington 28, and of 
those professing to belong to no particular religious sect 246. The 

Places of worship were 9 Church of England, 1 Church of Scotland, 
Wesleyan, 7 others of Protestant Dissenters, and 3 Roman Catholic. 
The results of a comparison of the proportion of the population 
unable to write and read, with the corresponding proportion in 
England and "Wales, ?ippear to be greatly in favour of New Zealand; 
the proportion throughout England and Wales in 1844 of those sign- 
ing the marriage-registers with marks was 40*8 per cent, of the whole 
number signing. Though this may be too high a per-centage for the 
whole population at the present time (as most of the males under 20 
and females under J 5 may be considered as excluded, and the educa- 
tion of the young had advanced since the portion of the population 
mcluded in the marriage-register was of an age to receive it, so that a 
return comprising the former would lower the per centage,) yet the 
proportion, it may be presumed, would even then be much greater 
than in New Munster, where those above 7 years old, unable to write, 
are only 29-3 per cent, of the population above 7. This c9mpiyFi^^ 
is on too limited a scale perhaps to warrant general conclusions ; but 
It seems to suggest, what more extended observation will probably 
prove to be the case, that emigration is most freqacot among the 
better educated of the labouring classes at home— that. education, in 
short, IS a great promoter of emigration, 
xu ■'■^t proportionate numbers receiving education, compared >vith 

those at hom^, mm ateo TeQr.fiifidikble to Nfiw Munster. Qi ihoae 
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between the ages of 2 and 14 (the only periods up to 15 specified in 
the returns), the centesimal proportion in New Munster receiyins 
daili/i education was ^8*66, a per-centage which would be increasea 
could the number under 5 years be deducted from both sides of the 
proportion. Even in Scotland the proportion of those receiving edu- 
cation in 1837) was only 31*41 per cent., and to the per-centage of 
New Munster should be added those attending Sunday schools alone, 
an amount not ascertainable from the returns as made. 

.In England and Wales,' in 1833, the proportion receiving daily 
education in schools of all kinds was 30*7 per cent. The fact, how- 
ever^ still remains, that there are about 26*8 per cent, of the children, 
between the ages of 5 and 14, (deducting three-fifths from the number 
between 2 and 7, to get an approximation to that between 5 and 7,) 
who are receiving no daily education in schools in New Munster. It 
is indisputable, therefore, that even allowing for private instruction at 
home, a great deal is left to be done in the way of education in the 
province. 

The proportion of those receiving daily education, to the whole 
number between 2 and 14 years, is 61*78 per cent, at Wellington, 
56*89 at Nelson, and 35*55 at Otago. It is highly creditable to the 
founder and promoters of the Nelson schools that their per-centage is 
so high as it is ; for the centesimal proportion of the inhabitants of the 
town and suburbs is, in Nelson 42*4 to the whole population, while at 
Wellington (including Wade's Town, but not Karori or Porirua-road), 
it is 56*4 per cent. This much greater dispersion of the population 
over rural districts makes provision for the education of the children 
far more difficult. 

Criminal Statistics, 

The committals in the whole province in 1848 were 17, and the 
convictions 10; the average of this and the 4 preceding years being 25 
and 13f ; and during this period the total number put on trial was 92, 
of whom 31 were from New South Wales, Hobart Town, or Park- 
hurst, 25 soldiers, 14 sailors and unknown, 18 original settlers, and 
4 natives. In 1848 the summary convictions were, for assault 38, for 
drunkenness 82, for larceny 13, and for other offences 77. The 
average centesimal proportions of convictions to committals was in 
1848, in Wellington 60*31, in Nelson only 37'50, or about twice as 
many convictions per cent, on committals in the former place as in the 
latter. The average for the five years throughout New Munster is 
considerably below the per-eentage in England, where 72*14 per cent. 
of committals end in convictions, or in Scotland, where 74*91 per cent, 
have this result* 

This may in some degree be accounted for by the necessary imper- 
fection of the means for securing the punishment of offenders in a 
young colony, and especially in one where the settlements are dis- 
persed along so extensive a sea-coast as that of New Zealand — where 
the class most given to breaches of the law can pass so easily out of 
the reach of justice, and the expense of bringing witnesses to the place 
of trial is unavoidably great. The convictions for all offences, ex- 
cluding those of natives, before the supreme court in the district of 
Wellington, taking an average of the 5 years ending Decembw 31, 

s 2 
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Id48, bore to its population the proportion of 1 conviction to every 
556 souls; the committals I to every 338 sonls. In Nelson the cor- 
respondiDg proportions were, of convictions 1 to every 1641, and com- 
mittals, 1 to every 753 souls. 

Thus convictions in Wellington were three times as many as in 
Nelson, in proportion to their respective population, and committals 
something more than twice as many ; and the committals throughout 
New Munster in these 5 years were in the ratio of 1 in every 400 
souls. In England and Wales, in 1841, they were only 1 in every 
573, and in Scotland only 1 in every 738. This unfavourable result 
may, as far as the settlers are concerned, be satisfactorily accounted 
for, inasmuch as a reference to the table shows from what source the 
large amount of crime proceeds. If from 88 criminals during the 5 
years be deducted those of prisoners from New South Wales and 
Hobart Town, and the free from Parkhurst, it will be found that the 
amount of commitals is reduced by one-third (88 — 31=57), which 
gives a proportion of 1 committal to every 464 of the population, when 
the per-centage (2*39) from the British colonies, in 1848, which may 
be taken as the proportion of the other years, has been deducted from 
the average population with which the committals are compared. 
Again, deducting in addition to these, the committals of soldiers from 
one side of the proportion, and the number of military from the other, 
we have the committals diminished by nearly two-thirds (88 '-56^32), 
or 1 to every 697 souls^ a much smaller proportion than in England; 
and if again the . committals of sailors and persons whose previous 
country was not known be omitted from the calculation, there will be 
left for committals among original settlers only one-fifth of the whole 
(88 — 70=18). The exact proportion to the corresponding popula- 
tion cannot be determined in this last case, because the number to be 
subtracted from the population is not ascertainable; but it is clear 
that it would be such as to make the comparison with either Scotland 
or England a very favourable one for Wellington. In Nelson the 
proportion, including all classes, is less than either of these countries. 

The evils of the neighbourhood of penal colonies are shown by the 
fact first proved, that one-third of all the crime of the province for the 
last five years has been supplied thence; and this may in some degree 
account for the small proportion of convictions to committals noticed 
above — so large a number of the prisoners committed having been old 
offenders, most probably long practised in all the arts of eluding 
justice. 

With reference to civil cases, the returns indicate from the con- 
siderable increase in the number and the proportion of cases settled 
out of court, that the extended powers given to the magistrates have 
operated beneficially for the public, and that a greater amount of 
business in both the criminal and civil departments of summary juris- 
diction can be efficiently carried on in the single court than in the two 
together which previously existed, namely, the Police Magistrates' and 
the Court of Requests. In 1848, 385 civil cases were disposed of in 
the Resident Magistrate's Court in New Munster. 

It may be mentioned that there are 25 natives among those 
appointed assessors in New Munster, under the resident magistrates' 
ordinance; and that out of the total sum of 562/. 13*. lid., deposited 
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in the Wellin^on SaTings' Bank in 1848, 196/. 15#. M. balonp^ed to 
friendly, religious, and benevolent societies, and 86/. to 6 native 
depositors; the remainder belonging to 52 European depositors. The 
total number of letters and newspapers received at and despatched 
from the Wellington Post Office in the same year was 60,089, the 
newspapers being somewhat in excess of the letters; and of these 
18,492 were to and from London, 13,814 to and from Auckland, 
7,378 to and from Sydney, 8,066 to and from Nelson, 3,853 to and 
from New Plymouth, 4,579 to and from Petre, &c. 

It is hoped that an analysis so authentic of the colonial life of our 
most distant and not least interesting dependency will be found well 
worthy of the record which is here granted to it : and it will not be 
inaptly concluded in the following terms employed by a gentleman 
of the best information resident at Wellington, and dated ou the 28th 
of January in the present year, 1851. " The total European- popula- 
tion of New Zealand is now about 25,000. The natives number 
about 80,000, chiefly in the north. They are decidedly decreasing, 
owing to a great deficiency of women and very few children. In 
about twelve or fifteen years^ I believe, the European population will 
be 50,000, and may be even more, and the native population will pro- 
bably be reduced to about the same numl)er. The chief wealth of 
the colony consists in cattle and sheep, of which the latter now number 
200,000; and doubling every other year, we shall in six years have at 
least 1,000,000, yielding about Zi, each per annum in wool, or 
150,000/. The plains of Canterbury, which I have just visited, are 
admirably adapted for both cattle and sheep, and I have no doubt that 
this will soon be a very flourishing settlement; but I doubt whether 
the Association will find the sale of land such as to enable them to 
meet their expenditure." 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 

Setenth Ordinary Meeting. 1 9th May^ 1851. 

The Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell in the Chair. 

Mr. T. J. Brown, (the Assistant Secretary,) read a Paper on the 
National Debts and Revenues in proportion to the extent of Area 
and Population of the various European States. 

Eighth Ordinary Meeting, IQfhJune 1851. 

The Right Honourable Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. F. G. P. Neison read a Paper on the Mortality from Intemperate 
Lives. 

Mr. Kennedy brought before the Meeting a notice of the Census of the 
United States for 1850, and explained the mode of collecting it. 

M. Quetelet exhibited Maps of Criminal Statistics in England and 
Wales. 
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An Account of ike Quanittieg of CoaUy Cinderiy and Cutm^ Exported from 
^9 United Kinadom to Foreign Countria and the British Settlements 
Abroad^ with tne Boies and Amount of Duties received thereon^ in the 
Year 1860. 

[Sessional Paper, No. 450, 1851.] 



Coals 

Cinders ." 

Culm 

Total 



Quantities 
Bzported. 



Tons. 
3,211,619 
137,348 
2,913 



3,351,880 



Amoimi of 
Duties ncekveA, 



£ 9, d, 

1,033 17 6 

11 17 7 



1,045 15 1 



Eaies of Duty on Coals, Cinders, and CuUn exported in the Year I80O. 

To British Possessions 'Free. 

To Foreign Countries : 

In British ships, or in Foreign ships] 
entitled to the privileges conferred > Free, 
by Treaties of Reciprocity J 

In Foreign ships not entitled to thel Freviously to 14 August 4«. per toB< 

privileges conferred by Treaties of/ From and after 14 August .... Free. 
Reciprocity J (Per Act 13 & 14 Vict., c. 95.) 



Abstract of the Census of 1851, 

[From Paper presented to Parliament by the Registrar-General.] 

The Census Act, and the Instructions issued in conformity with its 
provisions, required that the 40,000 enumerators employed should 
copy into as many books all the particulars collected by them con- 
cerning the inhabitants of Great Britain. These books were to be 
placed, complete, in the hands of the 2190 Registrars in England, and 
the 1074 Superintendents of Parishes and Burghs in Scotland, who 
were to subject them to a strict examination, and make all necessary 
corrections. This being accomplished, the books were to be trans- 
ferred to the custody of the 624 Superintendent Registrars in England, 
and the 115 Sheriffs, Sheriffs-Substitute, and Provosts in Scotland, 
who were required to test the accuracy of their contents, by a further 
process of revision. 

The Act of Parliament allowed these officers until the Ist of June, 
for the purpose of returning the revised books to the Ceiisus Office, 
where they have still to undergo strict and minute examination and 
revision, before any detailed and authentic statement of results can be 
presented to the world. As this essential labour must, however, of 
necessity, engage much time, it was thought desirable not to withhold 
from the public such an approximation to the facts as might be 
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abl&i&ed withcmt WMting for the entire eompletion of tbift seriea of 
ehecks. The Beg^strars, therefore, in England, and the Sheriflb and 
Previists in Seoi^nd, were desired to frame and to forward to the 
Census Office summaries of the population and houses within theit 
respeetite districts. 

From these summaries the following tables hare been compiled,- 
and they must be taken to represent the results of the Census accord ^ 
ing tothe statements of the local officers, previous to the reyi^on noW 
in progress at the central office. And although minute acoiM^acy is 
Boi in these tables to be looked for, neither is it to be apprehended 
that the alt^Ations which a careful revision of the original documents 
may render necessary fox a future publication, will be of importance 
sufficient to lessen the value of the figures as materials for whatever 
general inferenees may fairly be drawn from them. 

In the present publioation, the ^'iOounties of England and Wales/* 
which may be denominated ^^Registration Counties" comprise groups 
of Begisi^iaiton Districts, generally conterminous with Poor Law 
Unions; eonsequently, the aggregates of such distrid^s seldom cor- 
respond with the precise boundaries of the actual counties. The rulel 
adopted, whenever a district extends into more than one county, has 
been to assign it wholly to that county in which, at the Census of 
}841, the greater portion of the population of that diistrict was located. 
For the purpose of comparison between the different Censuses, the 
population of the counties previous to 1841 is given for the same 
boundaries as those which have since been assigned to the *^ RegistrsH 
tioB Connties." As Scotland is still without any system of registrar 
tioa, the eounties there remain as before. 

The tables, so far as concerns the return of females, require no 
explanation; but the return of males is disturbed by the circumstances 
that a portion of the Army, Royal Navy, and Merchant B^rvioe, is 
out of the country*^that the numbers vary largely — and that in the 
earlier Censuses no attempt was made to distinguish those at home 
and abroad^ or those belonging to Ireland and Great Britain. Re-« 
serving tbese questions for investigation, the following are the facts of 
most importance to be borne in mind in reasoning on the tables^ 

In every Census of Great Britain, from 1801 to 1831, the enume*^ 
rators were instructed to take an account of the number of persons 
actually found within the limits of each parish, township, or place, 
f*€xdusi9e of men actually serving in If is Majesty s B^tUar Fortes oi* 
Militia^ and exclusine ^ seamen^ either in Mis Majesty* s service et 
belonging to registered 'bessels*' The Army, Royal Navy, marines, and 
seamen in registered vessels <^ the United Kingdom, are added to the 
population in the General Summary of Great Britain^ with a proper 
intimation that '' many soldiers and sailors are attributable to Ireland.", 
In 1841, the instruction was different; the soldiers aDd sailors ashore 
in Great Britain were enumerated at their several barracks or places 
of residence, and entered under the parishes in which they slept or 
Itbode on the night of June 6th: 5016 persons were returned as tra- 
velling on railways, and can now be referred to no particular locality. 

In 1851, the enumerators were instructed to take an account of 
the whole of the population, including soldiers and sailors who slept 
or abode in their districts^ on the night of Sunday, March dOth. The 
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persons travelliiig on railways on that night were returned at the 
places of arrival, except the few who would not reach their destina- 
tion at an early hour on Monday, the day of enumeration. The Royal 
Navy in British ports was returned; and arrangements were made 
with the Commissioners of Customs, who employed their officers to 
enumerate all the persons on board yessels, in each port of the United 
Kingdom, on the night of the Census. The population in vessels is 
thus included in the returns of the districts containing the ports and 
docks, or the districts to which the ports are adjacent. This course 
has been adopted with a view to a subsequent comparison of the popu- 
lation of each district with the registered births and deaths. 

Table I. comprises the population enumerated on March 3 1st, 
1851. And an estimate has been made from the official returns of the 
number of males in the Army, Navy, and merch<ant seamen belonging 
to Great Britain, but stationed in the £ast Indies, the colonies, and 
abroad, when the Census was taken. 

In reading Table III. it will be recollected that the army at home 
(29,846 in England and Wales, and 2,884 in Scotland) is included in 
the return for 1841; and that the return of 1851 includes not only 
the army, but 45,295 persons in England and Wales, and 5,363 in 
Scotland, on board ships in the several ports and docks. 

The three first columns in Table VI. are obtained by subtracting 
the number of persons enumerated in 1801 from the number of persons 
enumerated in 1811 ; the numbers enumerated^in 1811 from the num« 
bers enumerated in 1821; and the numbers enumerated in 1821 from 
the numbers enumerated in 1831. The army in the respective coun- 
ties not having been enumerated in 1831, was deducted from the return 
of 1841, before taking the difiFerence. The persons on railways (5,016) 
have also been deducted. In obtaining the last column, the numbers 
returned in 1841, including the military, were subtracted from the 
numbers returned in 1851, also including the military, but exclusive 
of the Royal Navy and seamen in ports, amounting in the latter year 
to 45,295. 

In calculating the rcUeg of increase^ the same considerations are 
taken into account; and a correction is made for the slight inequality 
in the intervals between the Censuses. The decennial rate of 1841-51, 
derived from the two returns made at an interval of 9*814 years, 
expresses the rate ofincreoie in 10 entire yearn. The interval between 
the Censuses of 1801 and 1851, is taken in the calculation at 50 
years. The numbers in the Army and the Royal Navy have varied 
so much at different censuses, that the rate of increase derived from 
the females enumerated is probably the most correct expression of the 
increase of the whole population. 



The Census of 1801 was taken on March 10 
1811 „ May 27 

1821 „ „ 28 

1831 „ „ 30 

1841 „ June 7 

1851 .. March 31 
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and on the days immediately subsequent 
thereto ; if one day was not sufficient. 

In 1841 and 1851 the Enumerators were 
instructed to return only those who 
slept or abode in their districts on the 
night preceding the day named. 
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Grbat Britain. 

Tablb l.^'ffouses and Population of England and Wales^ of Scotlandy and 

of the islands in the British Seas, on March Slst^ 1851. 





Houses. . 




Inhabited. 


Uninhabited. 


Building. 


Grsat Britaik and Islands inthb Bbitisb Seas 


8.C69.4S7 


165,931 


29,114 


Fnglund and Wain. ........................... 


S,280.961 

;i66.650 

21.826 


1521898 

11.956 

1.077 


2(i,534 


Scotland 


2,378 


Islands in the British Seas 


202 









Population*. 




Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Great Britain and Islands in ths British Sbas 


20,9;i6,46d 


10,192,721 


10,743,747 


Enirland and Wales. 


17.922,768 

2,870,784 
142,916 

•167,604 


8,762.588 

1,363.622 

66.511 


9.160.180 


Scotland 


1.507,162 


Islands in the British Seas 


76.405 






The part of the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen' 
belonging to Great Britain, but out of the Country > 
when the Census was taken (estimated from returns) . 


1(7,604 


.... 



England and Wales. « 
Tablb II. — Houses and Population in Divisions and Registration Counties. 



DiviBfo&s 


Houses. 


and 
Registration Counties. 


Inhabited. 


Uninhabited. 


BuDding. 


England and Walks 


3,280,961 

307,722 
298,231 
247,019 
229,005 
338,926 
418,559 
246,505 
436,285 
358,694 
164,516 
235,499 


152,898 

16,889 
12,465 

9,533 

9,763 
19,411 . 
20,016 

9,038 
21,701 
16,469 

7,151 
10,462 


26,534 


1. London Division 


4,817 


2. South Eastern Division 


2,513 


3. South Midland Division 


1,374 


4. Eastern Division 


1,237 


5. South Western Division 


1,903 


6. West Midland Division 


2,875 


7. North Midland Division 


1,485 


8. North Western Division 


4,226 


9. York Division 


3,244 


10. Northern Division 


1,311 


11. Welsh Division 


1,549 








Population^'. 


• 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


England and Wales 


17,922,768 

2,361,640 
1,628,082 
1,234,283 
1,113,710 
1,803,7Q6 
2,132,853 
1,214,621 
2,487,351 
1,788,767 
968,934 
1,188,821 


8,762,588 

1,103,730 
807,850 
610,199 
547,788 
864,929 

1,052,234 
602,399 

1,212,342 
886,845 
480,994 
593,278 


9,160,180 


1. London Division 


1,257,910 


2. South Eastern Division 


820,232 


3. South Midland Division 


624,084 


4. Eastern Division 


565,922 


5. South Western Division 


938,777 


6. West Midland Division 


1,080,619 


7. North Midland Division 


612,222 


8. North Western Division 


1,275,009 


9. York Division 


901,922 


10. Northern Division 


487,940 


11. Welsh Division 


595,543 









* Seamen and others on hoard vessels on the night of 30th Marchy 1851, are in • 
eluded in the numbers given in these Tables. 
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England and Walks. 

Tablb lll.^Popuilatwn enumerated in Divisiont and 

1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841, mnd 1841 



GnaUieSf 



DirisioDS 

and 

Regiatration Counties 


Pebsoms. 


1801 


1811 


1821 


1881 


1841 


1851 


England and Wales.. ..<•.. .. 


8,892,586 


10,164,068 


11,999,882 


18,896,797 


16,;914,148 


17,922,768 






1 . London DiTiBion ....■• 


958,863 
878,066 
707,322 
696,223 
1,100,314 
1,089,491 
651.197 
872.663 
851,283 
486,347 
601,767 

■ • 


1,188,885 

1,007.982 

788,377 

756202 

1,219,617 

1,289,118 

745,493 

1,062,976 

978.129 

688,640 

688,774 

• • 


1,878,947 

1,171,690 

921,515 

879,121 

1,416,256 

1,480,986 

866,721 

1,880,767 

1,166.529 

625,417 , 

811,881 

• • 


1,654,994 
1,820.848 
1,030,420 

974,815 
1,692,986 
1,655,064 

986,692 
1,677,518 
1.866,802 

712,444 

924,829 

• • 


1.948,869 
1,479,868 
1,141,642 
1,040,616 
1,740,082 
1,902,125 
1,110,203 
2,007^009 
1,584,11« 
826,710 
1,068,547 

6,016 

1 


2,861,640 


2. South Eastern Di^-ision 

8. South Midland Division 

4. Eastern Division 


1,628,083 
1,234,288 
1.118,710 


5. South Western Division • 

6. West Midland Division 

7. North Midland Division 

8. North Western Division 

9. York Division 


1,803,706 
2,132853 
1,214,621 
2,487,351 
1,788,767 


10. Northern Division 


968,934 


11. Welsh Di virion 


1,188,821 


Persona travelling by Bailwavs] 
and Canals, on night of Juiie, ■ 
6-7th. 1841 


* .. 







» 


Malbs. 


England and Wales •.... 


4,254,735 


4,873,616 


6^9,406 


6,771,196 


7,777,686 


8,762,588 


1. London Division 


437,571 
429,006 
845,138 
836,514 
512,794 
527,664 
319,433 
419,263 
414,876 
226,820 
286,667 

• • 


617,783 
496,171 
884,306 
868,940 
572,469 
601,269 
864,932 
608,842 
479,756 
264,974 
830,085 

• • 


641,221 
581,698 
464,366 
482,068 
679,768 
703,028 
429,677 
649,310 
577.446 
801,S4S 
899,596 

« • 


766,727 
651,994 
509,090 
479,576 
767,288 
816,661 
489,205 
817,661 
675,467 
842,841 
455,786 


912,001 
734,572 
564,190 
609,467 
836>298 
937.285 
649,647 
1,010,960 
784.787 
404,73^ 
629,616 

4,130 


1,108,730 


2. South Eastern Division 

3. South Midland Division 

4. Eastern Division 


807,850 
610,199 
547,788 


5. South Western Division 

6. West Midland Division 

7. North Midland Division 

8. North Western Division 

9. York Division 


864,929 
1,052;234 

602,899 
1,212.342 

886,845 


1 0. Northern Division 


480,994 


1 1 . Welsh Division 


693,278 


Persons travelling by Railwoya 
and Canals, on night of June, • 
6-7th, 1841 


• • 








Fbmalrb. 


England and Walks 


4,637,801 


6,290,662 


6,149,917 


^ 7,126,601 


8,136,562 


9,160,160 






1. London Division 


621,292 
449,061 
862,184 
360,709 
687,620 
661.837 
831,764 
463,400 
436,407 
268,527 
316,100 

• . 


621 .032 
612,761 
404,072 
892,262 
647,168 
637,844 
380,661 
564,184 
498,373 
283,666 
358,689 

. . 


737,726 
689,997 
467,149 
447,063 
736,497 
727,968 
437,144 
681,467 
589,076 
824,075 
411,786 

» • 


888,267 
668,840 
621,330 
496,289 
826.748 
889,393 
497,887 
859,867 
691,835 
869,608 
468,598 

• • 


1,086,368 
745,291 
677,352 
531,149 
903,736 
964,840 
560,650 

1,066,049 
799,329 
421,975 
638,931 

886 


1,267,910 


2. South Eastern Division 

8. Soulh Midland Division 

4 Eastern Division 


820,232 
624,084 
666,922 


6. South Western Division 

6. West Midland Division 

7. North Midland Division 

8. North Western Divisifin 

9. York Division 


938,777 
1,080,619 

612,222 
1,276,009 

901,922 


10. Northern Division 


487,940 


1 1 . Welsh Division 


596,643 


Persons travelling by Railways] 
and Canals, on night of June, >• 
6-7th. 1841 ) 


• • 







* Persons travelling by railways on the night of Sunday, March 80ib (1851), were enumerated in the places at 
which they arrived on Monday morning ; a few who would not have completed fbeir journey early on Monday 
morning were ennmerated at the Euston Sqnare Station, London. 
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Table IV. — Comparative Statement of the Number of Houses. 



t 

1 


RotrsBB; 


imi. 


isn. 


38SI. 


1831. 


1841. 


I85I. 


: England [ 
! and \ 
1 Walbs. I 

1 


Inhabited 

Uninhabited.... 
Building 


1,575,923 

57,476 

not given. 


1,797,504 
51,020 
16,207 


2,088,156 
69,707 
19,274 


2,481,544 

119.915 

24,759 


2,943,935 

173,247 

27,444 


3,280,961 

152,898 

26,534 



Scotland. 
Tablb V. — Houses and Population in Counties, 1851. 



COCNTIXB. 



■ II. ■! I I ■ II I ■< Jl ■ ■!■ 

Scotland 

Southern Counties. 

Damfriesshire 

Kirkcudbright (Stewartry) 

Wigtownshire 

Ayrshire 

Batesbire 

Renfrewshire 

Dambartonshire 

Lanarkshire 

Stirlingshire , 

Linlithgowshire 

Edii^urghshire 

Peeblesshire 

Selkirkshire ,. 

Roxburghshire 

fierwicksliire 

Haddingtonshire 

Fifeshire 

KinrosS'^shire 

Clackmannanshire 

Northern Counties. 

Perthshire 

Forfarshire 

Kincardineshire 

Aberdeenshire 

Banffshire 

Elginshire 

Nairnshire 

Invemesshire 

Argyllshire 

Ross-and-Cromartyshire .... 

Sutherlandsbire 

Caithness-shire 

Orkney and Shetland 



HOUSJBS. 



Inhabited. 



366,650 



Uninhabited. 



13,265 
7,406 
6,897 

24,514 
2,325 

10,736 

4,796 

37,348 

11,423 
4,063 

19,919 
1,773 
1,333 

7,254 
6,361 
6,448 

24,644 
1,666 
2,967 



22,516 

18,828 

6,678 

32,110 

10,539 

7,606 

2,020 

17,516 
14,880 

15,526 
4,958 
6,973 

11,362 



11,956 



402 
217 
177 

825 

74 

295- 
237 
1,245 

518 

117 

849 

96 

23 

220 
251 
419 

1,076 
66 
95 



852 
566 
261 
768 
419 
218 
24 

371 

483 

323 
52 
95 

322 



Building. 



2,378 



92 
37 
27 
127 
26 

75 

65 

320 

88 
11 
195 
11 
10 

50 
44 
41 

134 
12 
53 



88 
117 
42 
179 
62 
77 
20 

79 
59 

133 

27 
54 

23 



Population. 



Total. 



2,870,784 



78,057 
43,310 
43,253 
189,286 
16,576 

159,064 

44,923 

532,114 

85.726 

30,044 

258,824 

10,582 

9,797 

51,570 
36,287 
36,396 

153,011 

8,913 

22,985 



139,216 

174,731 

34,743 

214,658 

53,935 

38,671 

9,966 

96,328 
88,567 

82,625 
25,771 
38,542 

62,313 



Females. 



1,363,622 



37,038 
20,166 
20,191 

92,188 
7,485 

74,671 

22,261 

259,214 

41,649 

15,075 

118,537 

5,264 

4,833 

25,119 
17,357 
17,534 

72,412 

4,291 

11,347 



66,481 
80,275 
17,065 
101,057 
25,414 
17,961 
4,690 

44,648 
43,357 

38,751 
11,888 
18,146 

27,257 



Ma]e«. 



\ 



1,507,162 



41,019 
23,144 

23,062 
97.098 
9,091 . 

84,393 

22,662 

272,900 

44,077 

14,969 

140,287 

5,318 

4,964 

26,451 
18,930 
18,862 

80,599 

4,622 

11,638 



72,735 
94,456 
17,678 
113,601 
28,521 
20,710 
5,276 

51,680 
45,210 

43,874 
13.883 
20,396 

35,056 
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Cmtuio/lSSU 



CSept. 



Ko. 



1 

S 
8 

4 
6 

6 

7 
8 



10 
11 

IS 

u 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 



SO 
21 
S2 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
80 
81 

82 



COUMTIXS 



Scotland , 

Dumfriesiliire 

KirkcndbrigUt {Stevartry) 

Wigtownshire 

Ajnhire 

Buteshire 

Renfrewshire 

Dnmbartonshire 

Lanarkshire 

Stirlingshire 

Linlithgowshire 

Edinburghshire 

Peeblesshire 

Selkirkshire 

Roxburghshire 

Berwickshire , 

Haddingtonshire , 

Fifeshire , 

Kinross-shire 

Clackmannanshire 

Northern Counties* 

Perthshire 

Forfarshire 

Kincardineshire 

Aberdeenshire. 

Banffshire 

Elginshire 

Nairnshire 

InTemess-shire 

ArgyUshire 

Ross-and-CromartyBhire 

Sutherlandshire 

Caithness-shire 

Orkney and Sheliand.... , 



SCOTLAITD* 

Tablb YL — PoptUaiion enumer€aed ni 

Pessoks. 



1801. 



1,606,490 



64.697 
29,211 
22.918 
84,207 
11,791 

78,601 

20,710 

147.6^ 

60,826 

17,844 

122,697 

8,736 

6,888 

83,721 
80,206 
29,986 

9S,7i8 

6,726 

10,868 



126,683 
99,053 
26,349 

121,065 

87,216 

27,760 

8,822 

72,672 
81,277 

56,318 
23,117 
22,609 

46,824 



1811. 



1,806.864 



62,960 
83,684 
26,891 
108,839 
12,083 

93,172 

24,189 

191,291 

68,174 

19,461 

148,607 

9,986 

6,889 

87,230 
80,898 
81,060 

101,272 

7,246 

12,010 



134,890 
107,187 

27,439 
138,871 

88,433 

27,967 
8,496 

77,671 
86,541 

60,853 
23,629 
23,419 

46,163 



1821. 



2.091.621 



1831. 



70,878 
88,903 
83,240 
127,299 
18,797 

112,175 

27,317 

244,387 

65,376 

22,685 

191,514 

10,046 

6,687 

40,892 
38,885 
85,127 

114,656 

7,762 

18,268 



138,247 

118,355 

29,118 

155,049 

43,663 

81,398 

9,268 

89,961 
97,316 

68,762 
23,840 
29,181 

53,124 



2,864,386 



73,770 
40,590 
86,268 
145,055 
14^161 

133,443 

83,211 

816,819 

72,621 

23,291 

219,346 

10,578 

6,838 

43,663 
34^048 
86,146. 

128,839 

9,072 

H729 



142,166 

139,606 

81,431 

177,657 

48,337 

84,498 

9,854 

94.797 
100,973 

74,820 
25,618 
84,629 

68»289 



1841. 



2,620,184 



1861. 



2370,784 



72,830 


78,057 


41.119 


43,310 


89,195 


43,253 


164,356 


189,286 


16,740 


16,576 



166,072 


169,064 


44^296 


44,923 


486,972 


633,114 


82,057 


85,726 


26.872 


30,044 


226,454 


268.824 


10,499 


10,682 


7,990 


9,797 


46,025 


51,670 


34,438 


36,287 


85,886 


36,396 


140,140 


163,011 


8,763 


8,913 


19,165 


22,986 


137,467 


139,316 


170,453 


174^731 


83,076 


:84,74S 


192,387 


214,658 


49,679 


63,936 


85,012 


88,671 


9,217 


9,966 


97,799 


96,328 


97,371 


88,567 


78,685 


82.626 


24,782 


25,771 


36,343 


38.543 


61,065 


62,313 



Centut 0/1851. 



1811, 1321, 1831, IMl, oni 1851. 



il. 


1831. 


1811. 


1851. 


leoi. 


1311. 


1831. 


1831. 


1841. 


1361. - 


z 


1,1U,«« 


1,341,803 


1W.823 


880,329 


979,608 


1.108.898 


1,349,930 


1.878.323 


1,507,189 


in 


s*,m 


04.137 


.,,» 


19.190 


33,013 


37.308 


88,941 


38,893 


41.019 


m 


18.WW 


18.860 


20,188 


16,692 


17.898 


20,397 


31,031 


21,203 


23,114 


137 


i7.m8 


1B,3» 


20,191 


12,348 


14,088 


17,103 


19.180 


30,006 


33,083 


177 


119,717 


78,985 


92,188 


44,693 


56,31.1 


80,223 


75338 


85373 


97,098 


17* 


8,495 


7,155 


7.486 


0.239 


0,488 


7,323 


7,868 


8,686 


9,091 


:7S 


fil.lH 


73,SB» 


74,871 


43,318 


60,938 


80,997 


73,389 


82,213 


■ 84398 


>u 


lo^sai 


12,643 


33.201 


10,91* 


12.810 


14,371 


10,890 


91,76* 


32.803 


185 


1E0.S29 


208,319 


369,214 


79,180 


102.819 


139,001 


180.690 


318.800 


273,900 


IB 


35,383 


«,00i 


41,819 


20,960 


30,439 


88,068 


37,338 


41.063 


«,077 


-03 


10,»M 


1,3,797 


15,076 


».n5 


10.577 


11,983 


12,290 


13,076 


14,900 


'(9 


W.803 


103,0M 


118,637 


08,566 


83.003 


103,766 


119,643 


133.788 


140.287 


ITS 


6,S1S 


6,118 


6J!M 


4,675 


6,089 


6.078 


6.330 


6.381 


6318 


!0f 


1,391 


3,972 


4,833 


2,870 


3,139 


3.433 


3.439 


4.018 


4,904 


108 


80,761 


!1,»41 


36.119 


17,888 


30,117 


31,484 


23,903 


24,081 


38,461 


r7« 


lfl,?S9 


l(t,SBB 


17.367 


18,09* 


18.S08 


17.109 


17.609 


17.880 


18,930 


138 


17,S97 


17,279 


17.63* 


18,090 


10,879 


18.299 


18,748 


18.007 


18,683 


HO 


«0,18l 


85,715 


71,413 


60.791 


66,304 


81,010 


08,058 


71,436 


80,609 


ICO 


4.619 


*,196 


*,39l 


3,I!0!I 


3,779 


4,103 


4,653 


4,608 


4,823 


164 


T,09B 


9,380 


11,3*7 


6,791 


8.395 


8,907 


7,634 


B,789 


11,8S8 


Ml 


<s,siac 


85,010 


08,481 


87.130 


70.713 


79,606 


73,901 


73,447 


72.735 


at 


*6,093 


79,343 


80,376 


63,030 


59,073 


01,819 


74,613 


91,110 


94,160 


M 


16,010 


15,829 


17,086 


14,246 


14,869 


16,578 


10,416 


17,240 


17,078 


IH 


88,iS8 


89,707 


101.087 


08.876 


74.37* 


82.886 


96.089 


102.080 


113.0OI 


167 


33,034 


33,249 


36.41* 


20,160 


91.111 


33,408 


15.713 


28.430 


28.621 


l»7 


15,898 


18,090 


17.981 


16,644 


16.041 


17,001 


18,800 


18,933 


r 20.710 


!14 


*,!«■ 


4,331 


*.«»: 


4.860 


4,845 


6,06* 


6,047 


4,188 


5,270 


KM 


44,610 


46,638 


44.848 


89,001 


42.380 


47.767 


50,387 


63,381 


51.880 


76 


49.84* 


47,795 


43,357 


41.910 


45,389 


49,641 


61,139 


49.670 


iSJilO 


103 


$4,927 


88,779 


88,751 


30,*a5 


33,213 


30,470 


39,893 


41,900 


4837* 


08 


13,090 


11,86* 


11.838 


12.8S3 


13,141 


13,761 


18,428 


13308 


1S.8SS 


IM 


10,869 


17,136 


18.140 


13,420 


12,811 


16,488 


18,170 


19.208 


20.390 


170 


90,69* 


37.007 


ir,267 


30,031 


38.002 


29.06* 


31.840 


34,068 


36,060 
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Gnmu of 1851. 



tSep*, 



Island in thb British Skas. 
Tablb VII.— ^(mmm aiid P^piUatvm 9n Marek Sl9t, 1851. 



1 

IttAADt. 




Honsow 




Inhabited. 


Uninhabitod. 


Building. 


Islands in the British Seas 


21,826 


1,077 


202 


Jersey 


7,897 
5,318 
8,611 


337 
305 
435 


69 


CJnenney „...,-... 


71 


Mao 


62 







Islands in the British Seas 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

Man 



PoruuiTtov. 



142,916 



57,155 
33,645 
52,116 



66,511 



26,360 
15,598 
24,553 



Fesnales. 



76,405 



30,795 
18,047 
27,563 



Tablb YUh-^Populatum enumeraUd in the Islandi, 1821, 1831, 1841, 

and 1851. 



ISL^MDC. 




PansoHS. 


- 


1821. 


1831. 


1841. 


1851. 


Islands in the British Seas 


89,508 


103,710 


124,040 


142,916 


Jersey 


28,600 
20,827 
40,081 


36,582 
26,128 
41,000 


47,544 
28,521 
47,975 


57,155 


Guernsey 


33,645 


Man 


52,116 







Islands in the British Seas 



Jersey ... 
Guernsey 
Man 



iiALKS. 



41,733 



13,056 

9,519 

19,158 



48,549 



17,006 
11,983 
19,560 



57,556 



21,602 
12,943 
23,011 



66,511 



26,360 
15,598 
24,553 



• 




FSMALKS. 




Islands in the British Seas 


47,775 


55,161 


66,484 


76,405 


Jersey 


15,544 
11,308 
20,923 


19,576 
14,145 
21,440 


25,942 
15,578 
24,964 


30.795 


Guernsey 


18,047 
27,563 


Man 





Note. — ^Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of Man were not iuolnded in thA general 
Censuses of the population in 1801 and 1811. 



.»«M.P 



fifnau <^ l^ax. 
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Ireland. 
TAIIL0 JX^-r^httraa of the Census of Ireland taken in the Years 1841 and 1851. 



JProTinoM, 
Uoiutiflt, and Xowna. 






I 



^Garlow 

Droi^eda Town 
DnUinCity.... 
Dublin 

Kildsre.fp.*.*. 
Kilkenny City. . 

Killcenny 

King'» 

Iiongford « 

tiouth.. 4^ ....'. 

Meath 

Queen's 

IV UBUUQBUI • • • • 

Wexford , 

WioUov 



Total 



d 

n 



/dare 

|cityof Co|£k 

Cork .' 

Kerry 

City of Lim«riok 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

CityofWaterford 
VWaterford 






Total 



/Antrim 

Armagh 

Belfast 

Carrickf ergns Town , . 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fennanai^ , 

Londonderxy ........ 

Moaagha|i 

Tyrone .■»....* 



Total «, 



' Galway Town 
Galway 

ILeitrim 
Mayo 
Rofloommon.. 
Slig0 



Total 

General Total 



lfl4L 



86»S88 
1631 

140,047 
114,488 
19.071 
183,349 
146,857 
115,491 
111,979 
183,828 
153,930 
141,300 
208,033 
186,143 



1,973,731 



286,394 

80,720 

773,398 

293,880 

48fd91 

281,638 

435,553 

23.^16 

172,971 



2,396,161 



276.188 
232,893 
75,308 
9,379 
243,158 
296,448 
361,446 
166,481 
222,174 
200,442 
312,956 



2,386,873 



17.275 
422,9^ 
155,297 
888.887 
253,591 
180,888 



1,418,859 



Populatlwi* 



1851. 



Males. 



33,059 
7,980 
117,222 
68,407 
48,969 
9,238 
67,771 
55,646 
41,944 
44,476 
70,327 
54,704 
54,419 
86,954 
«,507 



811,623 



106,153 
39,665 

271,849 

116,812 
26,384 
99,712 

157,004 
12,361 
66,671 



893,491 



120.516 

96.341 

46,443 

3.746 

86,835 

124,919 

151,582 
66,731 
93,123 
69,584 

124,415 



974,235 



Females. 



35,098 
8,886 
137,688 
79,099 
47.658 
11,045 
72,163 
57,229 
41.254 
46U^ 
69,379 
55,043 
68,091 
93,216 
48,760 



Total. 



Increase or Deerease 

in the 

Nwnber of Persona 

between 1841 and 1851. 



Increase. 



68,187 

16,876 

254,860 

147,506 

96,627 

20,283 

139,934 

112,875 

83,198 

91,045 

139,706 

109,747 

107,510 

180,170 

99,287 



615 

22,124 

7,459 

« . 
1,212 






856,148 



107,667 

46,920 

279,303 

122,429 

29,944 

1(H,907 

166,775 

14,316 

69,165 



888,326 



129,839 

100,079 

63,217 

4,742 

87,468 

129,369 

166,196 

59,247 

98,621 

73,826 

127,450 



1,030 J054 



1,667,771 



212,780 

86,485 

031,152 

288,241 

65,268 

201,619 

323,829 

26.667 

136,836 




1,831,817 16,093 



260,355 
106,420 
99.660 
8,488 
174,303 
254,288 
317,778 
115,978 
191,744 
143,410 
251,865 



24,362 






2,004,288 



24,352 



11,289 
146.850 

66.060 
133,412 

86,632 

63,158 



497.378 



8,175,134 



3,176,727 



13,431 
151,279 

55,748 
141,304 

87,166 

65,611 



514,539 



24,697 
296,129 
111,008 
274,716 
173,798 
128,769 



7,422 



1,011,917 



7,422 



Decrease. 



18,071 



17,861 

• • 

43,415 
33,982 
32,293 
20,934 
44,122 
44,183 
33,790 
21.863 
26,866 



337,370 



73,674 

• • 

222,246 
56,630 

• • 

80,019 
111,724 

• • 

37,135 



580,437 



25,833 
35,973 
• • 
891 
68.855 
42,160 
43,668 
40,503 
30,430 
67,032 
61,091 



406,436 



124.794 
43,489 

114,171 
79,793 
62,117 



414,364 



3,339.067 



6,516,794 



Total Deor. 1,669,338 



Veithsr of these Abstracts include the Army senring in Ireland. 

Number of Persons in 1841 8,175,124 

. . lUUo . lA.JML«. 6,616,794 



Decrease 
per Cent, 
between 

1841 
andl8SJ. 



20 



15 

• • 

23 
S3 
28 
18 
24 
28 
23 
10 
21 

15i»o 



25 

■ • 

28 

19 

28 
25 

• • 

21 



23i4r 



9 
15 



28 
14 
12 
25 
13 
28 
19 



16 



29 
28 
29 
31 
28 



28A 



20 
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VOL. Xir. PART ni. 



1, Horthern ForU ., 



ilhintlMBlukSn... 



HMkicnborg Bchmrio .. 



OMgnbiug ud KnlpbiaMa .. 



Hulcatic Tovu .,., 



ItaJ; Bud th« Italian U 



Piq^Xnirit 

Nqdoawid 



^nirttoifa ... 



LiBEdrun of Qivm .... 
Wkiah Dominionftf a 



dBiiB,SjnB,FBle>tin^iiid%3ipt 

WuUachia and Uoldana 

Syria and PslcBtiDB , 

W^ 

AJnca,^tiiihi^iiiasion8<Hi'the Gold bout " 
„ WMt Coaat, not partioilaTly d«^;nat«d.. 

Cape of Good HoM 

Bnliih Toritotici Id the £Mt IndlH 



ih Wul Indiea and Bridah Qi 

Foceiin Watt Indiei; jit. St. Ibn 
UnitSstatetof Amaiia 



Whtat asd Bait; and 



t,SSS.4M 
iS>,IBS 
45B,1M 



l^n8,7W 
US8^ 



AKKgate of ths TraJe betveen the Un 

Kingdom and the Countrua and Colo.. , 

from which Com and Uio Slock were im. f 
ported in the Year 1M9 ' 



AnnDBl ATcrage Price of 



IBTM 

mm 



SS9,3II- 



1338.41 
6,B01.7» 

MS 



t 3 Barie;97 > Oati IT S Br ^ 
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Faive of the Trade between the United Kingdom and the tame CotuUriei and Coloniet it 
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Mi 
am 



1851.] 



Return of the Shipping emplqped in the Trade of the United KiMdont, 
exhiiUino the Number and Tonnage of VeiseU that entered InioorM and 
cleared Outu>ard* (ineltidina their repeated Vijfiaffee), i^iarating Britieh 
from Foreign Vesseh, alto Steam from Sailing Veueu, and dittingitiMhing 
the Trade aith each Country, in the Year 1860. 

{SSHua^ Pi^o, No. VA, 1B51.1 



^^ {f^° 

Sweden i\ 

Nonraj Sailini 

Domut fStan, 

PmBta Jl^ 

n— i... f Steam 

^""^ {emm 

¥naiii» f Steam 

«*"»" {& 

IWim States f [*"" 

Malta f- 



Tukiita Dominioiu 



•"ISuljnB 
... IsaUlDg 



Britieh Norttii 
ColobieB -.- 

JoreigiiWe«lIiUlln [f"" 

"^"•^su^ {Lh 

Heda 1° 

Centra] & Sfmihtirq f L .,__. 



lOtMU 



•8.779 
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Miieellaneaut. 



QSept. 



BtturHy Ijf the Land and Bmiaratum Oommiahners^ of the EmiffratMnJrom 
the United Kingdom dunng the Twentw-tix Yean from 1825 to 1850 



Ymuw. 


TotiM 
North Ameri- 
can CoUmiet. 


To 
United 8««lea. 


ToAiMtnOian 
Ookmiaaaaid 
If ew Zealand. 


To an 
other Plaoea. 


TotaL 


1825 


8,741 


&,551 


485 


114 


14,891 


1826 


12,818 


7,063 


903 


116 


20,900 


1827 


12,648 


14,526 


715 


114 


28,003 


1828 


12,084 


12,817 


1,056 


135 


26,092 


1829 


13,307 


15,678 


2,016 


197 


31,198 


1830 


30,574 


24,887 


1,242 


204 


56,907 


1831 


58,067 


23,418 


1,561 


114 


83,160 


1832 


66,339 


32,872 


3,733 


196 


103,140 


1833 


28,808 


29,109 


4,093 


517 


62,527 


1834 


40,060 


33,074 


2,800 


288 


76,222 


1835 


15,573 


26,720 


1,860 


325 

* 


44,478 


1836 


34,226 


37,774 


3,124 


293 


75,417 


1837 


29,884 


36,770 


5,054 


326 


72,034 


1838 


4,577 


14,332 


14,021 


292 


33,222 


1839 


12,658 


33,536 


15,786 


227 


62,207 


1840 


32,293 


40,642 


15,8^50 


1,958 


90,743 


1841 


38,164 


45,017 . 


32,625 


2,786 


118,592 


1842 


54,123 


63,852 


8,534 


1,835 


128,344 


1843 


23,518 


28,335 


3,478 


1,881 


57,212 


1844 


22,924 


43,660 


2,229 


1,873 


70,686 


1845 


31,803 


58,538 


830 


2,330 


93,501 


1846 


43,439 


82,239 


2,347- 


1,826 


129,851 


1847 


109,680 


142,154 


4,949 


1,487 


258,270 


1848 


31,065 


188,233 


23,904 


4,887 


248,089 


1849 


41,367 


219,450 


32,191 


6,490 


299,498 


1850 


32,961 


223,078 


16,037 


8,773 


280,849 


1851... ) 
To March 31 j 


• • •• 


• ••• 


t •• t 


• ••• 


56,584 


Total 


• • •• 


• • •• 


• ••• 


• •«• 


2,622,617 



The Retarn does not distinguish the Emigrants bom in Great Britain firom those 
bom in Ireland. 

From this Retom it may be inferred that the Emigration from the United 
Kingdom was not less than — 

717,913 in the mterval of the Censuses 1831 and 1841, and 
1,692,063 in the interval of the Censuses 1841 and 1851. 
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Aatowa of the Quantkies and deelardd Value of Briiish Hardwares and 
Outlery exported from the United Kingdom^ in the Year 1850, ending 6th 
January y 1851. 

[Sessional Paper, No. 498, 1851.] 



CouDtries to wliich Exported. 



Russia 

Sweden 

Norwaj 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg 

Hanover 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland 

Belgium 

Channel Islands 

France 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 

Spain and the Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian Islands 

Greece 

Turkish Dominions, exclusive of Wallachia, Moldavia ) 

Syria, Palestine, and Egypt * f 

Wallachia and Moldavia 

Syria and Palestine 

*^gypt 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Western Coast of Africa , 

British Possessions in South Africa 

Eastern Coast of Africa 

Cape Vmle Islands 

St. Helena and Ascension Islands » 

Mauritius • . 

Aden 

British Territories in the East Indies 

French Possessions in India (Pondicherry) 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

China, including Hong Kong 

British Settlements in Australia 

South Sea Islands 

British Northern Colonies 

British West Indies and British Ouiana 

Foreign West Indies 

United States of America 

Mexico 

Central America 

New Granada 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Oriental Republic of the Uruguay 

Buenos Ayres 

Chili 

Peru 

Falkland Islands 

Russian Settlements on the North-west Coast of America 

Total 



British Hardwares and Cutiery. 



Quantity. 



Tons cwts. 

485 17 

78 1 

88 14 

118 2 

87 15 

2 10 

5 8 

1,075 11 

336 10 

273 5 

257 5 

757 10 

161 5 

878 12 

82 9 

558 8 

40 6 

82 11 

19 8 





2 

111 



1,298 



181 

40 

25 

1,198 

18 

1,629 

712 

1,142 

9,675 

282 

61 

186 

226 

84 

1,291 

IS^ 

1,005 

592 

849 



1 



qrs. lbs. 

1 24 

2 20 
25 
14 
27 
2 27 
8 25 
2 22 



19 
2 



7 
5 



9 
8 
6 

10 
8 

16 




1 
2 
1 
1 

2 



18 1 
14 8 



1 





14 1 
1 1 



11 8 



1 
1 

2 

1 



8 
14 2 
12 

8 

11 1 

9 2 




15 
27 

5 
25 

9 

8 



8 15 

1 9 
26 

2 6 



822 8 2 5 

16 1 2 

17 12 19 
72 19 8 4 

10 

4 14 2 2 

258 8 2 20 

458 4 2 9 




6 

20 

4 


10 
9 



11 

12 8 
9 2 20 

15 8 18 
4 8 
8 




5 

9 

6 

8 

11 

18 

18 

15 

7 

15 

4 

22 

2 

8 

8 





11 8 16 



25,746 1 1 28 



Declared Value. 



£ 

60,772 

8,183 

8,928 

18,571 

9,041 

85 

765 

151,170 

52,809 

41,607 

27,058 

98,485 

19,345 

45,740 

11,467 

74,638 

6,686 

8,458 

1,768 



5 2 

17 1 

7 9 

17 8 

12 6 
2 6 

10 

7 

13 4 
12 

11 11 
16 2 
10 
19 8 
15 6 

8 9 

9 
2 




39,608 2 9 

1,276 10 

1,393 7 

13,065 12 

15 

718 

21,198 2 1 

35,574 2 10 



75 
333 
11,777 
80 
185,071 
5 
18,029 
4,073 
5,561 
115,532 
1,226 
138,638 
55,232 
66,124 
1,049,903 
38,095 
5,327 
15,337 
10,517 
2,197 
80,972 
2,321 
68,232 
38,546 
39,614 
57 
235 



10 

10 

5 6 



19 2 

5 

5 

2 e 
8 11 

10 

16 10 

14 4 

2 8 

9 

7 8 

10 

10 





12 11 



10 

2 

6 





2,641,432 2 8 
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Deelared Value of BHHsh MaehUmy and MiU Work Expwted from tka 
United Kingdom^ dUeingmMng the Qnmtnet to wkUh Etfported^ in the 
Year I860, ending 5th Ja/nuary^ 1851. 



OountriM to which 
Exported* 



Dedared Valne of 

British Machioeiy 

ftDd Mm Work. 



Oonntriet to whioh 
Biqwrted. 



Declared Value ol 

Britiah Machinecy 

and MiU Work. 



Rnuia 

Sweden 

Norway 

DennuuK. .«..«.. ..MM...... 

Pmssia 

Hanover 

Oldenburg 

Hanseatic Towns .... 

HoUand 

Belginm 

Channel Islanda 

France 

Portugal, Azores, and^ 
Madeira 

Spain and the Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Malta 

Ionian Islands 

Greece 

Turkish Dominions, ex- 
clusive of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Syria, Pa- 
lestine, and Egypt .... 

Wallachia and Moldavia 

Syria and Palestine.... 

Egypt 

Morocco , 

Western Coast of Africa 

British Possessions in) 
South Africa ....) 



£ 

203,991 

21,967 

12,174 

30,610 

5,865 

2,272 

1,195 

84,534 

18,735 

22,636 

1,674 

59,106 

13,903 

73,167 

269 

117,349 

8,002 

27 

1,650 



9, d. 
12 



6 

19 


10 



12 

1 
1 

18 



6 
6 




6 
6 






17 



} 



9 
10 
1 


2 



5 








14,098 



78 

174 

22,483 

130 

1,056 





2 

4 





6 





2,189 2 



Cape Verde Islands .. 

St. Helena 

Mauritlua 

Aflcn .......................... 

British Territories in) 

the East Indies ....) 

Java 

Philippine Islands 
China,includingHong ) 

Kong ; 

British Settlements in) 

Australia / 

British Northern Co- 1 

lonies j 

British West Indies) 

and British Guiana j 
Foreign West Indies.... 

U. S. of America 

Mexico 

Central America 

New Granada 

Venezuela 

Branl 

Oriental Republic of) 

the Uruguay / 

Buenos Ayres 

ChiU 

Peru 

Falkland Islands 

Total £ 



£ 9. d, 

10 12 

30 

18449 10 

24 

49.970 6 3 

14^52 

3,759 

648 

20,291 18 6 

6,155 19 

36,421 3 3 

83,508 5 

27,318 11 

9,044 

6^607 10 

873 

65 

29^000 10 

384 

1,058 

3,364 

11.971 
20 



1,042,166 13 11 



An Account of the Total Number of Quarters of Malt made between the lOih 
day of October^ 1849, and the \^h dew of October, 1850; distinguishinff 
the Q^Mntiiiy made in each Country^ and the Quant^ used by £reufers and 
by VietuallerSy and by Retail Brewers, 

[Sessional Paper, No. 173, 1851.] 



England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

The United Kingdom.. 



Year ended 10th October, 1850. 



Qnartws 

of 

Malt " UM i ft r 



4,396,972 
571,635 
215,010 



Quarters of Malt need. 



By Brewers 

and 
Tloiuallen. 



3,119^400 
118,750 
145,587 



5,183,617 



3,383,737 



ByBetaQ 
Bvewiars. 



403,266 



403,266 



Total. 



3,522,666 
118,750 
145,587 



3,787,003 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, and DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, 

A8 PUBLISHED BT AUTHORtTT OF THE REOI8TBAR-OENEKAL. 

Thts Return comprises the Births and Deaths re^^stered by 2,189 reg^trars in all 
the districts of England during the Winter quarter ending March 3l8ty 1651 ; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent 
Registrars' offices, in the quarter that ended December 31st, 1850. The return of 
marriages is not complete ; but the defects are inconsiderable, and have been sup- 
plied fh)m previous years. 

The results of the returns from the whole country are satisfactory. The mor» 
tality is low ; the births and the marriages are much aboye the average. 

Of marriages, 45,296 were celebrated in the autumn quarter, ending December 
31st. The marriages are always more numerous in this quarter than in any other 
quarter of the year. The close of harvest, the genial season of Christmas, the ter- 
mination of the ordinary periods of service, and perhaps the old practice of antici- 
pating Lent, swell the marriage roll at the end of the year. So there is nothing 
very remarkable in the distribution of the marriages over the quarters of the year 
1850, although the marriages in the last quarter exceeded those in the first quarter 
of the year by nearly 15,000. The marriages of the whole year exhibit an extra- 
ordinary increase ; in 1840, the number was 122,665 ; in 1850, it amounted to 
152,235. In the four years 1847-8-9-50, the marriages were 135,845, 138,230, 
141,599, and 152,235. The first (1847) was a year of great depression and great 
suffering ; the last (1850), as the marriages testify, was a year of prosperity, which 
showed no symptoms of decline in the last quarter. 

The marriages decreased, were stationary, or increased slowly, in many agricul- 
tural districts; and this implies a certain degree of depression in diose parts at the 
dose of the year 1850. In many of the manufacturing districts, the increase was 
remarkable. In the country generally, the great increase in the marriages indicates 
that the great body of the people were in prosperous circumstances. The classes 
who live on wages should now husband their resources, and with liieir surplus earn- 
ings provide against the periods of depression which, according to past experience, 
invariably follow years of prosperity. 

Of births, 157»374 were registered in the quarter ending March 31st, 1851. 
This is a greater number of bir^s than was ever registered in any previous quarter; 
and the increase is distributed over all the divisions of the country, although it was 
greatest in Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. In a few counties, the births 
exhibit no increase ; in the majority, the increase is considerable. 

As 157,374 births and 105,446 deaths were registered in the quarter ending 
March 31st, 1851, an excess is left of 51,928 living. It is the natural increase <^ 
tiie population in three months. And as all the deaths are registered, while all the 
births are not registered, the difference is less than the actual increase. The varia- 
tions in the increase of population from fluctuations in the births and deaths since 
1847 have been considerable ; the excess of births over deaths was 19,704 in the 
winter quarter ending March 1848, and 51,928 in the corresponding quarter of 
1851. 

The emigration in the quarter ending March 31st, 1851, from the ports of the 
United Kingdom at which there are government emigration officers, was 56,072. 
The emigrants from English ports amounted to 48,929; namely, 1,515 from Ply. 
month, 4,502 from London, and 42,912 from Liverpool; 2,339 emigrants sailed 
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from' Glasgow and Greenock; 4,804 from Irish ports. It is well known that many 
Irish emigrants sail from Liverpool*. 

State of thb Public Hbalth. — 105.446 deaths were registered in the quarter 
ending March 31st. This number is less by nearly 15,000 than was registered in 
the corresponding quarters of 1847 and 1848, and more by 7,000 than was regis- 
tered in the Maroh quarter of 1850. Taking the increase of population into account, ' 
the mortality was slightly below the average. It was at the rate of 2*365 per cent, 
per annum ; whereas the average rate of the quarter is 2*457 per cent. The highest 
rate of mortality experienced in any winter quarter since 1839 was 2*830, in the cold 
winter quarter of 1847; the lowest was 2444, in the mild winter quarter of 1846. 
The average annual rate of mortality in winter is 2^ per cent, nearly (2*457) ; the 
mortality being above this range in town, and below it in country districts. The 
mortality in the March quarter was somewhat lower than the average in the 117 dis- 
tricts, including the chief towns; and considerably below the average in the 506 
remaining country districts. The mortality of the towns was a fiftieth part, and of 
the country districts a twelfth part, less than the average. The country districts are 
therefore enjoying more than their usual immunity, while the mortality in the town 
districts is scarcely reduced at all; yet it was in the town districts that cholera was 
most fatal, and, according to a common theory, cut off the weakly lives in 1849* 
The returns show that little impression has yet been made on the mortality of towns, 
which have practically been left unimproved. The drains, sewers, slaughter-houses, 
and churchyards, are much the same as they were, and their effects therefore are the 
same. 

The mortality was higher in London than it was in the eorresponding quarter of 
last year. Influenza was epidemic ; and the mortality was raised during the weeks 
of March; 205 deaths were directly ascribed to this disease, which in ordinary 
seasons is not fatal to more than 50; and many of the 1,612 deaths ascribed to 
bronchitis were the result of influenza. The epidemic has ceased, and has been 
slight, compared with that of 1847-8. Measles and hooping-cough have been 
more, scarlatina less, than usually fatal. Small-poz was fatal in 275 cases, in the 
greater part of which vaccination had been neglected. Diarrhoea was fetal to 223 
persons, dysentery to 30, cholera to 7. It is worthy of note that the winter diarrkcea 
shows no disposition to decline. The deaths referred to cholera in the five quarters 
ending March 1847-51, were 3, 9, 516, 8, and 7. Typhus has been more fatal than 
it was in the March quarter of 1850. The deaths by poison were 29, bums and 
scalds 100, hanging and suffocation 71, drowning 70, fractures and contusions 163, 
wounds 34. 

Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending December Slsty 1846-^0; Births 
and Deaths Blistered in the Quarters ending March Zisty 1847-51, in 
the Divisions^ OottntieSy and Districts of England, 



Population. 



1831 

1841 

Military 



13,896,797 

15,914,148 

29,846 



Marriages. 



Births. 



Deaths. 



Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 



December, 

1846 42,066 

1847 40,729 

1848 42,116 

1849 43,632 

1850 45,296 



Maroh, 

1847 146,4^3 

1848 139,736 

1849 153,705 

1850 144,602 

1851 157,374 



March, 

1847 119,686 

1848 120,032 

1849 106,069 

1850 98,607 

1851 105,446 



* Return with which the Registrar- General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis^ shoioing the Number of Deaths Jrom all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1848-4d-60-61. 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



All Causes. 



sseis ) 

the> 

Uhef 

8 of I 

• • • • ' 



Sfccipibd Causes 



I. Zymotic Diseaf es. . . . 
Sporadic Diseases. 

11. Dropsy, Cancer, and \ 
other Diseases of I 
uncertain or va* ( 
riable Seat / 

II I. Tubercular Diseases. . 

I V . Diseases of the Brain, i 
Spinal Marrow, V 
Nerve-sand Senses ) 

V. Diseasesof the Heart \ 

and Blood'Vesseis | 

VI. Diseases of the 

Lungs and of 

other Orir^ns 

Respiration 
VII. Diseasesof the Hto-'l 

mach. Liver, and ( 

other Organs of [ 

Digestion ' 

VIII. Diseases of the Kid-) 

neys, &c I 

IX. Childbirth, Diseases ( 

ofthe Uterus, &c. ) 
X. Rhenmatisiii, Dis 

cases of theBonrs, 

Joints, &c 

XI. Diseasesof the Skin, ) 

CellularTi89ue,&c j 

X I I. Malformations 

XIII. Premature Birth & ) 

Debility J 

XIV.Atrophy 

XV. Age 

XVL Sudden* ..*. 

XVII. Violence, Privation, 
Cold, and Intem- 
perance 



•} 



} 



i. 



If. 



Small Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping Cough .... 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Influenza 

Purpura and Scurvy 

Ague 

Remittent Fever. . . . 
Infantile Feverf .... 

Typhus 

Mctria, or Puer- 1 

peral Fever, see > 

Childbirth ) 

Rheumatic Fever, ( 

see Rheumatism J 

Erysipelas 

Svphilis 

Noma or Canker, | 

see Mortification ) 

Hydrophobia 

Haemorrhage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Mortification 

Cancer 

Gout 



Quarters ending March 



1848. 1849. 



16,455 
16^i6 
4,203 



576 

2,585 
1,786 

476 
3,357 

856 

181 
129 

83 

22 

67 

301 

339 
744 
184 

487 



388 

465 

615 

874 

90 

40 

244 

44 

9 

578 

23 

7 

19 

18 

922 

1C9 



19 

196 
34 

8 

1 

85 

198 

31 

16 

6 

58 

223 

10 



15,438 
15,831 
4,120 



643 

2,282 
1,687 

523 
2,985 

792 

164 
123 

121 

15 

48 

801 

2S2 
662 
167 

415 



228 

173 

776 

9(e 

77 

38 

284 

42 

516 

53 

16 

6 

19 

4 

699 

112 

8 

137 
22 



58 

248 

i7 

12 

4 

60 

231 

8 



1850. 1851. 



13,219 15,410 
13.186 15323 



2,126 

606 

2,226 
1,638 

544 



763 

165 
122 

101 

24 

48 
820 

277 

690 
234 

455 



95 

303 

199 

442 

79 

25 

207 

43 

8 

38 

8 

8 

20 

n 

404 
60 

21 

119 
82 

8 

1 

55 

214 

80 

12 

8 

59 

213 

20 



2,9w 



681 

2,472 
1/IS4 

665 



23U2 8,522 



815 

156 
106 

109 

22 

42 

890 



686 

218 

578 



275 
868 
206 
781 
109 

84 
22.S 

80 

7 

205 

9 

8 

32 

18 
521 

47 

19 

81 
82 

4 

• • 

45 
281 

24 

21 
7 

56 
236 

11 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



VI. 



VII. 



Scrofula 

Tabes Mesenterica. . 
Phthisis or Con- 1 

sumption j 

Hydrocephalus .... 

Cephalitis 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens. . 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Tetanus 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Disease of Brain, &c. 

Pericarditis 

Aneuri&m 

Disease of Heart 

Laryngitis 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Asthma 

Disease of Lungs, &c 

Teething 

Quinsey 

Gastritis 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Ascites 



VIIL 



Ulceration (of In- t 
testiues, &cO . . J 

Hernia 

Ileus 

Intussusception .... 

Stiictureorthcln- \ 
testinal Canal.. ) 

Dis. of Stomach, &c. 

Disease of Pancreas 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease of Liver .... 

Disease of Spleen .. 

Nephritis 

Nephria (or ( 

Bright'sDiseate) ) 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Stone 

Cystitis 

Stricture of Urethra 

Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 

Paramenia 

Ovarian Dropsy .... 

Childbirth,8eeMetri& 

Dis. of Uterus, &c. . . 

Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

DiseaseofJoint8,&c. 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon 

Disease of Skin, &c. 
XVII. Intemperance 

Privation 

Want of Breast) 
Milk, see Priva- > 
tion & Atrophy / 

Neglect 

Cold, see Privation.. 

Poison 

Burns and Scalds . . 

Hanging, &c 

Drowning 

Fractures and Con- ) 
tusions ) 

Wounds 

Other Violence 

Causes not specified 



IX. 

X. 

XI. 



Quarters ending March 



1848. 



89 
233 

1,878 

890 
138 
864 
826 

89 
2 

91 
1 

81 
634 
J60 

86 

15 
425 

46 
1,842 

62 

Ul6 

817 

174 

134 

85 

81 
128 

74 

84 

88 

83 

85 

8 

6 

95 

I 

52 

81 

128 

8 

7 

41 

1 

15 

8 

II 

18 

85 

4 

16 

67 

42 

1 

40 

42 

4 

5 

13 

17 

18 

45 

2 
4 

29 
77 
56 
53 

139 

38 
14 
i9 



1849. 



74 

198 

1,630 

880 
145 
314 
826 

41 
1 

94 
5 

22 
561 
178 

81 

20 
472 

69 
1.271 

49 

1,202 

270 

125 

150 

26 

20 
101 

62 

19 

26 

SQ 
23 
16 

8 

79 

• • 

49 

44 

129 

1 

7 

35 

3 
10 
10 

8 

9 
98 

6 
16 
64 
88 

1 
66 
54 

1 

8 
U 
21 
18 

28 



4 
15 
76 
86 
66 

114 

26 

16 

107 



1850. 



72 

158 

870 

185 

876 

866 

21 

7 

75 

4 

19 

482 

153 

82 

24 

488 

54 

1,284 

41 

1,011 

800 

112 

139 

17 

28 

68 

57 

80 

23 

37 
80 
13 

14 

76 

'44 
30 

184 
8 
6 

84 

2 
10 
12 

7 
13 
81 

4 
16 
66 
36 

8 
60 
88 

2 

7 
15 
18 

8 

40 

2 

1 

20 

106 

45 

48 

18& 

19 

9 

83 



1851. 




1,792 

418 

188 

814 

280 

80 

2 

82 

7 

82 

572 

177 

47 

20 

598 

73 

1,612 

71 

1,241 

883 

189 

194 

18 

18 

87 

54 

88 

27 

40 

80 

9 

9 

64 

4 

55 

40 

131 

2 

9 

40 

6 

9 

4 

13 

12 

65 

8 

8 

65 

80 

8 

60 

46 

8 

5 

14 

28 

18 

56 

1 
4 

29 

100 

71 

70 

163 

34 
9 

87 



* Under the head of ** sudden deaths,** are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
'•found dead,**" natural causes,'* &c., &c. 

t In the years previous to 1848, " Worms" and "Infantile Fever" were classed together. The former, of 
»«ry rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, kc. 
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REVENUE. 



Ahtdrcui of ihs Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Yeare 
and Quarters ending 5th Jufyy 1860 and 1861 ; ehowing the Inereaee or 
Decrease thereof , — {Continued from page 189.) 



Sonroos of Reyenue. 



Tears ending 6th July. 



1850. 



1851. 



InoreaM. 



Deoreaae* 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
Miscellaneous 



£ 

18,740,194 

13,097,336 

6,325,499 

4,351,530 

5,459,843 

817,000 

160,000 

209,744 



£ 

18,715,072 

13,219,609 

6,040,249 

4,322,681 

5,353,425 

891,000 

150,000 

162,333 



£ 
122^273 



74,000 



Total Ordinary Reyenue .... 
Imprest and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Adyances.... 

Total Income 

Deduct 



49,161,146 
682,807 
570,797 



48,854,369 
655,396 
694,246 



196,273 
123^449 



50,414,750 
Increase 



50,204,011 



319,722 



£ 

25,122 

285^250 

28,849 

106,418 

10,000 
47,411 



503,050 
27,411 



Decrease on the Year 



530,461 
319,722 

210,739 



Sources of Reyenue. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax.. 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
Miscellaneous 



Total Ordinary Revenue ... 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Adyances ... 

Total Income 



Quarters ending 5th July. 



1850. 



£ 

4,333,708 

3,325,225 

1,590,767 

2,073,281 

1,026,833 

210,000 

40,000 

81,474 



12,681,290 
135,827 

188,289 



13,005,406 



1851. 



£ 

4,318,218 

3,419,810 

1,525,492 

2,045,231 

976,881 

240,000 

30,000 

91,241 



12,646,873 
139,770 
123,409 



12,910,052 



Increase. 



94,585 

• ••• 

sdiooo 

9,767 



134,352 
3,943 



138,295 



Decrease. 



£ 
15,490 

65,275 
28,050 
49,954 

idiooo 



168,769 
64i880 



233,649 



Deduct Increase 138,295 



Decrease on die Quarter 95,354 



Consolidated Fund Operations. — The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th July, 1851, was 12,940,373/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,911,413/., leaving a surplus of 5,028,960/. 
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MiteeUaneoui, 



tScpi. 



CORN. 



Average Prke$ of Com per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, durma each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1861; togeilur wuk the Aterdge Prices fir the 
whole Quarter. — {ConHnuedfrcm p* 190.) 



• 


Wh 


est. 


Bartej. 


Oate. 


Bye. 


A^^^H^^^v« 


Peas. 


Returns reoelTed e t the Com OiBoe, 
Board of Trade. 


Weekly 
Average 


Aggregate 
Average 

of Six 

Weeka' 

regulating 

Doty. 


Weekly 
ATerage 


Weekly 

Arerage 


Weekly 
ATerage 


Weekly 
ATerage 


Weekly 
ATerage 


Weeks ending, 
1851. 

Anril 5 .•••...«• .•... 


$. d. 

38 4 

39 
89 5 
88 8 
88 10 
88 2 
88 8 
39 8 
39 6 

39 11 

40 7 

42 4 

43 4 


«. d, 

87 5 

37 9 

38 8 

88 7 
88 9 
88 11 
88 10 
88 10 
38 10 

38 10 

39 

39 4 

40 


i. d. 

23 10 

24 2 
24 5 
24 4 
24 3 
24 4 
24 2 
24 1 
24 1 
24 4 
24 6 

24 4 

25 2 


s. d. 

17 
17 8 
17 5 

17 10 

18 3 
18 8 

18 11 

19 5 

20 
20 8 

20 1 

21 4 

22 8 


«. d, 

28 11 
24 7 
24 7 
24 2 

23 11 

24 7 

25 9 
24 7 

26 9 
28 5 
26 1 
28 
28 11 


«. d. 

25 11 

26 4 
26 10 

26 9 

27 9 

27 10 

28 10 

29 2 

29 7 

30 11 
SO 10 
30. 5 
32 1 


«. d, 
24 8 


12 


25 6 


19 


25 9 


26 


25 5 


May 8 


35 4 


10 


25 11 


17 


27 2 


24 


26 1 


81 


27 5 


June 7 


26 10 


14 


28 6 


21 


27 6 


28 


20 2 






Average for the Quarter ». . 


89 4 


« • 


24 8 


19 2 


25 8 


28 8 


26 6 



Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
6th Aprily 6th May, and 6th June, 1851; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in TFarehouse 
at the close of them. — {Continued from p. 190.) 

[From the " London Gazette."] 



WHEAT. 



Months 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consumption. 


In Bond at the Month *8 end. 


ending. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1851. 
5th April 
5th May 
5th Jane 


qrs. 
493,954 
337,754 
308,802 


qrs. 

• • 

1 
1 


qrs. 
493,954 
337,755 
308,803 


qrs. 
493,954 
837,754 
308,802 


qrs. 

• • 

1 
1 


qrs. 
493,954 
337,755 
308,803 


qrs. 
10,033 
10,032 
10,038 


qrs. 

9 
10 

9 


qrs. 
10,042 
10,042 
10,042 



WHEAT-FLOUR. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consumption. 


In Bond at the Month's end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1851. 
6th April 
6th May 
6 th June 


cwts. 
480,203 
416.492 
479,048 


cwts. 
24 
14 

213 


cwts. 
480,227 
416,506 
479,261 


cwts. 
480,203 
416,495 
479,048 


cwts. 
24 
14 

213 


cwts. 
480,227 
416,509 
479,261 


cwts. 
2,944 
2,936 
2,937 


cwts. 
10 
11 
10 


cwts. 
2,954 
3,947 
2,947 



1851.] 



Miicdlaneaui. 
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QSept. 1851. 



CURRENCT. 

BANK OP BireLAMD* 



AnAeeauni, pumuMitotkeActqftke7th and 9th FiOana^ e. 32, f&r the 
Weeks ending an Saturday, the 12M April, the lOth May, and the 7th 
June, 1861.— (OonOnvedjiram p. 192.) 

[Froin the " Loodon Gazette."] 



Issue Dkpabtmbnt. 



Notes ivaed 



Weeks ending 



Itth April, 1851. 



Government Debt .... 

Other Securities 

Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion 



Total. 



£ 
26,966,270 



11.016,100 

2,984.900 

12,932.896 

83,876 



10th May, 1861. 



£ 
26,649,110 



26,966,270 



11,016,100 

2,984,900 

12,616,736 

38,376 



26,649,110 



7th Jane, 1851. 



£ 
27,198,336 



11,016,100 

2,984.900 

13,164,960 

33,376 



27,198,336 



Banking Depabtmbnt. 



Proprietors' Capital 

Rest 

Public Deposits 

Other Deposits 

Seven Day and other Bills 



Total. 



Government Securities, including ) 
Dead Weight Annuities .... J 

Other Securities 

Notes 

Gold and Silver Coin ........ 



14^(68,000 
8,097,929 
4,723,328 

10,164,340 
1,093,249 



83.631341 



Total. 



14,086,798 

11,901332 

7,019,946 

623;266 



14,663,000 
8,184,869 
6,164,696 
8,963,891 
1,127,863 



82,983,719 



14,663,000 
8,089,074 
7,488,616 
8,726,683 
1,078,309 



81,980,681 



83,681341 



18,606,861 

11,608,890 

7,196,960 

622,607 



32,933,719 



18,644339 

12,668,110 

8,190,020 

638,222 



34.930,681 



COUNTRY BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 19th April, 17th May, and Im June, 1851 .— 
{Continued from p. 192.) 



Banks. 


19th April, 
1861. 


17th May, 
1861. 


14th Jane, 
1851. 


KnfflAnd-^Private Banks * 


3,691,286 
2,880,893 

3,082,416 
4,664,377 


3,692,680 
2,968,161 

8;i64,470 
4,628,973 


8,614,286 
2,806,311 

3,474.181 
4,268,918 


Joint Stock Banks • 

Scotland — Chartered, Private, and ) 

Joint Stock Banks ) 

Ireland — ^Bank of Ireland, Private and) 

Joint Stock Banks 


Total 


14,118,971 


14,434,184 


14,062,696 





QUARTEELY JOURNAL 



OF THB 



STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 



DECEMBER, \%5\. 



On the Duration of Life among the Clergy. By William A. Guy, 
M.B., Cantab. Fellow of the Royal Collie of Physicians ; Professor 
of Forensic Medicine^ King's College; Physician to King's College 
Hospital; Honorary Secretary to the Statistical Society, 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, November ITth, 1851.] 

An Essay by tbe present writer, '^ On the Duration of Life in the 
Members of the Several Professions," was read before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
the 11th of September, 1846, and published in the ninth volume of 
the Journal of the Statistical Society, That Essay, which was based 
chiefly, but not exclusively, on facts gleaned from the Annual Register, 
contrasted the mean age at death of members of the three learned pro- 
fessions, of the Army and Navy, of men devoted to literature and 
science, to the fine arts, and to trade and commerce, sind compared it 
with certain standards previously established. In the case of some of 
these professions and occupations, the averages obtained from the 
Annual Register were viewed in connection with numerical results 
derived from other sources. 

The Essay now referred to was intended to form the introduction 
to a series of communications in which the duration of life of each pro- 
fession should be examined by itself, with the aid of new facts drawn 
from sources other than the Annual Register. The present Essay is 
the first submitted to the Society in ful^lment of that intention. The 
facts which form the staple of it are derived from four sources :— 
1. The County Histories of Northampton, Cheshire, Berkshire, and 
Surrey, and the History of Leeds, which histories have already sup- 
plied materials for an Essay on the Duration of Life among the English 
Gentry, also published in the ninth volume of the Journal of this 
Society. 2. The Annual Register, which, as has just been stated, 
supplied the facts for the Essay first referred to. 3. Chalmers' Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, which, having been published between the yeargj 
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290 Duration of Life among the Clergy. p>ec. 

1812 and 1817, affords the requisite data for detennining the mean 
duration of life of professional men up to a comparatively recent 
period. And 4. That portion of the obituaries of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, from 1834 to 1839 inclusive, which is headed "Clergy 
deceased." 

A few words of explanation will be required in respect of each of 
these classes of facts. 

The ages at death obtained from the County Histories and from 
the History of Leeds were copied originally from mural tablets, and 
are those of the clergymen of the places described in the histories, of 
whom the greater number have been in no way distinguished from 
other members of their profession. The results may therefore be pre- 
sumed to represent very fairly the mean duration of life of the clergy 
of town and country during two or three centuries. 

The ages at death extracted from the Annual Register are those of 
clergymen sufl&ciently distinguished by scientific or literary attain- 
ments, or otherwise sufficiently well known to command a place in the 
obituary which forms a part of that publication. The short biogra- 
phical sketches from which the ages at death are taken are brought 
down to within a very few years of the present time," and the mean 
duration of life is, therefore, that of clergymen dying in the latter half 
of the last and the first half of the present century. One peculiarity 
may be expected to exist in the facts obtained from this source. They 
will naturally comprise, in the case of the clergy, as of other profes- 
sions, instances of great longevity, introduced as items of interesting 
intelligence. 

The ages at death obtained from the Biographical Dictionary are 
those of a higher order of clergymen, who have achieved a distinguished 
place in literature and science, including a considerable proportion of 
the successive occupants of the episcopal bench, with some dissenting 
clergymen, and a few Roman Catholic priests. As the Biography is 
very comprehensive, the ages at death are those of clergymen who have 
lived at very different periods of time, from the date of the earliest 
trustworthy records down to the early part of the present century. 
As mere longevity would not give any claim to a place in this Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, the results may be expected to differ in this respect 
from those drawn from the facts recorded in the Annual Register. 

The results obtained from the obituaries of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine may be expected to represent with great fidelity the duration of 
life of the clergy of the Church of England in town and country, inas- 
much as no system of exclusion appears to be practised, but all known 
deaths are recorded indiscriminately. In order to facilitate calculation, 
I have taken the first thousand deaths occurring between the years 
1834 an4 1839 inclusive, omitting all clergymen not belonging to the 
Established Church. I am indebted to Mr. Neison for a life-table 
founded upon these facts (see Table V.). 

By means of the facts derived from these three sources, I have con- 
structed a series of four tables, the counterparts of tables contained in 
former contributions. Of these tables, the first exhibits the number of 
deaths recorded during each year of life; the second, the number and 
per-centage proportion at each quinquennial period; the third, the 
number and per-centage proportion at each decennial period; while 
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the fourth tahle shows the mean age at death of all who died after 
completing their 25th, dOth, 40th, and 50th years respectively. 

Of these four tables, the last is the most valuable for purposes of 
comparison. I shall accordingly make it the subject of the few 
observations which I have to offer on the duration of life among the 
clergy, considered by itself, and without reference to the relative dura- 
tion of life among other classes of persons. 











Table I. 












Number of Deaths. 1 


Age. 


Number of Deaths. 


Age. 


















o • 


County 


Annual 


BiognpMcal 


Gentleman's 




County 


Annual 


Biographical 


Gentleman's 




Histories. 


Register. 


Dictionary. 


Magajdne. 




Histories. 


Register. 


Dictionary. 


Msgaiine. 


26.... 


• ••• 


2 


«>•• 


11 


65... 


14 


17 


24 


20 


27..,. 


4 


3 


..*. 


10 


66... 


19 


27 


28 


20 


28.... 


1 


4 


4 


12 


67.... 


20 


17 


21 


31 


29... 


2 


3 


1 


7 


68.... 


19 


30 


26 


28 


30.... 


1 


4 


2 


10 


69.... 


12 


12 


22 


11 


31... 


• ••• 


5 


3 


11 


70.... 


16 


21 


26 


51 


;^2.... 


2 


5 


1 


12 


71.... 


11 


23 


24 


30 


33... 


5 


9 


1 


11 


72.... 


11 


28 


36 


29 


34... 


2 


6 


2 


6 


73... 


18 


38 


35 


23 


35... 


4 


4 


3 


10 


74.... 


12 


29 


32 


28 


36... 


3 


3 


2 


14 


75.... 


14 


37 


20 


40 


37.... 


2 


4 


1 


9 


76.... 


17 


29 


25 


37 


38.... 


1 


12 


7 


8 


77.... 


12 


35 


22 


28 


39... 


4 


3 


3 


3 


78.... 


14 


31 


21 


28 


40... 


6 


10 


12 


13 


79... 


6 


17 


27 


8 


41... 


4 


• ••• 


5 


8 


80.... 


13 


47 


17 


36 


42.. 


7 


16 


5 


7 


81.... 


10 


22 


19 


15 


43... 


8 


7 


7 


9 


82... 


10 


33 


19 


24 


44... 


10 


6 


4 


* 6 


83.... 


7 


28 


17 


16 


45... 


7 


8 


6 


10 


-84.... 


5 


22 


17 


19 


46.... 


7 


4 


7 


5 


85.... 


2 


24 


11 


19 


47.... 


3 


6 


10 


10 


86.... 


1 


12 


11 


12 


48... 


10 


4 


7 


9 


87.... 


4 


10 


8 


9 


49.... 


11 


8 


9 


9 


88.... 


6 


20 


13 


12 


50.... 


8 


10 


10 


8 


89... 


2 


6 


4 


2 


51... 


1 


6 


2 


4 


90... 


7 


12 


5 


9 


52... 


2 


8 


15 


11 


91.... 


1 


4 


1 


3 


53... 


12 


9 


16 


11 


92.... 


1 


7 


4 


4 


54... 


10 


8 


16 


11 


93... 


• ••« 


5 


• • •• 


• ••• 


•ill .... 


18 


9 


22 


11 


•74 .... 


• • I ■ 


5 


2 


4 


56.... 


12 


8 


22 


15 


95... 


2 


5 


5 


3 


57.... 


12 


7 


15 


13 


96.... 


• »f • 


• • ■• 


• ••• 


•••• 


58... 


19 


13 


17 


12 


•7 # •••• 


>••• 


1 


• ••• 


• ••• 


59... 


12 


6 


14 


6 


98.... 


1- 


• ••• 


1 


• •■• 


60... 


13 


19 


16 


21 


99... 


1 


• •t« 


• ••• 


• ••• 


61... 
62.... 
63... 


11 

9 

23 


12 
17 

20 


23 
26 
27 


8 

8 

27 


100 & 
upwds. 


1 ••%• 


6* 


It 


• ••• 










64.... 18 


13 


22 


15 1 Max. 


99 


\m 100 


■ ••• 




* Two of 100, one 


of 103, one of 105, one of 106^ and one of 108. 








t One of 100. 
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Tablk IL 





Coontj 


Annnal 


Biographical 


Qentteman*! 




Per-Gentage Proportions 


■ 


Agie. 










HUtoriet. 


Ragirter. 


Dictionaiy. 


Magazine. 


County 


Aiit>wjt| 


Biograpliical 


Gentfeman's 












Hirtorica. 


Register. 


Dictionaiy. 


Magazine 


26— 30 


8 


16 


7 


50 


1-39 


1-66 


0-77 


500 


31— 35 


13 


29 


10 


50 


2-27 


302 


110 


5-00 


36— 40 


16 


32 


25 


47 


2-80 


3-33 


2-75 


4-70 


41— 45 


36 


37 


27 


40 


6*29 


3-85 


2-97 


4 00 


46— 50 


39 


32 


43 


41 


6-82 


3-33 


4-73 


4-10 


51— 55 


43 


40 


71 


48 


7-53 


416 


7-81 


4-80 


56— 60 


68 


53 


84 


67 


11*88 


5-52 


9-24 


6/0 


61— 65 


75 


79 


122 


78 


1311 


8-22 


13-42 


7-80 


66— 70 


86 


107 


123 


141 


1503 


11-13 


13-53 


1410 


71— 75 


66 


155 


147 


150 


11-54 


16-13 


16-17 


15-00 


76— 80 


62 


159 


112 


137 


10-84 


16-54 


12-32 


13-70 


81— 85 


34 


129 


83 


93 


5-94 


13-42 


9-13 


9-30 


86— 90 


20 


60 


41 


44 


3-50 


6-24 


4-51 


4-40 


91— 95 


4 


26 


12 


14 


0-70 


271 


1-32 


1-40 


96—100 
8t upwds. 


} ^ 


7 


2 


• ••» 


0-35 


0-78 


0-22 


■ ••• 



Table III. 















Por-Centage Proportions. 






County 


Annual 


Biographical 


Gentleman 'k 










Age. 










Histories. 


Register. 


Dictionary. 


Magazine. 


County 


Annual 


Biographical 


Gentleman'ri 












Histories. 


Register. 


Dictionary. 


Magazine. 


26— 30 


8 


16 


7 


50 


1-39 


1-66 


0-77 


500 


31— 40 


29 


61 


35 


97 


5 07 


6-35 


3-85 


9-70 


41— 50 


75 


69 


70 


81 


13-11 


7-18 


7-70 


810 


51— 60 


112 


93 


155 


115 


19-41 


9-68 


17 05 


11-50 


61— 70 


161 


186 


245 


219 


28-14 


19-35 


26-95 


21*90 


71— 80 


128 


314 


259 


287 


22-38 


32-67 


28*49 


28-70 


81— 90 


54 


189 


124 


137 


9-44 


19-66 


13-64 


13-70 


91—100 
& upwds. 


} « 


33 


14 


14 


1-05 


3-44 


1-54 


1-40 



Table IV. 



Age. 


County Histories. 


Annual Register. 


Biographical 
Dictionary. 


Gentlcmnn's 
Magazine. 


26 and upwards 


63-54 


68*81 


6613 


64-14 


31 


64-04 


69-49 


66-42 


6605 


41 


65-55 


71-82 


67-60 


69-44 


61 


68-74 


74-04 


69*48 


71*94 
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Table V. 
Expectati(m of Life of the Clergy^ 1834—1839, 



Age. 


Expectation. 


Age. 


Expectation. 


Ago. 




25 


39-2953 


50 


21-7624 


74 


6-9522 


26 


38-4953 


51 


21-3584 


75 


6-5608 


27 


377567 


52 


20-2065 


76 


6-2014 


28 


37-0662 


53 


19-4600 


77 


5-8690 


29 


36-4112 


54 


18-7215 


78 


5-5374 


30 


35-7800 


55 


179920 


79 


5-2189 


31 


35-1579 


56 


17-3119 


80 


4-9024 


32 


34-5320 


57 


16-5643 


81 


4-6170 


33 


33-9010 


58 


15-8288 


82 


4-3287 


34 


33-2632 


59 


151702 


83 


4-2144 


35 


32-6190 


60 


14-4806 


84 


3-7721 


36 


31-9673 


61 


13-7938 


85 


3-5004 


37 


31-3787 


62 


131147 


86 


3-2306 


38 


30-6398 


63 


12-4505 


87 


2-9590 


39 


29-9636 


64 


11-7814 


88 


2-6853 


40 


29-2777 


65 


11-1920 


89 


2-4100 


41 


28-5152 


66 


10-6132 


90 


2-1347 


42 


27-8700 


67 


100182 


91 


1-8641 


43 


27-1483 


68 


9-5589 


92 


1-6111 


44 


26-3575 


69 


90759 


93 


1-3666 


45 


25-6767 


70 


8-6167 


94 


1-1250 


46 


24-9304 


71 


8-1786 


95 


•8888 


47 


24-1810 


72 


7-7545 


96 


•6666 


48 


231748 


73 


7-3456 


97 


•5000 


49 


22-4700 











As I have already stated, the last column of this table, "which 
exhibits the duration of life as deduced from the obituaries of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, is that "which most truly represents the average age 
attained by the clergy of the Established Church in town and country. 
The third column, based on the facts extracted from Chalmers' Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, must be looked upon as representing the duration 
of life of such clergymen of di£Perent denominations as have attained to 
a certain degree of eminence in literature and science, and not as dis- 
playing the true value of life among the clergy, considered simply as 
clergy. The same remark applies, though not in the same degree, to 
the second column, comprising the averages deduced from the facts 
drawn from the Annual Register, in which record the obituaries par- 
take somewhat of the character of short biographical memoirs of per- 
sons of distinction or notoriety, at the same time that they comprise 
several instances of longevity not to be found in the County Histories, 
the Biographical Dictionary, or the Gentleman's Magazine. Hence a 
paucity of deaths at early periods of life, and an excess of deaths at 
more advanced ages, and averages exceeding those of all the other 
columns. The mean as;es given in the first column, as deduced from 
the facts supplied by the County Histories, are, it will be seen, lower 
than those displayed in the other columns. The difference between 
the several averages and those deduced from the facts drawn from the 
Gentleman's Magazine, amounts to from half a year to nearly four 
years. The disparity increases as the younger lives are excluded, and 
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U evidently dependent on the greater longevity of the clergy whose 
deaths are entered in the more modem record. The circumstance 
v^hich offers the most prohahle explanation of this disparity, is the 
much earlier date of the County Histories. Of the deaths recorded in 
their pages, comparatively few occurred during the present century, 
and t«he majority much earlier, while all the deaths extracted from the 
Gentleman's Magazine occurred between the years 1834 and 1839. 
The Annual Register, which is also a more modem record, has sup- 
plied facts which yield higher averages than the County Histories. 
The averages deduced from the facts drawn from the Biographical 
Dictionary, on the contrary, resemble those based on the facts con- 
tained in the County Histories, in extending over a considerable 
period of time; and with this point of resemblance, the mean duration 
of life, approximating somewhat closely for the more advanced ages, 
certainly coincides. As there is the very best reason to believe* that 
an improvement has taken place in the duration of life of the upper 
and middle classes of society which would make itself sensibly felt in a 
comparison between an obituary embracing two or three centuries and 
one restricted to a few years of the present century, it is highly pro- 
bable that the increased value of life shown in the last column (Gen- 
tleman's Magazine) is traceable chiefly to this cause. 

Beverting to the opinion already expressed, that the averages for 
which the obituaries of the Gentleman's Magazine have supplied the 
materials represent most faithfully the duration of life of the clergy of 
the Established Church, considered simply as clergy, I have now to 
add, in respect of these averages, that they evidently do not admit of 
strict comparison with any other order of facts, whether contained in 
the table just referred to, or in any of my previous essays. I must, 
therefore, reserve these figures for future use, when I come to treat of 
the duration of life among the members of other professions. The only 
other use to which it has occurred to me to put the facts derived from 
this source, is the determination of the influence of town and country 
life respectively on the members of the same profession. Out of the 
1000 deaths occurring between the years 1834 and 1839, eighty were 
those of clergymen whose lives were spent in cities or large towns. 
The average age at death of these eighty clergymen I have compared 
with the average age attained by other eighty clergymen, whose lives 
were passed in the mral districts. These latter were taken in the 
order in which they stood in the tables. 
The following is the result of the comparison : — 

Table VI. 

Clergy of Towns and Cities 6374 

Clergy of Rural Districts 65-85 

Difference 2-11 

This diflFerence of little more than two years in favour of clergymen 
resident in the country, is founded upon too small a number of facts to 
be regarded in any other light than as a probability, to be confirmed 
or weakened by further comparisons to be hereafter instituted. 

Before dismissing the facts obtained from the Gentleman's Maga- 
ssine, I must direct attention to Table V., which shows the expectation 

• See table at p. 42, vol. ix., of the Journal of the Statistical Society', 
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of life for the clergy, and compare the figures in that table with the 
expectation of life prevailing among other classes. This comparison is 
made for four periods of life in the following table: — 

Table VII. 



Age. 


Clergy. 

(Gentleman's 

Magazine.) 


Gentry. 

(County 

Histories.) 


Aristocracy. 


Agricultural 

Labourers' 

Friendly 

Societies. 

(Mr. Neison.) 


Liverpool 

Friendly 

Societies. 

(Mr. Neison.) 


England. 

(Males.) 

(Mr.Neifion.) 


30 .... 


35-8 


31-2 


30-9 


40-6 


30-1 


341 


40 .... 


29-3 


24-9 


24-4 


32-8 


231 


27-5 


50 .... 


21-8 


18-4 


17-9 


25-1 


171 


20-8 


60 .... 


14-5 


12-8 


12 6 


17-8 


12-0 


14-6 



The result of this comparison is very favourable to the clergy. 
Their expectation of life at 30 years of age exceeds that of the English 
gentry by more than 4| years, and that of the aristocracy by nearly 5 
years. It also exceeds the expectation for all England by about If 
years, but falls short of the expectation for agricultural labourers, 
being members of benefit societies, by nearly 5 years. The com- 
parison between the clergy and the English gentry and aristocracy is^ 
however, open to the objection, that the expectation of life in the case 
of the clergy is calculated upon deaths of very recent occurrence, while, 
in the case of the gentry and aristocracy, it is deduced from the deaths 
which have occurred during several centuries. The other comparisons 
between the clergy and the male population of England, and between 
the clergy and the agricultural labourers, being members of benefit 
societies, are free from that objection, inasmuch as the expectations of 
all these classes are calculated from deaths of recent occurrence. 

Having made all the use of the facts gleaned from the Gentleman's 
Magazine of which they are at present susceptible, I proceed to make 
a few observations on the other new series of facts contained in the 
tables^ namely, that taken from Chalmers* Biographical Dictionary. 

In a former communication to the Society,* I presented a tabular 
comparison of the mean duration of life attained by different classes of 
society in successive half-centuries. From that table, it appeared that 
the value of life in England had been diminished in persons bom 
during the last half of the 17th century, when compared with the half 
century preceding and following it ; and, indeed, that there had been 
a progressive fall in the duration of life from the beginning of the 16th 
to the end of the 17th century, with a very marked reaction in persons 
born during the first half of the 1 8th century. Now, the facts extracted 
from the Biographical Dictionary have furnished me with the means 
of still farther testing this question, and I have accordingly prepared a 
table, in which the average duration of life, with the number of facts 
from which it is deduced, is compared with the averages of the table 
just referred tot: — 

* Journal of the Statistical Society ^ vol. ix. p. 42. 

t It will be seen that, for the purposes of comparison, the half centuries, as 
given in the table, vol. ix. p. 42, are combined into centuries. 
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BioBraphical Dfctfoaaiy. 


Table at p. 42, toI. is. of the Joarnal 
of the StetiaUcal Societj. 




No. of Doathi. 


' MouiAge. 


No. of Deaths. 


Mean Age. 


7th Century 


1 


63 




• ••• 


8th „ 


• ••• 


■ ••■ 




• ••• 


9th , 


»••• 


•••• 




• ••• 


10th „ 


• ■•• 


• »•• 




• ••• 


11th „ 


3 


73-33 




•••• 


12th „ 


4 


72-25 


...« 


• ••• 


13th 


1 


52-00 


17 


6318 


14th „ 


5 


67-40 


21 


46-42 


15th , 


18 


68-78 


53 


58-24 


16th „ 


258 


66-86 


802 


6513 


17th , 


426 


66-41 


3,248 


58-57 


18th „ 


193 


66-78 


1,942 


63-75 



If we confine our attention to the last three lines of this table, in 
which alone the mean results are based on a sufficient number of facts 
to inspire confidence, we shall observe that, though the average dura- 
tion of life among the clergy in the last three centuries has fluctuated 
very slightly, it has followed tlie same rule as the larger number of 
facts, presenting a maximum in the 16th and a minimum in the 17th. 
century. But as the difference between the greatest and least average 
IS less than half a year, and the number of facts not very considerable, 
it is obviously quite possible that this correspondence between the tvro 
tables may be merely a coincidence.* 

Another question which the tabular abstracts from the Biographical 
Dictionary afforded me the means of discussing, though the data are 
very far from being sufficiently numerous, is the relative duration of 
life of married and single clergymen. It happened that out of the 
whole number of clerical biographies, there were 370 in which the 
clergymen are stated to have been married, and 31 in which they are 
stated to have led a single life. The mean results are embodied in the 
following table : — 

Table IX. 





Married 


No. of I>e&th8. 


Mean Age. 


Greatest Age. 






370 
31 


68-65 
6313 


100 
84 






Sinele 






Difference.... 






• ••• 


5-52 


16 





* It is stated in the text that the latest period to which Chalmers' Biographical 
Dictionary is brought down is the year 1817. Having extracted from the Annnal 
Register the ages at death of several clergymen belonging to the same class as those 
whose lives are there recorded, I was curious to see whether they attained to a 
greater average age. The mean age of clergymen born in the 18th century is shown 
by the table to be 66*78, while the average age of 60 clergymen who died subse- 
quently to the year 1817, and who were bom towards the end of the 18th century, 
is no less than 70*30. This comparison affords a presumption in favour of a recent 
improvement in the duration of hfe among the clergy. 
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An average excess of 5 J years in favour of the married cler^, and 
a diflFerence between the maxima of 1 6 years, is probably too hirge to 
be attributable wholly to the insufficient number of facts. This table, 
therefore, may be also placed on record as establishing a probability, 
to be strengthened or weakened by the results of future inquiries. 

In the tabular abstracts taken from Chalmers' Biographical Dic- 
tionary, it happens that the archbishops and bishops of the Established 
Church are distinguished from the body of the clergy. I am therefore 
in a condition to show the average and greatest ages attained by them ; 
and as I ' have also extracted from the Art de Verifier les Dates the 
ages at death of 42 popes and of 22 Romish saints, and from Alban 
Butler's Lives of the Saints the larger number of 141 deaths, I have 
appended a table in which these several averages are contrasted : — 

Table X. 



Popes 

Archbishops 

Bishops 

Saints of Romish Calendar (Butler's lives) 

Saints of Romish Calendar (Art de Verifier les Dates) 



No. of 
Deaths. 



42 

35 

145 

141 

22 



Ayerage 
Age. 



72-33 
71-37 
71-23 
69-25 
6909 



Greatest 
Age. 



100 
90 
100 
120 
100 



The averages in this table are such as might have been expected. 
The popes, who, for the most part, have been elected at very advanced 
jiges, survive by about one year the archbishops of the Established 
Church, who are appointed at a somewhat earlier period of life. The 
bishops of the Established Church come next in order, differing, how- 
ever, very little from the archbishops. The saints of the Romish 
calendar attain a lower average age by about 3 years than the popes, 
and by about 2 years than the dignitaries of the Church of England. 
As, however, the saints of the Romish calendar are a very mixed class, 
comprising several of the popes, some few kings, many heads of the 
monastic orders, and a certain proportion of ascetics, I do not attach 
any importance to the comparison now made, but allow the results to 
stand in the table as possessing a certain amount of interest. 

The interest attaching to this communication would have been 
greatly increased by a comparison of the average duration of life among 
the clergy with the duration of life among the members of other profes- 
sions ; but this comparison must necessarily be postponed till I come 
to treat of the duration of life among the members of the remaining 
professions. 
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Vital Statiitiesof GeMva: — an abridged tran^ationfrom the French of 
M. miouard Maliet. By Richard Yalpt, Esq. 

The memoir by M. Edouard Mallet, entitled " Historical and Statis- 
tical Inquiries respecting the Population of Geneva, from 1549 to 
1833," appeared in the seventeenth volume of the "Annales d'Hygiene 
Publique," and the following abstract has been prepared, as the facts 
and results detailed by M. Mallet are not merely of local interest. 

The city of Geneva stands in 46^ 12' north latitude, and in 3° 49' 
longitude east of Paris, at an elevation of 1 230 feet above the level of 
the sea. The mean temperature is 50*13 Fahrenheit; the mean height 
of the barometer 28 -j^^; the diurnal variation of barometer -^ inches; 
the mean of the hygrometer 81° 85'; and the quantity of rain or snow 
30y^ inches. Northerly winds prevail, on an average, for 175 days, 
southerly for 128, and calms for 62 days, during the year. 

In 1837 Geneva contained 1250 houses, or 1 house for every 21 '7 
inhabitants. 

The progress of the population from 1543 to 1834, is exhibited by 
the following figures: 







Increase 






Increase 






Increase 






percent 






per Gent. 


* 




percent. 


1543.. 


..13,000 .. 


— 


1721.. 


. 20,781.. 


60 


1805.. 


..22,300... 


71 


1589.. 


.13,000 . 


— 


1755.. 


.21,816 68 


1812.. 


..24,158... 


86 


1693.. 


.16,111 . 


24 


1781.. 


..24,810.. 


91 


1822.. 


..24,886... 


91 


1698.. 


..16,934 . 


30 


1785.. 


.25,500.. 


96 


1828.. 


..26,121... 


1-01 


1711.. 


..18,500 . 


42 


1789.. 


.26,140.. 


1-01 


1834.. 


..27,177... 


109 



It will be observed that the population steadily increased until the 
year 1789, when it numbered 26,1 40 souls. This number was reduced 
to 22,300 between 1789 and 1805; and, until the year 1828, the 
population did not again equal the number it had reached in 1789- 
To the French Revolution and its consequences may be attributed this 
retrocession, which interrupted, for nearly 40 years, the progressive 
increase of the population. 

The average annual population, during the period of M. Mallet's 
own observations, from 1814 to 1833, may be estimated at 25,600, 
and this number is the basis of his calculations. 

At Geneva, deaths were registered as early as 1549, and marriages 
and baptisms in 1550; but M. Mallet has not brought forward any 
figures relating to marriages, baptisms, or births, for an earlier period 
than 1695. 

In this abstract, the subjects of M. Mallet's inquiries have been 
arranged in the order of marriages, births, deaths, vitality, and influ- 
ence of the seasons. 

The following table shows the average iinnual number of marriages, 
and their relative proportions to the population and births for periods 
of 20 years, from 1695 to 1791, and for the 7 years from 1805 to 
1812.* 

* On the union of Geneva with France, the celebration of marriage became 
merely a civil contract, according to the law of September 20, 1792. By a law in 
1816, a marriage, the preparatory deed of which had been prepared by the civil 
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Periods. 



1695 to 1710. 



1711 
1731 
1751 
1771 
1805 



1730... 
„ 1750.... 
„ 1770.... 

1791... 

1812.... 



n 



»» 



i» 



ATerage Aninial 
Number. 



132 
171 
186 
213 
211 
144 



Proportion to 
Population. 



} 



1 to 134 
117 
115 



It 
it 



ft 



»» 



114 
161 



Proportion to 

Legitimate 

Births. 



1 to 4*88 
3-90 
3-63 



it 
tt 



tt 



»» 



3-62 
3-34 



In the earlier periods^ the marriages increased in number, but 
decreased in fecundity. The population, notwithstanding, continued 
to increase, which proves that the numerical and social progress of 
a population depends less upon the number of children bom, than 
upon the number reared, and who reach an age of usefulness to them- 
selves and others. 

The number of marriages in subsequent years, from 1814 to 1833, 
is next given, together with the number of divorces. 



Years. 



1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 



Total... 



Marriages. 



Divorces. 



Specified 
Causes. 



121 
151 
212 
166 
175 
149 
160 
177 
145 
182 



1,638 



199 
179 
169 
181 
210 
204 
192 
200 
245 
199 




3 
6 
5 
2 
4 
4 
5 
3 
1 



33 



1,978 



3,616 



2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
3 



Mutual 
Consent. 



2 
1 

3 
4 
1 
2 


1 



14 



Total. 



2 
4 

6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
5 
3 
2 



26 



59 





2 
3 
2 
1 

1 





23 



47 



2 
4 
3 
6 
5 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 



35 



82 



officer, was not valid without the religious ceremony of the nuptial hlessing. The 
law of 1816 was abrogated in 1831, when marriage again became only a civil con- 
tract; definitively concluded and confirmed before the civil officer, who merely 
reminds the parties of the duty which religion imposes upon them of consecrating 
their marriage by the nuptial blessing. 
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In the lost 10 years the increase of the marriages was 20*75 per 
cent., or about ^^ whilst the population had increased -J-i ^nd the 
divorces, during the same years, decreased 26 percent. The average 
for the 20 years gives 1 marriage to 1 41 inhabitants, and to 2*71 births; 
but for the last 10 years, 1 to 129 inhabitants, and to 2*96 births. 

M. Mallet observes that the proper comparison is not between the 
number of marriages and the total population, but between the number 
of marriages and that of individuals of a marriageable age in a given 
population; and tliis proportion varies with the longevity of the 
population, because the population which is endowed with the greatest 
longevity, possesses a nubile number proportionably greater than the 
population with a shorter period of life, which loses many individuals 
under the age of puberty. As the Genevese population enjoys a con- 
siderable longevity, we may conjecture that the proportionate number 
of its marriages is, in reality, less than it would appear from a mere 
inspection of the figures we have given. 

To show an average of the relative domestic condition of the indi- 
viduals who married S-om 1814 to 1833, the marriages contracted in 
the eight years 1814 and 1815, 1826 to 1830, and 1832, have been 
selected, and from them the following results are obtained. In the 
eight years the marriages were: — 



Between Bachelors and Spinsters. 

„ Bachelors and Widows . 

,, Bachelors and Divorced. 

,, Divorced and Spinsters . 

,, Widowers and Spinsters 

,, Divorced and Widows . 

,t Widowers and Widows . 

,, Widowers and Divorced. 



Marriages. 



1,201 
.45) 
12/ 

17/} 



31 
1 



/ 



1,473 



FroporUona. 



81*53 

3-87 

12-36 
2-24 



10000 



According to this classification, the following are the numbers of 
the first and second marriages of each sex : — 

First Marriages. Second Marriages. 

Males 1,258 (0-854) 215 (0*146) 

Females 1,383 (0-939) 90 (0-061) 

and, by taking the proportion between the first marriages and the total 
marriages, it will be seen that 

100 males married for the first time in 117*1 marriages, 
and 100 females ,, „ 106*5 ,, 

Therefore first marriages were contracted by 

Males, in proportion to females, as 100 to 109'9, and by 
Females, „ males 90*9 „ 100 

consequently, in proportion to the total number of marriages, first 
marriages were more frequent amongst the females by about 10 per 
cent. But, were we to calculate the average annual proportions be- 
tween the first marriages of each sex and the population of each sex, 
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the males would have an advantage over the females of 6} per cent, as 
regards first marriages, thus : — 

11,749 males — 76 d l^*^^! females _ gj.g 

154 first marriages ' 170 first marriages 

or 1 first marriage in 76 males^ and 1 first maniage in 81 females. 

The second marriages, defined hy M. Mallet as the ^^ palingamique* " 
force, exhibit a still greater excess on the part of the males, by whom 
they were contracted more than twice as often as they were by the 
females. In proportion to the total marriages, the second marriages 
of the males occurred as 1 in 6*85, and of the females as 1 in 16*36. 
The real numbers were 215 and 90, which bear to each other the pro- 
portions of 1 to 0*418 and 1 to 2*388. The superior ^^ pcdingamique " 
force possessed by the male will appear somewhat remarkable when it 
is remembered that more wives survive their husbands than husbands 
their wives, a consequence of men marrying at a later age, and being 
endowed with a lower degree of longevity. Were these two counter- 
acting causes not in operation, the ^^ pcdingamique " force of the malo 
would be still more powerful. M. Mallet calculates the female's 
chance of surviving her husband to be -^ at the time of marriage. 

In order to ascertain the average age of each sex at the time of 
marriage, calculations have been made on the numbers and ages of tho 
persons married during the five years from 1826 to 1830,t as peace 
and prosperity then prevailed, and the population would, therefore, be 
in its usual and normal state. For that period we have these figures :— 

Aggregate Ages. Ayerago Ages at Marriage. 

Years. Months. Years. Months. 

833 males 24,184 8 29 

902 females 24,270 8 26 10 

Superior average age of the males !... 2 2 

As, at the age of 29, men have a probable life of 32*46 years, and 
women of 35*65 years at the age of 27, consequently, at the time of 
marriage, the probable ^ife of women is longer by 3*19 years than that 
of their husbands, and this difference is as 11 to 19 in favour of females 
being the survivors. 

The registers examined by M. Mallet exhibited all possible 
extremes and di£Eerences of real ages at the time of marriage: — 
For example, first marriages occurred between men of Q5 and women 
o/ 60 ; widowers of 80 and upwards, and widows of 70, had not been 
deterred from entering again the matrimonial state; while, on the 
other hand, bachelors and spinsters were married at the legal ages of 
18 and 15 respectively; but, during the twenty years from 1814 to 
1 833, these ages had not been anticipated by any dispensation. 



t 1826.. 


^ From iraXtv, again, and ydfiogy 

Average Age of Males. 
Years. Months. 
29 ^ 4 


marriage. 

Average Age of Females. 
Years. Months. 
26 10 


1827... 


29 4 


26 


9 


1828... 


28 10 


27 





1829... 


29 5 


26 


10 


1830... 


28 4 


27 
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In the next table are given the ages of the males and females, at 
the first as well as subsequent marriages, daring the years 1826-30. 





Males. 


Females. 


Ages. 


Actual 
Nnmbers. 


Proportiona. 

* 


Actual 
Nnmbeta. 


Prqiwrtions. 


Under 20 Years 


8 

554 

257 

77 

43 

13 

4 


0-8 
58*0 
26-9 
8-0 
4-5 
1-4 
0-4 


81 

591 

215 

54 

14 

1 




8-5 


From 20 to 30 Years 


61*8 


,, 30 „ 40 , 


22*5 


.. 40 ,. 50 ». 


5 '6 


,. 50 ,, 60 ,, 


1*5 


,. 60 „ 70 ,, 


0*1 


,. 70 ,, 80 „ 


*0 






Total 


956 


1000 


956 


100-0 







The following table exhibits the comparative ages of the persons 
married, and as the relative ages of husbands and wires appear to 
exert a considerable influence on the fecundity of marriages, the com- 
parison is important and deserves attention. 



Sex. 


ZMfferenoe of Age. 


No. of MaiTiages. 


ProportioB. 


Males 

older than 

Females, 

656. 


r By 20 Years 


28 
37 
94 
177 
256 
64 


2*93 


„ 15 to 20 Years 


3-87 


„ 10 ,. 15 ,. 


9*83 


,. 5 ,, 10 ,, 


18*52 


17 ^ ir *-^ J9 • ••••.■•••••• ••••«• 


26*78 


„ 1 Month to 1 Year 


6*69 






Both of equ 


al aee 


10 


1*04 


•** *^^ 




Females i 

older than 1 

Males, J 

290. y 


' By 1 Month to 1 Year 


67 

130 

69 

24 


7*01 


«. 1 to 5 Years 


13*60 




7*22 


^ ti above 10 Years 


2*51 


Total 




956 


100*00 







By this table it will be seen that in thirty marriages per cent, the 
wife was older than the husband, which is a result unexpected and little 
in conformity with the notions which are generally entertained. And 
as the average marriage-age of the husband is only superior to that of 
the wife by 2 years and 2 months, it may be concluded that, at Geneva, 
the average marriage-age of the women is late when compared with 
that of the men. But this circumstance may be partly explained by 
the predominance of females in the population, suid partly by there 
being in the town a great number of female servants who do not marry 
until they have accumulated sufficient means to settle in life. 

With regard to the difference of age between husbands and wives, 
it is well known that when too great a difference exists tbe marriages 
are not very productive; and we may presume that this cause would 
exert an influence where the husband is more than 10 years older than 
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the wife (which was 16*73 percent, in the last table), and especially 
when the wife is more than 5 years older than the husband (which 
was 9*73 per cent.) : these two examples made 26*36 per cent., or ^ of 
the marriages in five years. A large proportion of the marriages 
contracted at such ages would be barren, or at least very unpro- 
ductive. 

Before the age of 25 for men and 21 for women, marriages can 
only take place with the consent of the parents. From 1826 to 
1830, 199 males (one of whom was a widower) were married under 
25 years, which is 20*8 per cent. ; and 135 females under 21 years, 
which is 14*1 per cent. 

Children bom before marriage were made legitimate in the in* 
stances of 60 marriages, during the seven years 1814 and 1815, and 
1826 to 1830, which is 4*88 percent, or nearly -j^. 

The relative proportions between the marriages and births from 
1814 to 1833 have been already shown, at page 300, to be 1 to 2*71, 
or nearly 2f children to each marriage* If 517 still-born legitimate 
children are added, the proportion will be 

2-7193 born alive. 
01429 still-bom. 



2*8622 conceptions to each marriage. 

This mode of calculating the proportion by the total number of 
marriages and the total number of births may be questioned, as the 
registers do not distinguish the marriages which have proved barren ; 
and the births in a town do not exactly correspond with the marriages 
in the same town. In Geneva, children are born of parents who were 
married elsewhere, and persons who are married there settle in other 
parts. Besides, the births which are registered in one year do not cor- 
respond with the marriages celebrated in the same year, therefore the 
births which took place m 1814, when the offspring of the marriages 
of the previous year, and the births consequent on the marriages in 
1 833, will not appear before the following year. 

These objections could not be overlooked in considering the fecun- 
dity of a population for one or two years only, but in doing so for a 
period of 20 years their force disappears. As the fruitfulness of the 
marriages of 1814-15-16 has probably ceased before 1833, and if the 
children who spring from the marriages of 1833 are excluded, their 
number will be nearly balanced by that of the children included from 
the marriages of 1813. 

In the last 1 years of the seventeenth century one marriage pro- 
duced 5 children; the probable- life was scarcely 20, and Geneva con- 
tained barely 17,000 inhabitants. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century there were but 3 children to a marriage ; the probable life 
exceeded 32 years, and the population was 26,000. At the present 
time 2} children are the offspring of a marriage, the probable life is 
45 years, and the population exceeds 27,000. 

Marriages dissolved by mutual consent during the 20 years from 
1814 to 1833, have lasted on an average from the day of celebration 
to that of the divorce granted by the civil ofiBcer (including the year 
for the necessary proceedings), 12 years, 2 months. 
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Tbe average duration of marriages dissolTod for gpecified causes 
(including tbe time of proceedings in pleading and defending), has 
been 13 years. Extreme cases, 1 at ^e end of 2 years 9 months, 
another at the expiration of 31 years 8 montbs. 

When Geneva was subject to the laws of France, and divorces were 
easily to be obtained, their number was great. From the end of the 
year 1790 to the end of the year 1802, there were 796 marriages and 
102 divorces, or 1 in 7*8. But since the facilities of gaining divorces 
have been restricted, a great alteration has occurred, as from the year 
1803 to the end of 1833 there were 5,246 marriages and 109 divorces, 
or 1 in 48, which is six times less frequent than they were during the 
sad influence of the law of the 25th September, 1792. 

The following particulars respectmg celibacy refer entirely to 
females. The 5,690 female deaths, from 1814 to 1833, are divided 
thus : — 

Spinstcra 2,584 45-41 

Wives 1,489 26-17 

Widows and Divorced 1,617 28*42 



5,690 10000 

1>491 died before the legal marriage-age, or 15 years (\) 26*20 
Of the remaining marriageable 4,199 — 3,106 marry (^5) 54*59 

Which is, on the number of marriageable 73*97 

And 1,093 remain spinsters ({) 19*21 

Which is, on the number of marriageable 26*03 

100*00 100*00 

Spinsters. Years. Per Cent. 

Of these 1,093 160 die between 15 and 20 14*64 

„ 155 „ 20 „ 25 1418 

„ 102 „ 25 „ 30 9*33 

„ 120 „ 30 „ 40 10*98 

„ 98 „ 40 „ 50 8*97 

458 ,. above 50 41*90 



»» ^"^ f» 



100*00 



In the Pays de Vaud, during the eighteenth century, it appears 
that of 4,714 females who arrived at 15 years of age, 3,615 married 
(0-7669); 350 died between 15 and 30 (0-0743); and 749 died above 
30 (0-1588). 

The question as to whether the married female lives longer than 
the unmarried has not been considered. But Muret says that the 
former at 20 has an average life of 2 years beyond that of the latter ; 
and D'Odier gives the married female at tliat age a superiority of 
9 or 10 years. However this may be, it should not be forgotten that 
the class of young married women is, as Muret observes, composed of 
picked individuals. 

We now come to the subject of Births, and the next table exhibits 
their number, in decennial periods, from 1695 to 1791. 
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Feriodft. 


Malefli 


Femalev. 


l^tal. 






1695 to 1700 


1,909 


1,839 


3,748 


■ 




1701 „ 1710 


3,391 


3,209 


6,600 






1711 „ 1720 


3,374 


3,177 


6,551 






1721 „ 1730 


3,538 


3,268 


6,806 






1731 „ 1740 


3,513 


3,348 


6,861 






1741 „ 1750 


3,405 


3,275 


6,680 






1751 „ 1760 


3,847 


3,727 


7,574 






1761 „ 1770 


3,957 


4,098 


8,055 






1771 „ 1780 


4,020 


3,873 


7,893 




■ 


1781 „ 1791 

Total 


4,068 


3,928 


7,996 






35,022 


33,742 


68»764 











The male births were 50*93 per cent, of the total number, and in 
proportion to the female births, were as 100 to 103*8; the female 
Dirths were 49*07 per cent, of the total number, and, in proportion to 
the male births, were as 96*3 to 100. As, in the same years, there were 
^5,030 deaths, the births exceeded the deaths by 3,734 or -^y. On 
comparing the births and deaths of each sex, the following results 
nppear :— 



Male births 33,113 

deaths 29,568 



»> 



£zcess of male births 3^545 



Female deaths 32,475 

births 31,903 



>t 



Excess of female deaths 



554 



During the six years from 1786-91, 278 were illegitimate in 4,352 
births, about yV- 

From 1695 to 1791, in periods of twenty years, the average annual 
proportion of the births to the population was as follows : — 



Periods. 



1695 to 1710 

1711 „ 1730 

1731 „ 1750 

1751 „ 1770 

1771 „ 1791 



Average 
Population. 



Births. 



Anmul 
Ayenige. 



17,700 
20,000 
21,500 
23,500 
25,000 



646 
667 
677 
781 
756 



Annual 
Proportion. 



Ilii27 

30 
31 
30 
33 



f* 

it 



In the seven years fromi 1806 to 1812, the following was the 
number of births : — 



Males. 


Females. 


#■« M '« 


Legitimate. 


niegitimate. 


Abandoned. 


Legitimate. 


megitimate. 


Abandoned. 


Total. 


1,732 


177 


170 


1,643 


184 


147 


4,053 
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To ftn ETenge poptdfttion of 23,250, dming this period (1806 to 
1812), the births were in the proportion of 1 in 40, on an annual 
ETense. 

The illegitimate and abandoned were, to the total births, in the 
proportion of 1 in 6. But Creneya at that period was a garrison- 
town, and also the chief town of the department of Leman, and there- 
fore receired the foundlings of that district. After the Bestoration the 
number of such births rapidly decreased. 

The following table snows the number of births in each year fitom 
1814 to 1833. 





1 


Tkmalmb. 


Totel. 




Tmm. 


L«ltl- 

mate. 


Okgiti- 
mate. 


IMaL 


Lesitf- 
mate. 


meglti- 
mate. 


TeiaL 


maco 

BirOis, 

percent. 


1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 


231 

204 

215 

224 

216 

238 

224 

226. 

260 

247 


48 
35 
28 
27 
37 
34 
35 
24 
29 
34 


279 
239 
243 
251 
253 
272 
259 
250 
289 
281 


193 
202 
209 
215 
236 
203 
254 
235 
224 
205 


42 
34 
32 
31 
22 
27 
43 
32 
28 
30 


235 
236 
241 
246 
258 
230 
297 
267 
252 
235 


514 
475 
484 
497 
511 
502 
556 
517 
541 
516 


17-51 
14-52 
12-39 
11-67 
11-54 
12-15 
14-03 
10-83 
10-53 
12-40 


Total.... 


2,285 


331 


2,616 


2,176 


321 


2,497 


5,113 


12-75 


1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


265 
289 
268 
283 
272 
278 
289 
293 
312 
294 


23 

23 
18 
25 
18 
26 
21 
25 
18 
22 


288 
312 
286 
308 
290 
304 
310 
318 
330 
316 


224 
245 
213 

262 
252 
259 
272 
279 
227 
296 


29 
21 
27 
24 
14 
23 
20 
27 
18 
18 


253 

266 

240 < 

286 

266 

282 

292 

306 

245 

314 


541 

576 
526 
594 
556 
586 
602 
624 
575 
630 


9*61 
7-61 
8-55 
8-25 
5-75 
8-36 
6-81 
8-33 
6-67 
6-35 


Totpl.... 


2,843 


219 


3,062 


2,529 


221 


2,750 


5,812 


7-57 


General] 
Total] 


5,128 


550 


5,678 


4,705 


542 


5,247 


10>925 


9-99 



The average annual number of births was-^ 

In the first 10 years....^., ^ 511 

In the last 10 years 581 

Inthe20y..r.|Mi3;:J«^}646 

The proportion of the illegitimate to the total births was, in the 
firBt 10 years, 12*75 per cent., or about \; in the last 10 years, 7*57, or 
about r^; and in the 20 years 9*99 per cent. In France, from 1815 to 
1833 the per centage was 7*01 ; at Paris it was 35-81. As illegitimate 
births are always more numerous iu towns than in the country, and as 
their proportion in the town of Geneva exceeds only by -f their propor- 
tion in the kingdom of France^ these results are not unfaYonxaUe. 
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The births increased during the second decennial period, from 1824 
to 1833, 13*6 per cent., which corresponds with the population increase 
of 12*5 per cent. The proportion of births to the population during 
the 20 years, was, on an average, 1 in 46*86 ; whereas at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was 1 in 40. 

We have the following numbers and proportions to the births of 
each sex : — 





1814 to 1833. 




Total Nfimber. 


PtrCeolage. 


ProportiMUL 


Males 


5,678 
5,247 


51-9725 
48-0275 


100 to 108-21 or 13 


Females 


92*39 to 100 or It 








10,925 


1000000 





The relative proportions varied considerably in different years, as 
in 181 8-20-21, more females than males were born. On th^ contrary, 
in 1832, the males predominated hy,57 per cent. 

The predominance of the. males was stronger in the last ten years 
1824 to 1833, than in the preceding ten, 1814 to 1823, in the propor- 
tion of 52*684 to 51*163 per cent. 

On the average, 13 males were born to 12 females. 

It has been remarked that a ccmsiderable difference exbts in the 
relative proportion of the sexes in legitimate and illegitimate births ; 
and the comparative greater excess of the males in legitimate births, 
is strikingly shown in the table at page 306, from which are derived 
the following numbers and proportions :^- 





1814 to 1833. 




Total Number. 


PerCantage. 


Proportioiis. 


i*8i«*»«'f {y^^: 


5,128 
4,705 


52,151 
47,849 


100 to 108*99 
91-75 to 100 




9,833 


100,000 




Dlegitimate j**^-;;;; 


550 

542 


50,306 
49,634 


100 to 101-48 
98-54 to 100 


- 


> 1,092 


100,000 





The difference, therefore, between the males and females is in pro- 
portion of 12 to 11 in legitimate births, and 69 to 68 in illegitimate. 

Of the 1,092 iliegitimate children bom, from 1814 to 1833, 

119 were abandoned, and both parents were unlcnown, or 10*90 
Of the 119 abandoned, 4 only were acknowledged bj the 

ZQOthMv, and none by the fat^rs. 
The females were abandoaed more fivqueiitlj than the 

males, in the prq^ortion of 6 to 5. 
The mothers of 973 of the 1,092 children were known, and 

designated in the registers. ■ 

Carried forward » 10*^0 

X2 
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Brouglit forward — ..^ 

243 children were merely acknowledged hj the fathers, 

generally at the time of registration 

117 childien were legitimated by snbaeqnent marriages .... 
The namber of malea and of females who were admow- 

ledged and legitimated was neariy eqnal. 
The fathers of 613 of the 973 housed, or not abandoned 

children, remained unknown ^^,.^ 



10*90 

22-25 
10-71 



5514 



lOOOO 
From these figures, we may presame, that of 10 illegitimate 
children, about ^ is altogether abandoned, ^ acknowledged, ^ is legi- 
timated, and I have mothers only as legal parents. Toe fathers are 
known only in -^ of the cases. 

The following table exhibits the number of still-births, legitimate 
and illegitimate, in each year, from 1814 to 1833 : — 



Years. 


Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


TotaL 


Proportion 


Malee. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


toBirtbfl. 


1814 


11 
11 
14 
18 
15 
23 
23 
14 
15 


6 
9 
7 

10 
6 

15 

18 
9 

18 


4 

4 
7 
4 
3 
6 
5 
3 
3 


• •»« 

• ••• 

3 
2 

2 
4 
5 
3 
5 
1 


21 
20 
28 
37 
27 
45 
52 
31 
41 
39 


-A, 


1815 


1816 


1817 


TT 

J, 


1818 


1819 


1820 


TT 


1821 


1822 


1823 


20 1 15 








Total 


164 


113 


39 


25 


341 


A 


1824 


18 
13 
14 
11 

8 
16 
17 
12 

9 
15 


10 

6 

11 

14 

12 

10 

9 

15 

11 

9 


2 

• ■ # • 

1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
8 
3 


5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

6. 

4 


35 
21 
29 
31 
27 
30 
32 
35 
34 
31 


1, 


1825 


15 


1826 


1 


1827 


Iff 
1 


1828 


1829 




1830 


1831 


1832 


1833 


17 

xt't 




7J 


Total 


133 


107 


28 


37 


305 


A 


General Total.... 


297 


220 


67 


62 


646 


iV 



In the first 10 years, the annual average was 34 still-births, or ^ 
of the births; in the second 10 years, 30, or ■^; and in the 20 years 
(males 18, females 14), 32, or ^y, or 1 still-birth in 800 inhabitants. 
The annual variation in the numbers was considerable. 

The decrease of still-births in the second decennial period was 
10*95 per cent., which, as the population had increased, is a result 
due, in a great measure, to improved midwifery. 
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To the total nnmbor of still^births, the legitimate and illegitimate 
were as follow : — 



Legitimate 
Illegitimate 



Total Number. 



517 
129 



646 



Per Ccntage. 



80-03 or 4 
19-97 or 1 



IOO-0t) 



From 1814 to 1833, there were 9,833 legitimate births and 517 
legitimate 8till-*births, which is 1 in 19*0 births, or 20 conceptions; in 
the same period, there were 1,092 illegitimate births and 129 illegiti- 
mate still-births, or 1 in 8*4 births, or 9*4 conceptions. Hence the 
proportion of still-births amongst illegitimate children was double that 
amongst legitimate ; so that the chance of not being bom alive was 
twice as great for the illegitimate as it was for the legitimate. This 
result may have sprung from a variety of causes which are generally 
connected with illegitimate pregnancy. 

In the still-birthsy the following was the relative proportion of the 
sexes :— 





Total Number. 


Per Centage. 


Proportion. 


Males 


364 

282 


56-347 
43-653 , 


100 to 12907 or 40 


Females 


77-47 to 100 or 31 








646 


100000 




To the legitimate still-births, the proportion 


of each sex was — 




Total Number. 


Per Ceatage. 


Proportion. 


Males 


297 
220 


57-45 
42-55 


100 to 135 


Females 


74-07 to 100 








517 


10000 




And to the illegitimate — 




Total Number. 


Per Centage. 


Proportion. 


Males .'... 


67 
62 


51-94 
4806 


100 to 108 


Females 


92-5 to 100 








129 


10000 





It will be observed that the excess of illegitimate male children was 
alike small in the births and still-births. 

The number of males who were still-born was greater than the 
number of females, in the proportion of 4 to 3. The male child, 
therefore, was exposed, either in the womb or at the moment of birth, 
considering the size of its head and body, to many more casualties 
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iliMi the female. This inferior Titalitj conthmeiy Imt ia a deexeasing 
ratio, daring the life of the male. 

The following were the proportions of the still-hirtha to the hirtha: — 

1 male ttiU-bom in 15-59 nale births, or 16*69 male oonoeptioiia 
1 female ,» 18*60 female „ 19*60 female „ 
Icbild M 16-91 „ 17-91 „ 

or 1 child still-bom in 18 confinements. 

The nmnber of liying and still-births is next given, together with 
the per-centage proportions of each. 



IdalesUni 


ig , 


1V>Cal 
Kambit. 


Otetige. 






Total 
Nambtr. 


Per 
Centage. 


5,678 
364 


93*98 
6-02 


VtBudes lining 

„ Btin-born.... 


5,247 

282 


94-90 


*bom .... 


5*10 


„ conodred .... 


6»042 


10600 


,, cotioeiTed.... 


5,529 


10000 








Total Nomber. 


ParCentage. 






Children Unng 
n itiU.bc 




10,925 
646 


94-417 
5-583 






vewL 

red 






>i 


» conceit 


11,571 


100000 





If, in order to arri?e at the actual proportion of the sexes at the 
time of conception, we add the infants horn alive to the still-bom, we 
ghaU obtain the following results i^— 



'Males bom alive 6>128\ 
still-bom 297/ 



tt 



liCgitimate 



Females bom aliye 4,705) 
stiU-bom 2201 



i> 



Total 
Number. 



5,425 
4,925 



10,350 



(Males bom aliye 550) 

„ stiU-bom 67j 

>^«.Q.,»»...^ ^ Females bom alite 542 ) 

stiU-bom 62 j 



" 



Total 



(Males bom aliye 5,678) 
H BtiU-bom 364/ 

Females bom aliye 5,247) 
stiU-bom 282/ 



.^Femi 

I" 



617 
604 



1,221 



6,042 
5,529 



11,571 



Cantaga. 



52-415 



47-585 



100-000 



50-532 



49-468 



100-000 



52,217 



47»783 



100-000 



Proportion. 



100 to 110*15 or 11 



90*78 to 100 or 10 



100 to 102-15 or 51 



97-89 to 100 or 50 



100 to 109-28 or 12 



91-51 to 100 or 11 
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Consequentlyy at tlie time of conception, thexe were 12 males 
conceived to 11 females. 

The next table relates to Twin-births, from 1814 to 1833 :— 





Two 
Makt. 


Two 

Females 


Male 

and 

Female. 


Legiti- 
mate. 


Illegiti- 
mate. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Yean. 


Bom 
Alive. 


Still- 
bom. 


Bom 
AUre. 


still- 
l)om. 


1814 


• ••• 


• ••• 


1 


1 


1 1 •• 


1 


1 


• ••■ 


1 


• ••• 


1815 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


1 


2 


4 


1 


1816 


2 


5 


4 


10 


1 


11 


6 


2 


12 


2 


1817 


2 


2 


2 


6 


«••• 


6 


5 


1 


5 


I 


1818 


3 


5 


3 


8 


3 


11 


4 


5 


11 


2 


1819 


2 


2 


3 


6 


1 


7 


5 


2 


7 


• •• • 


1820 


2 


3 


3 


6 


2 


8 


% 


1 


8 


1 


1821 


4 


2 


1 


7 


•••• 


7 


5 


4 


5 


•«-». 


1822 


2 


1 


8 


]0 


1 


11 


10 


2 


8 


2 


1823 


3 


2 


3 


7 


1 


8 


7 


2 


6 


I 


1824 


1 


3 


1 


5 


• •*• 


5 


3 


• ••• 


7 


• M. 


1825 


3 


1 


1 


5 


• ••• 


5 


7 


• ••« 


3 


• •M 


1826 


8 


3 


2 


11 


2 


13 


13 


5 


8 


...• 


1827 


1 


2 


1 


4 


• ••t 


4 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1828 


2 


2 


2 


6 


• ••• 


6 


6 


• ••• 


. 5 


1 


1829 


2 


3 


3 


7 


1 


8 


6 


1 


7 


2 


1830 


4 


2 


3 


9 


• «»• 


9 


9 


2 


6 


1 


1831 


2 


2 


10 


13 


1 


14 


1] 


3 


10 


4 


1832 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1833 


2 


8 


4 


13 


1 


14 


5 


3 


19 


1 


Total 


47 


52 


57 


140 


16 


156 


114 


37 


136 


25 



The average annual number of twin-births was 7'8« 
To ascertain the proportion between the twin-births and the total 
Urths, the former must be deducted from the latter :— - 

Births and still-births 11,571 

Twin-births „ 156 



1M15 



And 156 twin-births to 11,415 births bear a proportion of 1 in 73, 
The Sexes were divided in the following way :— 





Total Niunber. 


PerCtntage. 


FzDportion. 


Males «.. 


151 
161 


48-4 
51-6 


100 to 93-8 or 15 


Femalos t 


106*6 to 100 or 16 








312 


100-0 





In the total number of twin children, the excess of the females was 
very nearly equal to that of the males in the total births. Male twins 
occurred less frequently than female twins, and male and female twine 
were the most frequent. 
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Tlie number and per-centage of the twin children bom alive and 
still- born were — 



Born alive 



StilUbora. 



Total Number. 



250 



62 



312 



Por Oenta^. 



80-1 or 4 



19*9 or 1 



1000 



So that 1 twin-child in 5 was still-bom; whereas, in single births^ 
the proportion was as low as 1 in 18. 

The still-births of the twins of each sex were— 



Males 



Females 



Total Number. 



37 



25 



62 



Per Centage. 



59*68 or 6 
40*32 or 4 



100*00 



Therefore the proportion of male to female still-births was greater 
in the twin than in the single births. 

The proportion of illegitimate births was the same in the twin and 
single births. 

No Triple births occurred from 1814 to 1833. 

With regard to the Deaths, M. Mallet has jMrepared a table which 
exhibits their annual number from 1551 to 1813, and from that table 
he has taken the following abstract, which furnishes us with the 
decennial number of the deaths, and their annual average during the 
same period : — 



Periods. 


Total 
Number. 


Annual 
Average. 


Periods. 


Total 
Number. 


Annual 
Averages. 


1551—1560 .... 


4,951 


495 


1681—1690 .... 


7,428 


743 


1561—1570 .... 


6,350 


635 


1691—1700 .... 


5,660 


566 


1571—1580 .... 


4,009 


401 


1701—1710 .... 


6,968 J 


697 


1581—1590 .... 


6,526 


653 


1711—1720 .... 


6,041 


604 


1591—1600 .... 


3,976 


398 


1721—1730 .... 


6,660 


666 


1601—1610 .... 


4,211 


421 


1731—1740 ...: 


6,053 


605 


1611^1620 .... 


6,498 


650 


1741—1750 .... 


6,930 


693 


1621—1630 .... 


5,314 


531 


1751—1760 .... 


6,761 


676 


1631—1640 .... 


6,212 


621 


1761—1770 .... 


7,068 


707 


1641—1650 .... 


4,456 


446 


1771—1780 .... 


7,395 


739 


1651—1660 .... 


4,441 


444 


1781—1790 .... 


7,477 


748 


1661—1670 .... 


5,224 


522 


1791—1800 .... 


6,676 


668 


1671—1680 ,... 


6,007 


601 


1801—1810 „.. 


6,96Q 


696 



In the three years from 1811 to 1813, the deaths amounted to- 
1802, and the annual average to 601. 

Considerable fluctuations will be observed in the consecutive aver- - 
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ages, but this result is occasioned by superior causes, which tend to 
increase or decrease the mortality above or below the usual averap^e. 
By taking the arerages of longer periods, these difierences will dis< 
appear. Thus, on every 50 years from 1551 to 1800, the .averages 
successively would be 516, 536, 575, 653, and 707. 

The progressive increase in the number of deaths, between the years 
1551 and 1800, compared with the progressive increas^of the population 
in the same period, will be found iu the following table : — 



Periods 

of 
50 Years. 


Average 
Popula- 
tion. 


Annual 

Average 

of 

Deaths. 


Propor- 
tionate 
Increase 

of 
Popula- 
tion. 

100 
111 
123 
150 
185 


Propor- 
tionate 

Increase 
of 

Deaths. 


Difference in 

the Increase 

of Population 

and 

Mortality, or 

Diminution 

of Deaths. 


Average 

Rate 

of 

Deaths. 


Decreaso 

in 

Rate 

of 
Death. 


1551—1600 
1601—1650 
1651—1700 
1701—1750 
1751—1800 


13,000 
14,500 
16,000 
19,500 
24,000 


516 
536 
575 
653 
707 


100 
104 
110 
126 
137 


• ••• 

7 
13 
24 
48 


Iin25 
» 27 
„ 28 
,, 30 
,, 34 


• ••■ 

2 

1 
2 

4 



Thus, during two centuries and a half, while the population 
increased in the ratio of 100 to 185, the deaths only increasea in the 
proportion of 100 to 137; therefore the difference of 48 between these 
two proportions, was Ihe decrease in the general mortality. In the 
sixteenth century, 1 individual in 25 died annually; whereas, in the 
eighteenth, there died but 1 in 34, which is an increase of 9 in the 
proportionate number of individuals to 1 death in the year. 

The next table comprises the number of deaths and the aggregate 
ages of the persons who died in each year from 1814 to 1833. 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Tears. 
























Deaths. 


Ages. 


Deaths. 


Ages. 




Deaths. 


Ages. 






Years. Mths. Dys. 




Years. Mths. 


Dys. 




Years. Mths. Dys. 


1814 


294 


11,566 


7 5 


370 


16,005 


2 


21 


664 


27,561 


9 26 


1815 


202 


7,363 


1 2 


232 


9,464 


3 


18 


434 


16,827 


4 20 


1816 


219 


9,674 


1 16 


277 


12,782 


1 


18 


496 


22,456 


3 4 


1817 


222 


9,021 


10 24 


232 


10,067 


10 


17 


454 


19.089 


9 11 


1818 


217 


7,545 


7 22 


299 


11,477 


7 


5 


516 


19,023 


2 27 


1819 


207 


7,664 


4 7 


265 


11,123 


4 


6 


472 


18,787 


8 13 


1820 


239 


9,788 


5 14 


276 


12,647 


4 


5 


515 


22,435 


9 19 


1821 


224 


8,668 


8 18 


285 


12,434 


6 


21 


509 


21,103 


3 9 


1822 


272 


10,050 


3 


280 


11,372 


5 


29 


552 


21,422 


6 2 


1823 


217 


8,555 


11 22 


270 


11,210 


11 


14 


487 


19,766 


11 6 




2,313 


89,888 


10 13 


2,786 


118,585 


10 


4 


5,099 


208,474 


8 t7 



Continued, 
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Male*. 


FoDalea. 


Totri. 




T«anL 


























Deatha. 


AfM. 




DealbiL 


A# 


sa. 




Deatha. 


i« 


» 






Yean. Mtha. pya. 




Tean. Mths. Dapa. 




Yean. Mtlia. Dys. 


1824 


271 


10,779 


2 


18 


270 


12,904 


3 


12 


541 


23,683 


6 


1825 


276 


10,253 





9 


270 


12,128 


8 


2B 


546 


22,381 


9 8 


1826 


311 


11,602 


4 


4 


268 


10,660 


9 


23 


579 


22,263 


I 7 


1827 


290 


10,072 


9 


22 


297 


11,737 


10 





587 


21,810 


7 22 


1828 


315 


12,343 


3 


19 


286 


12,084 





23 


601 


24,427 


4 12 


1829 


269 


10,785 


8 





284 


13,096 


9 


24 


553 


23,882 


5 24 


1830 


253 


9,580 


10 


25 


317 


13,877 


6 


25 


570 


23,458 


5 20 


1831 


273 


10,577 


11 


22 


287 


12,776 


9 


2% 


560 


23,354 


9 19 


1832 


334 


12,539 


2 


1 


323 


12,939 


1 


24 


657 


25,478 


3 25 


1833 


317 


12,374 


8 


8 


302 


12^85 


9 


17 


619 


24,560 


5 25 




2,909 


110,909 


1 


8 


2,904 


124,391 


10 


24 


5,813 


235,301 


2 


Total 


5,222 


200,797 


11 


21 


5,690 


242,977 

* 


8 


28 


10,912 


443,775 


8 19 



During the first ^decennial period, on an annual average, 231 males 
and 279 females, or 510 of both sexes, died; in the last period, the 
numbers were 291 males and 290 females, or 581 of both sexes; and 
in the twenty years, the mortality consisted of 261 males and 284 
females, or 545 of both sexes. It will be observed that, in the first 
period of 10 years, the deaths of the females exceeded the deaths of the 
males by ^^ whereas in the last 10 years th6 average mortality of the 
two sexes was almost equal. 

The mortality increased 14 per cent, in the 10 years from 1824 to 
1833, as a comparison of the total number of deaths in each of the two 
decennial periods will prove : — . 

1814 to 1823 5,099 ^ 100 

1824 to 1833 5,813 114 

This increase was in proportion to that of the births or of the 
population. 

A reference to the last table will show that a considerable variation 
occurred in the number of the deaths in each of the years from 1814 to 
1833, and this variation will be found to be greater than that in the 
number of the births. The amount of deaths in 1814 is, to that 
in 1815, as 3 to 2. But, with this exception, the difference between 
one year and another is not greater than ■^. A fatal fever appeared ' 
in the first months of the year 1814, and caused the deaths to exceed 
the births by 150, or yJt ^^ *^® population. This heavy mortality 
was confined to the first months of that year, as the number of deaths 
in the latter months was below the average. In the following year, 
1815, the number of deaths was the smallest^ and the births exceeded 
the deaths. However, the equilibrium between the births Mid the 
deaths was not restored until ten years after the ravages in 1814. 

In the year 1832, we find an excess of 82 deaths over the births, 
which is accounted for, in a great measure, by the prevalence of 
epidemical small-pox. 

In 1833 the deaths bore a proportion to the population of 1 in 
46-92; a very favourable ratio, and equal, within a trifle, to that of 
births, 1 in 4686. 
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With respect to the relative mortility of the two sexes, tliere has 
always been, in aki aggre^^ate of yeairs, an excess in the deaths of females. 
Thus, from 1701 to 1813 there died— 





Femdet ... 

Maleg 




lYmnbCT* 


Propoiltoii. 






40.427 
36,663 


100 to 110*2 
90 7 to 100 




A 


similar result 


was apparent between 1814 and 1833. 




< 


Fdmales ... 
Males ....... 




Number. 


Froportion. 






5,690 
5,222 


100 to 108*9 or 13 
97*7 to 100 or 12 




• 


■ #^y »♦»*■»•>» 





In this period, however, the excess arose in the first ten years, 
from 1814 to 1823, as from 1824 to 1833 the deaths of the males 
exceed the deaths of ifhe females by 5. Tlie di£Perence in the number 
of deaths of each sex, from 1814 to 1 833, will be seen in the succeed- 
ing table. 



Ttlurs. 


BxcessofDeathib 


Years. 


Excess of Deaths. 


Males. 


Females. 


Vales. 


Females. 


1S14 


.... 

.... 

• 
«... 

.... 

.... 

t.ta 


76 
30 
58 
10 
82 
58 
37 
61 
8 
5S 


1824 


2 

6 

43 

• • • • 

29 

• ■•• 

• ••• 

11 
15 




1815 


1825 




1816 


1826 




1817 


1827 


7 


1818 


1828 




1820... 


1830 


15 
64 


1821 


1831 


14 


1822 


1832 




1823 


1833 












..§• 


473 


105 


100 



The excess was not, therefore, constantly on the side of the 
females. 

Having considered the actual mortality, and the relative number 
of deaths of each sex, our attention will now be directed to the fluctua- 
tion in the rate of mortality at different periods of life. Beginning 
from the birth we shall find that the first day of existence exhibits a 
very heavy mortality, and that only 1 infant in about 5 survives it. 
The second day is three times less fatal than the first, and the third is 
less dangerous in a twofold degree than the second. In subsequent 
days the mortality subsides less rapidly, but still as regularly. In fact, 
the first month is very fatal, as about one-half of the children who die 
in their first year are carried off during that period, which is eleven 
times more fatal than any subsequent month : 6*85 children in 100 
births are dead at the expiration of the first month. 

Between the first and second months the mortality decreases in the 
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proportion of 4-}- to I, from the second to ihe third the proportion is 
2 to 1, and 3 to 2 between the third and sixth months. The decrease 
is less perceptible in the last six months of the first year, in the course 
of which infants die in the proportion of 1 in 7*2 births. 

The rate of mortality at subsequent periods of life may be seen in 
the following table^ which, exhibits, at different ages, the proportionate 
number of deaths, and of those who surviye; with the number of 
individuals in proportion to ] death, during the last part of the six- 
teenth century*, and in the seyenteenth, eighteenth, and the first 
third of the nineteenth oenturyf. 





Per Centage Proportions of Deaths. 


Ages. 


Sixteenth 


Seventeenth 


Eighteenth 


Nineteenth 




Century. 


Century. 


Centuxy. 


Century. 


1 year 


25-92 
8-40 
4-67 
5-36 


23-72 
6-99 
5-05 
5-24 


20-12 
4-85 
3-55 
4-64 


1512 


2 years 


4-34 


3 „ 


2*32 


4 to 5 years 


2*62 


6 „ 10 „ 


7-59 


6-60 


5-75 


3-63 


11 „ 15 „ 


4-52 


3-68 


2-48 


2-50 


16 „ 20 „ 


4-65 


3-86 


2-69 


3-30 


21 „ 25 „ 


3-74 


3-67 


3-28 


3-85 


26 „ 30 „ 


5-28 


3-90 


3-25 


3-47 


31 „ 40 , 


9-28 


7-64 


6-64 


6-54 


41 „ 50 „ 


6-25 


7-31 


7-34 


8-46 


51 „ 60 „ 


5-76 


7-39 


9-47 


11-56 


61 „ 70 , 


4*50 


6-89 


11-41 


14-35 , 


71 „ 80 „ 


2-90 


5-61 


1001 


12-47 


81 „ 90 „ 


0-95 


208 


402 


4-96 


Above 90 „ 


0-23 


0-37 


0-50 


0*51 




10000 


100-00 


100-00 


10000 




Per Centage Proportions of Surrivers. 


Ages. 


Sixteenth 


Seventeenth 


Eighteenth 


Nineteenth 




Century. 


Century. 


Century. 


Century. 


1 year 


74-08 


76-28 


79-88 


84-88 


2 years 


65-68 
6101 
55-65 


69-29 
64-24 
59-00 


75-03 
71-48 
66-84 


80*54 


3 „ 


78-22 


4 to 5 years 


75-60 


6 „ 10 „ 


48-06 


52-40 


61-09 


71*97 


11 » 15 „ 


43-54 


48-72 


58*61 


69-47 


16 ,. 20 „ 


38-89 


44*86 


55-92 


66*17 


21 „ 25 „ 


35-15 


41-19 


52-64 


62-32 


26 „ 30 „ 


29-87 


37-29 


49-39 


58-85 


31 „ 40 , 


20-59 


29-65 


42-75 


52-31 


41 „ 50 „ 


14-34 


22-34 


35-41 


43*85 


51 „ 60 , 


8-58 


14-95 


25-94 


32-29 


61 „ 70 „ 


4-08 


8-06 


14r53 


17*94 


71 „ 80 „ 


1-18 


2-45 


4-52 


5-47 


81 „ 90 


0-23 


0-37 


0-50 


0-51 


Above 90 „ 














•••• 


• ••• 


• ••« 




• ••• 


•••• 


tt«« 


• ••• 



The last 41 years, with a few exceptions. 



t The first 33 years. 
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Number of Individuals to 1 Death. 


'Ages. 


Sixteenth 


Seventeenth 


Eighteenth 


Nineteenth 




Century. 


Century. 


Century. 


Century. 


1 year 


3*85 


4-21 


4*97 


6*61 


2 years 


8*81 


10-91 


16-47 


19*55 


3 ,, 


14*07 


13-72 


21-13 


39*02 


4 to 5 years 


11-38 


12-26 


15-40 


29*85 


6 „ 10 „ 


7-32 


8-93 


11-62 


20*82 


11 „ 15 „ 


10-62 


14-24 


24-63 


28*78 


16 „ 20 „ 


9-36 


12-62 


21-78 


21*05 


21 „ 25 „ 


10-39 


12-22 


1705 


17*19 


26 „ 30 „ 


6-65 


10-56 


16-19 


17*96 


31 „ 40 „ 


3-21 


4-88 


7-44 


9*00 


41 „ 50 „ 


3-29 


4-05 


5-82 


6-18 


51 „ 60 „ 


2-49 


3-47 


3-75 


3*79 


61 „ 70 „ 


1-90 


2-16 


2-27 


2*25 


71 „ 80 „ 


1-40 


1-43 


1-45 


1*44 


81 „ 90 „ 


1-24 


1-17 


112 


1*10 


Above 90 „ 


•■•• 


• ••• 


*••* 


• ••• 




•••* 


• ••• 


•••• 


• ••• 



By comparing the mortality in tlie sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, we shall perceive that the proportionate number of deaths has 
decreased in the first and second years in the proportion of nearly 2 to 
1 ; in the period from three to fifteen years of 3 to J ; from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of 2 to 1 ; from twenty-six to forty years of 3 to 
1; and from forty-one to fifty years of 2 to 1. Between one and fifty 
years of age, therefore, the mortality of the present century has been 
two or threefold less than it was between the same ages in the six- 
teenth century. But from the age of fifty-one to sixty the number of 
deaths has only decreased in the proportion of 1^ to 1 ; from sixty-one 
to seventy, scarcely -J-; and between seventy-one and eighty the pro- 
portionate mortality of the two centuries only differs to the amount of 
•^. After eighty years of age the sixteenth century has the advantage, 
as, from eighty-one to ninety, proportionably more individuals die in the 
nineteenth than was the case in the sixteenth century; the proportions 
of deaths at that period of life being 100 in 124 individuals in the six- 
teenth, and 100 in 109 in the nineteenth century, or ^ in favour of 
the sixteenth century. Of 100 individuals at eighty years of age, 
there reached the age of ninety, 19*6 per cent, in the sixteenth; 14-9 
per cent, in the seventeenth; 11 per cent, in the eighteenth; and 9*4 
per cent, in the nineteenth century ; so that the number of persons 
who live to ninety years of age has diminished, not on the absolute 
number of deaths, but on that of the individuals of eighty, upon whom 
the calculation should be made. 

This diminished duration of life is even more perceptible above the 
age of ninety. In the sixteenth century, of 32 individuals at that 
age, 12 attained the age of 100, and 3 exceeded that term ; a proportion 
of 0-468 at 100, or 100 in 213 at 90. In the seventeenth century, of 
196 at 90, 37 lived to 100, and beyond it 16; a proportion of 0270 at 
100, or 100 in 369 at 90. In the eighteenth century, of 339 at 90 there 
were 12 alive at 100, and 15 also reached ages above 100 : a proportion 
of 0*079 at 100, or 100 in 1250 at 90; and in the nineteenth century 103 
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at 90 give but 1 indiTUhud who attuned the age of 101 : a proportion 
of 0'009 at that age, or 1 who Hved till then out of 103 at the age of 90. 
Therefoie, of the nnmber of indmdoalB at the age of 90, nearly one-half 
lived to the age of 100 or beyond it in the sixteenth, more than one-fourth, 
in the seventeenth, and one-twelfth in the eighteenth, but scarcely more 
than 1 in 1 00 exhibit that prolongation of life in the nineteenth century. 
The figures of the probable duration of life lead to similar results, 
for we find, at the ages of 70 and 80, in the four centuries respectively, 
that the probable life i 



Yean. 



70. 
80. 



Sixteenth 
Century. 



703 
6*22 



Centary. 



7-18 
6-87 



Ceatiuy. 



7-93 
4-40 



Nineteenth 
Gentiizy. 



6-76 
3*84 



In each century, therefore, at the age of 70, the probable duration 
of life has remained very nearly the same; but at the age of 80, it has 
continually diminished. 

The next table affords a comparison of the proportionate longevity 
in Geneva, and France and Belgium united. 





Geneva (1814-33). 






Fnuioe and Belgii]]n.'--H. Bnrdach. 








Teeiv. 








Te». 


Of 2 IndiTidnals, 


oae wiU tttain.... 


4& 


Qf2 iwi 


lifMlaa 


h^omwSltMm^^ 23 


3 


tf 


99 


•#•* 


60 


3 


»» 


tf 


..^ 4$ 


4 


»9 


91 


• ••• 


66 


4 


ft 


ft 


«.. 58 


5 


tf 


99 


• ••• 


69 


5 


99 


9f 


.... 63 


6 


»» 


m 11 


• ••• 


72 


6 
7 

8 


91 
11 
19 


99 
99 
99 


.... 67 
.... 70 
.... 7% 


7 


11 


99 


««•« 


73 


9 


»» 


t» 


M.. 73 


8 


>1 


9* 


• > •• 


74 


10 


91 


11 


... 74 


9 


>1 


91 


t • •• 


75 


11 


91 


f» 


•u. /9 


10 


11 


11 


• •>• 


76 


12 


11 


11 


.... 76 


11 


11 


19 


• •-•« 


77 


13 


19 


tf 


.... 77 


12 


99 


11 


•**• 


78 


14 


tt 


>f 


,... 78 


14 


»9 


»» 


«••• 


79 


16 


9t 


f9 


.... 79 


17 


11 


11 


»••« 


80 


18 


19 


99 


.... 80 


20 


11 


11 


• ••• 


81 


21 


91 


f> 


.... 81 


22 


11 


11 


#•■• 


62 


25 


91 


99 


.... o£ 


28 


19 


>f 


• ••« 


83 


30 


1* 


ff 


.«. 83 


37 


1» 


19 


• ••• 


84 


36 


M 


ff 


• M. OV 


48 


91 


*l 


• ••• 


85 


43 


»» 


t* 


.... 85 


64 


11 


*> 


• ••• 


86 


51 


>J 


>» 


.... 66 


62 


11 


l» 


•••• 


87 


60 


a 


ff 


... 87 


102 


iy 


99 


• ••• 


86 


70 


11 


f) 


.... oQ 


138 


11 


99 


• »•• 


89 


100 


ft 


}t 


.... ov 


194 


11 


»» 


»••*• 


90 


120 


^9 


9« 


...- 90 


222 


19 


19 


•»•• 


91 


170 


99 


ff 


.... 91 


320 


11 


>1 


• ••• 


92 


250 


99 


99 


.... 92 


363 


11 


11 


• »•• 


93 


350 


19 


y» 


.... 93 


518 


99 


11 


• •»• 


94 


50e 


tf 


9J 


.... «t% 


727 


11 


11 


• ••• 


95 


700 


t) 


>9 


.... 95 


1,090 
2,180 
5,453 


19 
91 

91 


19 
19 




96 

97 
98 


1,000 
1,400 
1,900 


9-9 


99 

ft 


.... 97 

.... Sn> 
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Some interest attaches itself to the Receding table, which shows 
out of how many men bom at the same time the diffisreitt ages will be 
feaehed by one of their number. It is divided into three periods, the 
first of which is termed the normal durcUion cflife: the numb^ of 
men increase regularly by unities, and the ages in a contrary manner. 
The second is ooBsi<kred as the nomud ep^ch ^mortality: the num- 
bers of men, and the ages, increase together regularly, and by unities. 
The third is called mn tm-narmal epoch : the numbers of men increase 
largely and without regularity, and the ages by unities, and in 
cxmtinuity. 

According to this table, C^eneya has a supeiiority orer France and 
Belgium up to the age of 83, which embraces -f^ of her population. 

Let us now proceed to investigate the causes of the prolongation of 
life in the greater part of the several ages, and of the diminution in 
the term of existence of individuals who have attained an advanced 

age- 

We haye already states! that the mortality during the first year is 

BOW twofold less heavy than it was in the sixteenth century. Amongst 
the general causes of this result, we may class the diminished fruit^l- 
ness of marriages, and the more general nursing of children by their 
mothers. But as these causes only develope themselves gradually, the 
result, if due to them alone, should have gradually appeared also ; and 
this has not been the case; for the diminution, which was scarcely 
one-third from .the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, only became 
of importamce in the beginning of the nineteenth. It appears that this 
sudden improyement may be mainly attributed to yaccination, the 
introduction of which is about contemporary with the present century. 
And in confirmation of the good which has flowed from that precious 
diacoyery of Jenner, we have seen that, since the period of its introduc- 
tion, the mortality between the ages of 3 and 10 years has decreased, 
in a threefold degree, to what it was in the sixteenth century; and it 
is at that period of life that the small-pox is the most fatal. DavUlard 
has shown that 25 in 26 deaths by that disease occur during the fiirst 
ten years. 

If the mortality in early childhood has been so considerably dimi- 
nished by a medical discovery, and if art cannot proportion ably influ- 
ence it in later years, it follows that the improvement eflected in early 
life will not be succeeded by a corresponding good progress at more 
advanced ages, and, therefore, that the mortaiUty which happens in the 
early periods of life will not be a proper criterion by which to compare 
the mortality, at diflerent ages, of distinct populations, or even of one 
and the same population. And this is exemplified by what has 
occurred at Geneva from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The diminution of mortality in the nineteenth century was very con- 
siderable during the first 10 years of life, and very feeble between 10 
and 30 ye^urs. In the eighteenth century, from the birth to 10 years, 
1 i«&nt died in 2*57; in the nineteenth, 1-in 3*57: and from 10 to 30 
years, in the eighteenth century, 1 in 5*22; and 1 in 5*48 in the niner 
teenth. The improvement in the latter period is barely one-seventh 
of that in the former. The increase of the average life from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century is also inferior in comparison 
with the ^minutkm of the mortality in l^e first year. 
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This example prorea tbat longeyit^ should be compared with 
hmnan life in the aggregate, in the periods or countries to be investi- 
gated, as the comparison will not be so accurate if it is founded on a 
2)articular epoch of life. 

From one centurj to another, the proportionate mortality between 
the ages of 10 and 50 jears has continued to decrease regularly and 
progressively. The principal causes which have contributed to so 
desirable a result are, doubtless, the spread of better means, the 
improved knowledge of medical treatment, larger, better-ventilated, 
and more suitable dwellings, more wholesome and more abundant food, 
the cessation of fearful pestUences, and the precautions taken against 
them, and an improved and better-regulated-mode of living. 

It is a great advantage that the superior vitality has appeared at 
the most important age, and that thereby a larger number of indi- 
viduals survive the period of childhood, and attain an age when they 
can direct their powers to promote the general welfare. 

Old age, however, has not participated in the prolongation of life. 
Instead of gradually advancing to a patriarchal term, it has retro- 
graded in the scale of existence, and the number of its years has 
decreased. 

A comparison of the relative numbers of the births and deaths is of 
importance in vital statistics, and the following table provides inform- 
ation on that part of the subject :— 



• 


Malec 


FemalML 


Total. 


Years. 


Exceasof 
Births. 


Exoenof 
Deaths. 


Exoeasof 
Births. 


Excess of 
Deaths. 


Exoeasof 
Births. 


Exceasof 
Deaths. 


1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


37 
24 
29 
36 
65 
20 
26 
17 
64 
17 
36 

• ••• 

18 
•••• 
35 
67 
45 

• ••• 

• ••* 


15 

•••• 
•••• 
•••• 

•••• 

•••t 
25 

25 

•••« 

•••• 

•••• 

4 

1 


4 
14 

• •«« 

• »•• 

21 

•.1. 

•••• 

• •.. 

•••• 
.... 

19 

• ••• 

12 


135 

•••• 
36 

•••« 

41 
35 
.... 
18 
28 
35 
17 

4 
28 
11 
20 

2 
25 

78 

•••• 


41 

43 

»••« 

30 
41 

7 
.... 
30 
•.«. 
32 

• ••• 

7 

33 
32 
64 

*••. 
11 


150 

12 

5 

..<« 

^ •••• 

11 

.... 

53 
45 

.... 

82 


Total.... 


526 


70 


70 


513 


371 


358 



In the twenty years, the births were in excess twelve, and the 
deaths seven years, and in one year (1824) their numbers were equal. 
In the case of the males, the births generally surpassed the deaths; 
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and with the females, the contrary happened as frequently. The total 
births of the males exceeded their deaths by 456 ; the total deaths of 
the females exceeded their births by 443 ; and the total births of both 
sexes exceeded their deaths by 13. 

It is curious to observe that, in Geneva, as well as elsewhere, more 
males than females are born, and that more females than males die. 
This contradictory result happens in equal proportions, thus : 



Births. 

Males 108-2 or 13 

{■emales 100 12 



Deaths. 

Females 108-9 or 13 

Males 100 12 



and is accounted for by the emigrations and immigrations, the males 
taking the chief part in the former, and the females in the latter. The 
trifling excess of births which is shown in the preceding paragraph, 
must, 'should it continue so small, lead to a stationary population. 
But a population never remains completely in statu qrw; and in Geneva, 
formerly, there was an excess of births over the deaths, which at first 
diminished, and now has nearly vanished. This circumstance helps to 
prove how feeble are the calculations by which the period when a 
population will be doubled is attempted to be fixed. Such attempts 
might raise the supposition that fecundity, longevity, mortality, and 
the relation of births to deaths, follow an identical course in a long 
series of years ; but this is never the case. 

A very dense population has an inferior fecundity, and a popula- 
tion not very fruitful has a low rate of mortality. 

If, in order to ascertain the time when the population of Geneva 
would have doubled, a calculation had been made on the excess 
of births, from 1G95 to 1740, three centuries and a-half would have 
been named as the period required. But had the diminished excess 
between 1786 and 1791 been taken for the basis of such a calculation, 
more than seven centuries would have been necessary for the realisa- 
tion of the desired result. At present the births and deaths are 
nearly equal in number, and the population of Geneva exceeds, by 
one-half, its amount at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The stagnation in the movement of a population represents the con- 
dition of a town where there is scarcely proper space for the inhabi- 
tants, where the population is abundant, and where the fecundity 
of marriages is reduced to its minimum^ 

A comparison of the general prosperity of the Genevese, with their 
great longevity, will serve to strengthen the hypothesis of Muret, that 
^'Hhe duration of life in each country is in an inverse ratio to the 
fecundity." And this position was maintained by M. d'lvernois, who 
remarked that " long life in men is accompanied by a comparatively 
small number of births;' and by such a ratio of births the complement 
of the human race is preserved and its welfare promoted." 

From the statements concerning the mortality, we may obtain some 
interesting and valuable information respecting the average duration of 
life. On this subject approximate figures are too frequently brought 
forward, and in this way: if a table mdicates ICO deaths between 20 
and 30 years of age, 25 years are given as the average duration of life; 
but this calculation is not sufficiently precise, and the following ob- 
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aervaiions are founded on the actual darations in years, months, and 
dajSy of the lives of the individuals who died. 



Of 5,222 males that died from 1814 to 1833, the ages of 3 
were not known; the remaining 5,219 liTedi in the aggre- 
gate, 200,797 yean, 11 monthi, and 21 days, giving an Y. 
average life of. < 38 

Of 5,690 femalei that died in the same period, the agei of 2 
were not known; the other 5,688 lived, in the aggregate, 
242,977 years, 8 months, and 28 days, giving an average 
life of 42 

10,907 individuals of both sexes lived 443,775 years, 8 months, 
and 19 days, giving an average life of 40 



H. 
5 



n. 

21 



8 28 



8 



In the registers of this mortality the ages of the adults are generally 
represented by the number of years completed, while fractional parts of 
the years are neglected. Were we^ on this account, to add 3 months 
23 days to the average life of the two sexes when taken together, 41 
years would then represent the average life. For a town population 
this average of the duration of life is considerable. In 1766, Muret 
estimated the average life in the Pays de Yaud, where the population 
is chiefly agriculture, at 35 years and 5 months. 

Hitherto, in Geneva, the average of life has progressively increased 
in duration, and the following table sets forth the progress from the 
end of the sixteenth century to the year 1833. 



Periods. 


Males. 


Females. 


▲veragesof 
both Sexes. 


Centei^bxud 
Increase. 


End of 16th Cen.) 

tnry / 

I7th Century 

1701 to 1750 

1751 „ 1800 

1801 „ 1813 

1814 „ 1833 


Y. M. D. 

•ttt t««« 

29 2 26 
31 10 12 
35 29 
38 5 21 


Y. M. D. 

•ttt tttt 
•••• •'%• 

35 8 22 

36 11 17 

41 5 25 

42 8 18 


Y. M. D. 

21 2 20 

25 8 2 
32 7 22 
34 6 11 
38 6 
40 8 7 


100 

120 
153 
162 
181 
191 



The increase in the seventeenth century was considerable, but it 
became much greater in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
During the ten years from 1824 to 1833 the average duration of life 
was rather lower than in .the, ten years from 1814 to 1823, as the 
following figures will show : — 





MalM. 


] 


Finales. 


Average. 


1814 to 1823.... 
1824 „ 1833.... 


Years. Mths. Days. 
38 10 28 

38 1 15 


Years. 
42 

42 


Mths. Bays. 
7 4 

10 


Yean. Mths. Days. 
40 11 2 

40 5 22 


Difference ... 


"0 9 13 


+ 


2 26 


-0 5 10 



As the decrease happens only in the case of the males, it may be a 
usual rather than a casual variation. 
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The average duration of life Taries^ to some extent, in different 
years. Between the years of the highest and lowest averages for both 
sexes, the difference amounted to rather more than nine years ; but in 
consecutive periods the averages are more regular, and the differences 
trifling. Thus, from 1 814 to 1833, in periods of five years, the averages 
of the duration of life were— 

1814 to 1818 41 

1819 „ 1823 40 10 

1824 „ 1828 40 1 

1829 „ 1833 40 9 

Greatest difference 11 months. 

Notwithstanding the common notion that the stronger of the two 
sexes possesses a superior vitality, the fact that the superiority belongs 
to the weaker sex, has long been observed, and frequently exhibited in 
the mortality-tables of many writers. In the table of M.M. Cramer 
and Joly, which relate to Geneva during the eighteenth century, the 
following result appears : — 

35,603 females died^ who had livedo in the aggregate, 

1,294|914 years; their average life was 36*37 yean. 

32,376 males died, who had Uved^ in the aggregate^ 

990,995 years ; their average life was 30*60 „ 

/ III III I 

Difference in favour of the females 5*77 „ 

This law has continued to operate since that period^ but to a less 
though varying extent, in different years. From 1814 to 1833 the 
average life of each sex was — 

Years. Mths. Days. 

Females 42 8 18 Ill to 100 

Males 38 5 21 100 „ 90 



The difference bemg... 4 2 27 

It is a vain endeavour to explain this phenomenon, as some authors 
do, by describing the life of men as more boisterous, more subject to 
the influence of destructive agents, as burdened with the wearying 
labours of life, excited by political passions, exposed to the hazards of 
warfare, the dangers of the ocean and other perils, and encompassed 
with a crowd of passions in every stage of excess ; for if we carefully 
investigate the superior vitality of females, we shall discover that its su- 
periority is at the highest point before birth, as only 77 females to 100 
males are still-bom, that it is still strong in the first year^ and that it 
gradually lessens and becomes unimportant in the adults, so that the 
phenomenon is scarcely perceptible at the age when the above per- 
nicious causes would begin to exert an influence. . But, without 
asserting that they have no kind of connection with this phenomenon, 
we may infer that it springs from a primeval law of our nature, from a 
predisposition in our first being, from the peculiar constitution of each 
sex, and from the destiny decreed by the Almighty. 

The average superior vitality of the female is represeijted by very 
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nearly the same figures which show the proportionate excess in the 
eonception of males. Thus — 



Ayerage life of femalef 100 

males 90 



ff 



Conoeption of males 100 

females .... 91*5 



99 



3 



D. 
10 



Having considered the average duration of life, wc proceed to 
notice the probable duration of life, which the following figures will 
determine for the period from 1814 to 1833 : — 

Of 5,222 males who died, the ages of 5^219 were known; 
2,609i is the half of the latter numher; at 41 years, 
2,600 were dead ; at 42 years, 2,634 ; their probaUe life t. 
was therefore 41 

Of 5,G90 females who died, the ages of 5,688 were known; 
2,844 is the half of the latter number; at 48 years, 
2,816 were dead; at 49 years, 2,871; their probable life 
was therefore 48 

Of 10,912 males and females who died, the ages of 10,907 
were known ; 5,453^ is the half of the latter number ; at 
45 years, 5,466 were dead ; at 46 years, 5,539 ; their 
probable life was therefore 45 

The increase in the prohable duration of life, from the end of the 
sixteenth century to 1833 appears in the next table. 
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Periods. 



End of the 16th) 

Centary j 

17th Centary 

1701 to 1750 

1751 „ 1800 

1801 „ 1813 

1814 „ 1833 



Probable Duration 
of Life. 



Years. 

8 

13 
27 
31 
40 
45 



Mths. Days. 
7 26 



3 

9 
3 
8 




16 

13 

5 

• . ■ • 

29 



Proportionate 
Increase. 



100 

153 
321 
361 
470 
521 



Although the figures for the first of the above periods are not, 
perhaps, sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the pro- 
bablo duration of life was actually augmented five-fold in three 
centuries, yet a progressive increase is very apparent, and in a superior 
ratio to that of the increase of the average duration of life. The 
population of Geneva has doubled its numbers in three centuries, but 
the advance of its real and productive value^ in the same period, has 
more than doubled the numerical increase. 

A difierence in the probable duration of life occurred between the 
ten years from 1814 to 1823, and the ten years from 1824 to 1833. 
In these two decennial periods, the probable life was— 





Males. 


Females. 


ATecage for both Sexes. 


1814 to 1823.... 
1824 „ 1833.... 


Years. Mths. 
43 2 

39 7 


Days. 

18 




Years. 
48 

49 


Mths. Days. 
18 16 




Years. Mths. Days, 
45 10 17 

44 6 6 


Difference 


-3 7 


18 


+ 


10 16 


-1 4 11 



1 
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During the last of these periods, the probable life of the females 
increased, whilst that of the males decreased — a result similar to tha* 
in the average life, but more prominent in this instance. But calculat 
tions respecting the probable life should be based on numerous observa- 
tions during a series of years, as the figures relating to it vary, in 
different years, in twice as great a proportion as the figures which 
relate to the average life. 

According to the mortality-tables of Geneva for the eighteenth 
century, 

YeafB. 

Hie probable life of females was « 32'60 

„ ofmales 25*76 

Saperiority of the females 6*84 

This superiority still exists, and from 1814 to 1833 it was found to 
be in the following proportion : — 

Years. Mths. Days. Proportions. 

Probable life of females .... 48 6 3 117*5 to 100 

tf ofmales 41 3 10 100 ,, 85 

Superiority of the females 7 2 23 

As a further illustration of the superior vitality of females, we 
may add that this superiority, which is very great at the birth, suffers 
a decrease of one-half at the age of 1 year; that it remains nearly 
stationary from 5 to 20 years ; from 20 to 30 years, it is a third less ; 
at 40 years, it does not amount to more than 15 months; at 60 years, 
it is very trifling ; and at 70 years, it is scarcely perceptible. The 
aged of both sexes appear to possess nearly an equal chance of living a 
few years beyond three-score-and-ten. 

The following table exhibits the amount of the female's superior 
average life and probable life at different periods, from the birth to 70 
years of age : — 



Perioils. 



At the birth 

„ 1 year.., 

ff 5 years 

„ 10 „ 

„ 20 „ 

M 30 „ 

„ 40 „ 

„ 50 „ 

„ 60 „ 

„ 70 „ 



Average Life. 



Years. 
7-23 
3*10 
2*90 
2-89 
2-39 
1*52 
1*29 
1*26 
0*92 
0*19 



ProtMtbleLlfe. 



Years. 



4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



24 
19 
83 
92 
10 
32 
23 
0*98 
0-62 
0*35 



The following few calculations, founded on what has preceded, may 
not be uninteresting : — ^At or about the sixth month of pregnancy, it is 
72 to 1 that one child only will be born ; 17 to 1 that the child will be 
bom alive; and, if born alive, it will be 13 to 12 that the child will be 
a boy; and, if a boy, it will be 1 to 1 that he will live to 41 years 
3 months ; and should the child be a girl, it will be 1 to 1 that she 
will live to 48 years and six months. 
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At OeneTfty the probable life was inferior to the avera^ life» until 
the beginniDg of the present century, when the inferiority passed to 
the average life* From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, the 
following were the respeotiTe amounts and proportions of the average 
and probable life : — 





Sixteenth 
' Century. 


SeTenteenth 
Oentmy. 


Kiffhteenth 

Gcntnry: 

1 


1801 to 1833. 


Average 


Tears. 
21-21 

8-65 


Years. 
25-67 

13-29 


Years. 
33-62 

29-50 


Years. 
Probable.... 4308 


Probable 


Ayerage .... 39-69 




Difference.... 


12-56 


12-38 


4-12 


Difference 3'39 



ProportioDS. 




From 1801 to 1813, the superiority of the probable over the 
average life was but 2 years and 2 months; between 1814 and 1833, 
it doubled, and was— - 



Years. Mths. Days. 

Probable 45 29 

Average 40 8 7 



Proportions. 
100 to 110-7 
90-2 to 1000 



.Superiority.... 4 



22 



But this superiority of the probable life is not uniform at difierent 
periods of life ; and, in fact, at a certain age, it ceases, and the average 
life takes the superiority, and maintains it, in a small ratio, to the end 
of life, as the following figures will prove — the plus sign signifying the 
superiority of the probable life, and the minus its inferiority to the 
average life :— 



Years. 

At the buth + 4-40 

„ 1 year + 5*06 

5 years + 4-05 



»» 



10 



ft 

„13 

„20 

„25 

„30 



** 



tt 
t» 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



3-54 
3-20 
2-30 
1-63 
0-88 



Years. 

At 35 years + 036 

- 0-02 

- 0-97 

- 1-29 

- 1-55 

- 1-38 

-- 0-76 

- 0-63 



„39 
„50 
»60 
70 
80 



if 



>t 

„90 
»95 



f} 



»» 



>t 



»» 



91 



If 
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The average life and the probable life, calculated from the birth, 
increase to a certain period, at which they respectively reach their 
maximum, and from thence they continually decrease, until the most 
advanced age is attained. From the birth, the average life increases 
until 3 years of age, when it is at its maximum of 47*53 : years, and 
decreases at the age of 4. The probable life increases until 2 years of 
age, when it is at its maximum of 52 17 years, and decreases at the 
age of 3. No very great difference exists between these two maxima, 
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and were they established on more extensive calculations, perhaps they 
would be more equal. Towards the fifth year, the average life, being 
on the decrease, equals the aihount it was at the birth, and the pro- 
bable life does the same between the third and fourth years. Some 
light may be thrown on the principle of this successive increase and 
decrease by the following illustration: — Let us suppose the occur- 
rence of a large number of births at a certain period, and the majority 
of the childreft then bom to be robust and healthy, and the minority 
to be weak and sickly.* Now, in calculating the average life and the 
probable life, it is necessary to found the calculations on the number of 
the children who are bom alive, including those who have actually 
breathed, if only for an hour (and in the calculations for the period 
between 1814 and 1833, only positive still-births have been excluded). 
But amongst the large number of new-bom children there must be 
several who have but a precarious existence, and who die in a few 
days, or months, or at a very early age, either on account of bodily 
ailments or want of proper care. By including these in the calcula- 
tions, we must evidently lower the average and probable rate of 
vitality which ought to represent the presumed longevity of healthy 
children, who are destined to live at least for some years. 

As the sickly children die, so does the probable life of the healthy 
increase ; and in consequence of many deaths talking place soon after 
birth, the probable life is subject to a rapid increase. 

The probable life of a child who has lived 1 day is 14 months 
superior to that of a child just bom ; of a child 2 days' old, it is 20 
months superior ; and at 3 days' old, the child possesses a superiority 
of 2 years. At the end of the first month, the superiority is 4 years^ 
and at the end of the first year, it is more than 6 years. The supe- 
riority does not cease until the second year, when the probable life is 
at its maximum, and the child has then gained 7 years. At this 
period, the young generation is entirely free from the early-doomed 
and ephemeral children. 

Daring the increasing vitality, the child who lived a certain num- 
ber of days or months, gained, not only the time of its existence 
between the inferior and superior age, but also the quantity by which 
the probable life of the superior exceeded the probable life of the 
inferior age. 

Let us now investigate the period of decrease. It has before been 
observed that the average life continually decreased from 3, and the. 
probable life from 2 years. But we may easily understand that a man 
by living one year of actual life, does not lose a whole year of his pro- 
bable lite. In advancing one year in his career, he has increased the 
age at which he will probably die, that is to say, that, although there 
remains in reality a less time for him to live than there was a year 
before, the time which probably remains for him to live, if added to 
the time he has already lived, will form a total superior to that of his 
probable life and age in the preceding year. This position will be 
made more clear by the following example : — ^The probable life of an 
individual at 21 years of age is 39 years and 1 month, which, with the 
21 years already lived, make a totd of 60 years and 1 month. At 22 
years, the probable life is 38 years and 5 months, which, with the 22 
years already lived, make a total of 60 years and 5 months. And i 
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the age at which he will probably die had not increased in the year 
expired between the ages of 21 and 22, he would have had a probable 
life of only 38 years and 1 month at the latter age. Thns 4 months 
are gained or added to the aggregate life by living from 21 to 22 years 
of age. The advantage gained in the period of decrease is the time 
which expires between the inferior and the superior age, less the quan- 
tity by which the probable life of the superior age is below that of the 
inferior age. ^ 

The probable life, in its decrease^ does not maintain a uniform rate. 
In the first years which follow the maximum of the probable life, the 
decrease is veiy feeble, and the advantage to vitality is proportionably 
very great. A child of 5 years of age has a probable life of only one 
year less than a child of 2 years, although the former has lived three 
years longer than the latter. 

From 5 to 50 years the decrease of the probable life is more im- 
portant and regular. During that period it decreases in the ratio of 
about 9 months to every year of life, which may be looked upon as an 
average annual gain of three months to the term of life. At the more 
advanced periods of life the decrease is not so considerable, as from 60 
to 70 years the probable life is diminished only by 4 years and a-half, 
from 70 to 80 only by 3 years, and from 80 to 90 by no more than 8 
months. Thus the more advanced in age a person becomes the less 
rapid is the rate of decrease in the probable number of years w^hich 
separate him from the tomb. If from the age of 60 to 70 the rate of 
decrease were the same as it is from 30 to 40, an individual at the age 
of 70 would have a probable life of only 3*42 years; whereas at the age 
of 70, by the actual rate of decrease, a person possesses a probable life 
of nearly double that amount, or 6*76 years. Above 80 years the rate 
of probable life is nearly stationary: it is the same at the ages of 83, 
84, 89, and even 92. At 84, 85, and 86 years of age the average life 
is the same. It results from these observations on the decrease of 
probable life, that it is greatest in the period of life between childhood 
and old age, and least in those two extreme periods of life. 

As the maximum vitality does not appear until the removal of the 
ephemeral and early-doomed children, it follows that a diminished 
mortality of young children is marked by the nearer approach of the 
maximum vitality to the period of birth. The following table exhibits 
the relative proportions between the maximum vitality and the period 
of birth in the average life and the probable life at 'Geneva from the 
sixteenth century to 1813, and the like proportions, in the nineteenth 
century, for France and Belgium, according to Duvillard and Qu6telet, 
compared with the twenty years from 1814 to 1833. 





1814 

to 

1833. 


1801 

to 

1813. 


1761 

to 

1800. 


1701 

to 

1760. 

806 

897 

614 
872 


Seven. 

teenth 

Century. 


Six- 
teenth 
Century. 


Nineteenth 
Century. 




France. 


Belgium. 


4~«,~ /Birth 

Average { Maximum 


1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 


946 
1,000 

902 
964 


826 
947 

718 
940 


631 
773 

294 
674 


521 

644 

191 
521 


706 
904 

451 
862 


790 

554 
957 
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These figures are the proof of a considerable increase of vitality 
during three centuries, especially at the period of childhood. 

In speaking of the yitality of the two sexes we have alluded to the 
superior vitality of the female, and in pursuing that subject we may 
remark that this superiority is very prominent during the first year. 
Thus, in the first day only 1 girl in 65 dies to 1 boy in 42; in the first 
month 1 girl in 17 to 1 boy in 13; and in the first year but 10 girls in 
80 to 10 boys in 66, In the second year the difference, although on 
the decline, is still strongly marked on the contrary. Frpm 6 to 8, and 
especially from 11 to 17 years, fewer boys than girls die; but from 19 
years the superior vitality is again on the side of the girls, with slight 
variations. It is not until 21 years that the sexes become numerically 
equal. From that period the females predominate in proportion to the 
superior vitality which they then possess. At 21 years a man has au 
average life of 35*91 years, and a woman 37*81 years. In 100 births 
there remain, in proportion, at 50 year^ of age, 22*0675 men and 
23*1776 women, which bear the same relative proportion, as 35*91 
and 37*81. 

The following table will show the relative mortality and vitality of 
each sex at different ages, in proportion to 100 births: — 



Ages. 


Males. 


Females. 


Mortality. 


Vitality. 


Mortality. 


Vitality. 


Birth 


4-3319 
1-4043 
10358 
1-7723 


51-9725 
47-6406 
46-2363 
45-2005 
43-4282 

41-2371 

38-8869 

37-1146 

35-9192 

33-6090 

29-7153 

26-4093 

22-0675 

16-0429 

8-5438 

2-5493 

0-1793 

lit* 


2-6348 
0-9116 
0-5830 
1-3846 


480275 


1 month 


45-3927 


1 to 3 monthly 

3 to 6 „ 

6 months to 1 year.... 


44-4811 
43-8981 
42-5135 


Total of 1 year.... 
2 years 


8-5443 

2-1911 
2-3502 
1-7723 
1-1954 
2-3102 
3-8937 
3-3060 
4-3418 
6-0246 
7-4991 
5-9945 
2-3700 
01793 


5,5140 

1-8236 
2-1531 
1-7482 
1-3337 
1-9000 
3-2255 
3-1324 
40194 
5-6572 
7-6498 
6-8564 
2-6934 
0-3208 


40-6899 


2 to 5 years 


38-5368 


5 ,, 10 ,, 


36-7886 


10 ,, 15 , 


35-4549 


15 „ 21 , 


33-5549 


21 „ 30 „ 


30-3294 


30 ,, 40 , 


27-1970 


40 „ 50 „ , 

50 „ 60 ,, 


23-1776 
17-5204 


60 ,, 70 ,, 


9-8706 


70 ,, 80 ,, 


3-0142 


. >» jy ■WW ,, •..•••• 

80 „ 90 ., 


0-3208 


90 ,. 99 , 










51,9725 


480275 






100 births. 





Here we observe that, between 60 and 70 years of age, males and 
females die in almost equal proportions; that at 90 a few more females 
survive than males; but that at 98 there remains but one male and one 
female who died at 99. 
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It has long been customary to divide human life into periods of 
infancy, youth, maturity, and old age ; we will now consider how these 
classifications are confirmed by the probable duration of life. We have 
already stated that the presumed future vitality reached its maximum 
between 2 and 3 years of age : these are the years of infancy; and of 
1 00 deaths 1 9*786 take place in that period. On emerging from infancy, 
at 3 years, the child has a probable life of 52 years, therefore the time 
which elapses between 3 and 55 years will be the period of usual or 
ordinary life, the term probably attained by the children of 3 years; 
the deaths in that period being 40*158 per cent. At 55 years of age 
the probable life is 15, therefore from 55 to 70 we shall enter the 
period of advanced life, during which period the deaths amount to 
21*472 per cent. Beyond 70 years old age is encountered, and the 
remaining 18*584 per cent, disappear. The four periods of life will 
bear the following proportions to the general mortality: 

3 first years, or injkncy 19*786 per cent. 

3 to 55 years, or ordinary life 40*158 

55 to 70 years, or advanced life 21*472 

Above 70 years> or old age 18*584 



it 
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One-fourth is removed at 8 years and 4 months (4 years and 10 
months for the males and 12 years and 9 months for the females); 
one-half at 45 years (41 years and 4 months for the males, and 48 
years 7 months for the females); and three-fourths are no more at Q5 
years and 10 months (64 years for the males, and 67- years for the 
females). 

To show the number of individuals who were of an aofe to labour 
for themselves and others, M. Quetelet, in 1834, produced the following 
proportions for the following countries: for every 100 individuals 
below 15 years there were, above that age : 



In France 220 individuals. 

Sweden 211 

Belgium 200 



»» 



t» 



In England 157 individuals. 

Ireland 143 

United States .... 122 



It 



>» 



The proportion at Geneva is much superior to any of the preceding, 
being 251 to 100. 

We now approach the conclusion of our paper, and turn, in the last 
place, to the consideration of the influence of the seasons. It is well 
known that this influence is less felt iu towns than in the country, as 
the inhabitants of the former can better protect themselves from 
variable temperatures. And in the case of Geneva, the population 
being engaged in handicrafts and manufactures, so that employment 
does not alter in different seasons; the reformed Protestant religion 
(which allows of no carnival, and permits marriage at all periods of 
the year) being that of nearly \ of the population; and as there exists 
no particular circumstance to exert a disturbing influence on the births, 
marriages, and deaths, thoir proportions should exhibit only such 
variations as are caused by solar and atmospheric influence. The first 
table contains the actual number of births from 1814 to 1833, ac- 
cording to the months in which they occurred, with proportions: each 
month is supposed to consist of thirty-one days. 
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Monthn. 


Actual 

Nomben. 


ProporttosB in 
each Month. 


Above and below 
the Avera^. 


Males, 
per Cent. 


Femaiea, 
per Cent. 


January 

February 

March 


959 
904 
1,028 
972 
985 
879 
858 
894 
675 
863 
806 ^ 
902 


1-0338 
1-0702 
1-1082 
1-0828 
1-0619 
0-9792 
0-9249 
0-9638 
0-9747 
0-9303 
0-8978 
0-9724 


+ 0-0338 
+ 0-0702 
+ 0-1082 
+ 0-0828 
+ 0-0619 

- 00208 

- 0-0751 

- 00362 

- 0-0253 

- 0-0697 

- 0-1022 

- 0-0276 


51-51 
53-65 
53-30 
52-98 
54-11 
48-69 
52-68 
53-58 
49-60 
49-59 
51-11 
5210 


48-49 
46-35 
46-70 


April 


47-02 


May 


45-89 


June 


51-31 


July 


47-32 


J 

Auerust 


46-42 


September .... 

October 

November .... 
December 


50-40 
50-41 
48-89 
47-90 




10,925 


12-0000 





According to seasons the proportions ^ili be as follow : — 

AstronomicaL Atmoepherical. 

Winter.... 3*2122 of which are males 52*82 .... 3*0764 of which are males 52-42 

Spring .... 3-1239 „ „ 61-92 .... 32529 „ „ 53-46 

Summer.. 2-8634 „ „ 51*95 .... 2*8679 „ », &1*65 

Autumn.. 2-8005 ,, „ 50-93 .... 2-8028 ,, „ 50-10 



12-0000 



120000 



It will be seen by the table that five of the months were above the 
average and seven below it. 

The following is the monthly order of the fecundity, according to 
the above proportions, together with the months in which the concep- 
tions occurred :— 



Births. March. 


April. 


February. May. January. 


1-1082 


1-0828 


1-0702 1.0619 1*0338 


Conoeptions. June. 


July. 


May. August. April. 


B. June. September. 


December. 


August October. July. Noyember^ 


0-9792 0-9747 


0-9724 


0-9638 0-9303 0*9249 0-8978 


C. September. December. 


March. 


November. January. October. February. 



Although the diflference between one month and another is not very 
great, as the most productive month exceeded the least productive only 
by -J-, periods of increase and decrease may still be observed, which 
divide the year into two great periods, in each of which there are four 
consecutive months, and into two small periods, in each of which there 
are but two consecutive months. The principal period of increase 
commences in December, and terminates in March, the month of the 
maximum of the births ; the principal period of decrease is from April 
to July, the month of the secondary minimum of births ; the secondary 
period of increase consists of August and September, the month of the 
secondary maximum ; and the secondary period of decrease includes 
October and November, the month of the minimum of births. These 
periods will, therefore, stand thus : — 

December. January. February. March. 
Increase, principal period 0-9724 1-0338 1-0702 1 '1082 (principal maximum.) 

March. April. May. June. 
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Aprn. May. Jtme. Jidy. 
DtcreBie, „ ,^ 1*0828 1*0619 0*9792 0*9249 (secondary minimum.) 

JToly. Aogost September. October. 

Aagiut, September. 

Increase^ secondary period 0*9638 0*9747 (secondary mazimam.) 

Noyember. December. 

October. Noyembor. 

Decrease^ „ >» 0*9303 0*8978 (principal minimum.) 

January. Fetoiary. 

The conceptions, less numerous in winter, begin to increase in 
March, reach the average in April, and continue to increase in May 
and June, when they arrive at their maximum. After June, they 
decrease a little, although in July and August they are numerous, and 
above the average. They fall considerabfy in October, rise again in 
November, and equal the numbers of March or September in Decern* 
ber. A decrease occurs in January, and the minimum appears in 
February, 

In proportion to the annual number, the conceptions were ^^V ^^ 
the six warm months, from April to September, and -^^ in the six 
cold months, from October to March. The most productive period 
occurs between the vernal equinox and the summer solstice ; the next 
in the productive order is between the summer solstice and the 
autumnal equinox ; then that from the autumnal equinox to the winter 
solstice ; and, lastly, as the least productive, the period between the 
winter solstice and the vernal equinox. 

The per-centage proportions of th^ births of each sex, according to 
the months, has been given in the first tabic. With regard to the 
conceptions of each sex, if we add the still-births to the births, it will 
be seen that the average is rather exceeded during some months by the 
males, and during five months by the females. Thus : 

February. Augugt. May. Harch. April. December. July. 

Male excess.... 54*04 53*88 53*83 53*44 53*26 52*83 52*38 
Hay. November. August. June. July. March. October. 

November. January. October. September. June.'^ 
Female excess.... 51*29 51*28 50*43 50*21 49*08 

February. April. January. December. September. 

The movement in the monthly proportions, as regards the sexes, is 
not so regular as it is in the case of the general births. It furnishes 
us, however, with the inference that males are conceived in the greatest 
proportion in the months when the general conceptions are most 
numerous ; and this occurs from May to August, when, in comparison 
with the months from December to March, the conceptions are as 
22 to 21. 

With respect to marriages, the influence exercised on them by the 
seasons is probably not very considerable, in consequence of their being 

* June here appears to be below the average, if it is 50 5 and by taking 50, the 
^cess would be 50*92 for the males, which is superior to the female excess in 
Optober and September. 
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more intimately connected with the human will ; and, therefore, we 
haTe but little to observe in reference to marriages and the seasons of 
their occurrence. 

The following table shows the total number of marriages from 1S14 
to 1833, classed according to the months in which they occurred, with 
proportions to mark the relation of the months to the marriages: — 



Months. 


Total 
Number. 


Proportions for 
each Mmth. 


AboYO and below 
the Arenige. 




193 
249 
330 
356 
267 
303 
324 
307 
302 
344 
338 
303 


0-6288 
0-8895 
1-0752 
1-1990 
0-8700 
1-0198 
1-0557 
1-0003 
1-0166 
1-1208 
1-1371 
0-9872 


— 0-3712 


February 


— 0*1105 


March 


+ 00752 


April 


+ 0-1990 


May 


— 0-1300 


Jane 


+ 0-0198 


July 


+ 0-0557 


. " 

AufiTUSt 


+ 0-0003 


September 


+ 0-0166 


October 


+ 0-1208 


November ..: 


+ 0-1371 


December 


— 0-0128 








3,616 


120000 





It will be observed that the months in which there were the fewest 
marriages are the three coldest in the year, December, January, and 
February, and next to them the month of May. On the other hand, 
they were the most frequent in the autumnal months. 

If a comparison is made of the monthly proportion of marriages 
and of conceptions, no particular relation will be found to exist 
between them; for April, although it is the first month with respect 
to the number of marriages, is but the fifth as regards the conceptions ; 
and May, the last month but two for marriages, ranks as third fur 
conceptions. 

In considering the mortality relatively to the seasons, we shall 
find a considerable influence in operation, and that the deaths are 
affected in a greater degree than the births, inasmuch as there is a 
difference of one-third between the months of the highest and lowest 
mortality. 

The variations between one month and another were more violent 
in former times than at present, owing to frequent epidemics. During 
the month of August 1648, there were 152 deaths, whereas in the 
same period of the previous year, there were but 27, and in the same 
period of the following year but 22. In like manner, 275 deaths 
occurred in August 1686, only 38 in the same month of the previous 
year, and no more than 50 in that month of the following year. Such 
differences in the rate of mortality appear most frequently and intensely 
in the summer months. 

The following table sets forth the number of deaths, in periods 
from 1632 to 1833, arranged according to the months, with pro- 
portions to show the monthly variations. 



Iltal tSWMiw of CfeneM. 
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The proportio&fl, aocording to seasons, will 
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* 


Winter 


AstrononiioaL 


Atmospherical. 






3-3935 
2-8953 
2-7850 
2-9262 


3-3160 
3-1352 
2*6063 
2-9225 






Spiinfl: 






r o ., >«..•» »•••... 

Summer 






Autumn 












12-0000 


12-0000 





It will be found, in the different periods comprised in the preceding 
table, that from 5 to 7 months show an excess over the average num- 
ber of deaths. These months always include the four first of the year, 
December, and generally September. May and November are always 
a little below the average, and frequently this is the case with August 
and October. The lowest rate of mortality always appears in efune 
and July. 

With regard to the number of deaths in the table, the months will 
rank in the following order: — January, February, March, April, 
December, September, May, October, August, November, June, and 
July. The months of August and September, which formerly were 
very sickly, by reason, perhaps, of epidemical fevers, are now more 
healthy. During the seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth 
century, January had the greatest number of deaths ; but in subsequent 
periods, the maximum mortality has occurred in February; the mini- 
mum has been invariably in July. 

The periods of increase and decrease in the number of deaths will 
be found to be nearly similar to the like periods in the number of 
i)irth8. As regards the former, there is, in the first place, a period of 
increase which commences in October ox November, and terminates in 
January or February, the month of the maximum mortality. Then 
follows a period of decrease, which begins in February or March, and 
ends in July, the month of the minimum mortality. The increase in 
the number of deaths re-appears in August, and continues until Sep- 
tember, which month, since the eighteenth century, has had the 
secondary maximum. One remaining month, which, since the seven- 
teenth century, has been October, exhibits a second decrease of deatlis, 
and contains the secondary minimum. The following is the movement 
of the mortality in accordance with these periods : — 



November. December. 
Period of increase 09383 1-0369 



January. 
1-1551 (maximuip.) 



ff 



»> 



i> 



February. Sfarch. April. May. June. July, 
decrease 1-1440 1-0944 1*0692 0-9716 0-8545 0-8020 (minimum.) 



second increase 
,j decrease 



August. September. 

0-9498 1-0332 (seoondAry maximum.) 

October. 

0-9510 (secondary minimum.) 



The mortality, therefore, is high during the cold months, and iti 
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the beginning of eptiiuf; it is lower in the samnier eeuon, Imt tiaes 
again in Angnst and September. 

Some light may be thrown on the qnestion of the influence of the 
seasons on the mortality of the two sexes hj the following table, 
which shows the number of deaths of each sex, from 1755 to 1833 
(1812-13 excepted,) according to the months, and the monthly propor- 
tions: — 





Males. 


Femalca. 


Above 


Montht. 


Total 
Humber. 




Total 
Number. 


Ptooportioiia. 


and 

beknr the 

Arerace. 


Jannary 


2,512 
2,343 
2,444 
2,433 
2,053 
1,883 
1,792 
1,983 
2,142 
2,178 
2,041 
2,306 


11323 
1-1593 
11017 
11332 
0-9254 
0-8772 
0-8078 
0-8939 
0-9975 
0-9817 
0-9506 
1-0394 


2,749 
2,610 
2,830 
2,584 
2,319 
1,996 
1,848 
2,100 
2,186 
2,221 
2,121 
2,483 


1-1541 
1-1965 
1-1882 
1-1210 
0-9736 
0-8657 
0-7759 
0-8817 
0-9484 
0-9325 
0-9199 
1-0425 


- 0*0218 


Febraarr 


0*0372 


March 


0-0865 


April 


+ 0*0122 


May 


— 0*0482 


"^^j •••• •• 

Jane 


+ 0-0115 


July 


0-0319 


■"■*/ • 

AnsiiBt 


0-0122 


September 


0-0491 


October 


0*0492 


November 


00307 


December 


— 0*0031 








26,110 


12-0000 


28,047 


12-0000 





We may conclude from these figures that the mortality of the two 
sexes, according to the seasons, does not differ materially; the greatest 
difference is not -^i still the regularity in the occurrence of the diff- 
erences may lead to the following results : — A severe season affects fe- 
males more powerfully than males. During the four winter months, 
from December to March, more females die than males, in the pro- 
portion of 103*35 to 100. In the months of April, June, July, August, 
September, and October, the mortality of the males is greatest, being in 
the proportion of 10d'05 to 100 females. But in May, more females 
than males die, in the proportion of 105*2 to 100; an evidence of the 
more fatal influence of spring on their animal economy in general. 

If a comparison be made of the proportion of births and deaths in 
the different months, it will be perceived that the number of both 
births and deaths is above the average in the first four months of the 
year. The larger number of births at that period of the year may be 
attributed to tne more numerous conceptions in the warm months of 
spring and summer. 

At Geneva, June and July are the months in which conceptions 
are the most numerous, and the mortality the lowest. The reverse is 
the case in February, which is the month of the greatest mortality, 
and, at the same time, of the smallest number of conceptions. Thus 
the maximum of the mortality corresponds with the minimum of the 
conceptions, and vice versd. 

We have now traced the progress of the population of Geneva, in 
the several branches of vital statistics, through many years. In early 
periods, this population, numerically small, was decimated by a heavy 
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mortality^ frequently exposed to fatal pestilences, and produced a com- 
paratively large number of infants^ of whom but a very small minority 
lived to the age of puberty. "With the advance of civilization, and 
the rise of prosperity, marriages became less fruitful, the mortality 
decreased, the duration of life was considerably augmented, and the 
population not only increased in numbers^ but could boast of a much 
larger proportion of men in the prime of life. At the present day, the 
fecundity is at its minimum, longevity is considerable, the small num- 
ber of births and deaths is, perhaps, not equalled in proportion by any 
town population, marriage is contracted at a more advanced period of 
life, the population is nearly stationary, and is increased only by 
immigration and the prolonged duration of life. 

In closing this abstract it is but justice to M. Mallet to observe 
that his memoir can only be properly appreciated by a careful perusal 
of the original. Many useful suggestions and much valuable assist- 
ance will doubtless be derived by subsequent writers from the labours 
of M. Mallet on the important subject of vital statistics. 



Sanitary Siaiistics of the Afetropolis, By B. Thompson Jopliko. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 14th April; 1851.] 

At the present period, when the sanitary condition of towns is justly 
engaging so much public attention, a few observations bearing on vital 
statistics may not be without interest. 

Till within a very recent period, this subject has been almost 
wholly neglected; and whilst every branch of scientific investigation 
has Jbeen steadily on the increase, this alone appears to have been 
passed over as apparently unworthy of attention. Society, with strange 
apathy, seems to have forgotten how much the durability of life 
depends on the physical agents which surround it, and to have paid 
little or no attention to what, with all, must be a primary consider- 
ation — health and longevity. 

Until the establishment of a uniform system of registration, statists 
were denied the means of arriving at anything like a correct estimate 
of the prohabilities of life; and, whilst the means at present in use 
must necessarily be defective, owing to the difl&culty of procuring 
correct returns, yet we may h^pe, at no great distance of time, with 
the present rapid increase of knowledge, to be able to overcome 
f^tacles which now appear insurmountable, and to arrive at more 
satisfactory and correct data. 

To the philosopher, the merchant, and artizan, this subject is of 
great importance, and embraces in its bearing objects of much interest. 
Health, and its relation to longevity, must arrest the attention of all 
who hope to reach the allotted period of life— three-score years and 
ten. Daily experience demonstrates how much lies within the reach 
of man to add to his physical powers, and even to prolong existence; 
and though we cannot hope, through the adoption of sanitary mea- 
stires, to banish from our cities and towns the usual attendant of 
dvilized societies — disease, yet we may reasonably expect, by means 
of well-devised hygienic regulations, to deprive it of much of its 
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maligQancy, and to mitigate in a ^j^reat meaBoie those fiettrlkil epidranics 

vhicu are at once the scourge and terror of ns alL 

When we look at the dense population of London and other chief 
towns of England, and see their husy crowds engaged in the tumul- 
tuous occupations of life, careworn in face, and premaiorely old in hody, 
the reflective mind naturally inquires, what are the causes which pro- 
duce such a state of things, and what their action on the healtii of 
society ? The answer may he found in the weekly hills of moxtalityy 
which show the premature deaths, and the paucity of those who re^ch. 
forty years of age. Ahsorhed in the anxious cares of subsistenee^ the 
great bulk of mankind become indifferent to every other pursuit, and, 
so long as health remains, care little for anything beyond. To this 
cause we must ascribe the general indifference exhibited, not only to 
sanitary measures, but also to the principle of life-assurance, the ne- 
cessity for which, though universallj^ admitted, is individually not felt; 
the old adage constantly supplying its place. 



ti 



All men count all men mortal but themaehes." 



The first subject to which I shall direct attention is that of popula* 
tion. Takinff the years from 1831 to 1841 asa basis for calculation, 
it is purposed finding the number of persons inhabiting London in 1 850, 
and every succeeding 10 years^ for the space of a century, t. 0s., till the 
year 1950. Thus— 

If a — the population at the time of the census in 1831, 
b = the same in 1841, 
e = the period elapsed since 1841, 
and d=: \ + annual rate of increase, 



Then (— jlo^o3i9 = i 
log. b — log. a 



^""^ "^''l0-0219' =H'<^ 

.'. log. b + (log. d X c) = log. of the population at the 

period required. 

By this method the following table was formed :— > 

Table I. 



Year. 




1850 


2,230,910 • 


1860 


2,602,101 


1870 


3,035,051 


1880 


3,540,039 


1890 


4,129,049 


1900 


4,816,062 


1910 


5,617,384 


1920 


6,552,033 


1930 


7,642,095 


1940 


8,913,742 


195a. 


10,396,857 



Raieoflnoraaaa. 



) 



•01515 



From the above table, it appears that the population of Londcm in 
19W will be 4,816,062, supposmg the ratio of increase to continue the 
same ps at present, namely, 1*515 per cent, annually. At the com-. 
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pletion of the century, in 1950, the inhabitants of the metropolifl will 
have reached the enormous amount of 10,396,857. 

On referring to the first and second weekly reports of the Registrar- 
Greneral for the year 1850^ I find that the number of persons in 
London to an acre, in 1849, was 30; of the number to each inha- 
bited house at the same period, 7*4, i. «., in every ten houses there 
Were 74 persons ; and in the third weekly report, that the metropolis 
covered a space of 73,715 acres, or about 115 square miles, including 
Hampstead, Wandsworth, and Lewisham. 

The following table shows the space and number of houses re* 
quired for the inhabitants of London dunng every decennial period from- 
.1850 to 1950 inclusive, assuming that 30 persons live on an acre, 
^d 7*4 in a house :— - 

Tablc II. 



Year- 


Acres. 


Houses. 


Year. 


Acres. 


Houses. 


1850.... 


74,364 


301,474 


1910.... 


187,246 


759,106 


I860.... 


86,737 


361,735 


1920... 


218,401 


885,409 


1870.... 


101,168 


401,142 


1930... 


253,740 


1,032,729 


1880.... 


118,001 


478,384 


1940... 


297.125 


1,204,559 


1890... 


137,635 


557,979 


1950... 


346^62 


1,404,981 


1900... 


160,535 


650,819 









In the above estimate of 30 persons to an acre are included several 
parts of London at present but thinly populated, such as Wandsworth, 
Hampstead, and Lewisham, which accounts for the small number of' 
persons apparently distributed over the above-mentioned space. 

According to the returns of the several water-companies, 155|; 
gallons of water are daily supplied to each inhabited house in London. 
In Table II. it is computed that a house is inhabited by 7*4 peisons, s6^ 
that the average quantity of water supplied to an individual is 21 gaU 
Ions, inclusive of the amount used for buildings, street-waterings, and 
domestic purposes. Table III. has therefore been formed on the assump- 
tion that 21 gallons per diem is the average quantity required :— « 

Table III. 





Year 


Gallons of Water 


Yew. 


Gallons of Water 








Dally. 




Daily. 






1850 


46,849,110 


1910 


117,965,064 






1860 


54,644.151 


1920 


137,592,693 






1870 


63,736,071 


1930 


160,486,095 






1880 


74,340,819 


1940 


187,188,582 


f 




1890 


86,710,029 


1950 


218,333,997 


r 




1900 


101,137,302 






• 



From this table it appears that, in 1850, the quantity of watei; 
that ought to have been supplied to the metropolis was 46,849,110 
gallons, allowing 21 as the average for each person» In 1900, London 
will require 101,137,302 gallons; and in 1950, the amount requisite 
will be 218,333,997 gallons, a quantity the present meane in use wouid 
be wholly incapable of s^ipplying. 

Leaving the quality for future consideration, I purpose showing 
the amount of sewage hourly infiltrating the Thames; and as this is 

Z2 
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the soarce to ^hich we must nitiroatcly look for the cliief supply of 
water to meet increasing demands, it is obvious to all how important a 
subject is the question of its purification, as bearing not only on health, 
but also on national wealth. Regarding the Thames at present as 
little better than a common sewer, it is now calculated the amount of 
excrementitious substances that are daily poured into it. 

Modem physiologists estimate the quantity of solid matter yielded 
by an individual in the course of 24 hours, at about 5 ounces, and the 
average amount of liquid at 2 pints. In the following table, the 
calculation is based on the assumption that 2 pints is the quantity- 
contributed by each person to the sewers of London* :-^ 







Table IV. 








Year. 


Gallons of Sewage 


Year. 


Gallons of Sewage 








Daily. 




Daily. 






1850 


557,728 


1010 


1,404,346 






I860 


650,525 


1920 


1,638,009 






1870 


758.763 


1930 


1,910.549 






1880 


885,010 


1940 


2,228,436 






1890 

1900 


1,032,263 
1,024,016 


1950 


2,599,215 





From this it appears that, in 1850, the number of gallons of 
sewage which passed into the river was 557,728. During 1900, 
there will be 1,024,016, and in 1950, it will have increased to 
2,599,215 gallons. In the above estimate, it must be borne in mind 
that at present many houses in the metropolis are not sewered at all; 
but the loss derivable from this source is more than compensated for by 
the surplus residua of manufactories, slaughter-houses, &c. 

Much surprise has often been expressed at the indifference shown 
by a great commercial and agricultural country to the evident loss of 
wealth arising from the waste of so much valuable manure. In 1828^ 
attention was first directed to this subject by Mr. John Martin, who, 
in a pamphlet bearing on the question of the purification of the river 
' Thames, first pointed out the loss the nation yearly experienced through 
neglect of so evident a source of wealth. He was subsequently fol- 
lowed in the same path by Liebig, whose chemical investigations still 
further contributed to arouse public attention to the subject. Had it 
not been for the labours of the above gentlemen, the subject might still 
have remained in abeyance, and the farmer left in the continuance of 
no better prospect than that derived from his present inferior manures, 
when he might be supplied with a better article at one-fourth the pre- 
sent price. In 1827, the importation of bones alone, for agricultural 
purposes, amounted to 40,000 tons, and Mr. Huskisson estimated their 
cost to be from 100,000Z. to 200,000/. sterling ; and this is but a tithe 
of what the outlay for guano has been, the fertilizing properties of 

T? ^'t**^* superior to the sewage of London. 

But the most important question connected with this subject is the 
effect produced on the health of towns, through the want of a compre- 

SeToILTtb^^^^^^ -^S^ measures; experience 

uc^iuvAiobxairiug now much a healthy condition of cities depends on 



healthy 
Older authorities estimate this at about 4 pints. 
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efficient drainage, opeo and airy streets, and a plentiful supply of 
^ater. As population advances, excrementitious substances must of 
necessity increase; and if more than a balance between cause and 
effect, i. e,y between health and one of the chief exciting causes of 
disease^ is to be maintained, hygienic measures must increase also, and 
corporate and private interests succumb before comprehensive and 
active measures for the general good. 

With a view to show the difference in mortality between London 
as a town, and England and Wales collectively, I have prepared 
Table V. in which is given the annual number of deaths to 100,000 
persons* (50,000 males and 50,000 females); also the number out 
of which one will die in ea(;h year, including the difference per cent, 
between the metropolis and England and Wales, distinguishing ages, 
in order that it may be seen at what period of life the rate of mor- 
tality is most unfavourable in London, together with the difference per 
cent, in the mortality for males only. 

In the three last columns of the following table, those figures 
having the sign plus ( + ) before them indicate the excess of mortality 
in London over that of England and Wales, and those having the 
symbol minus (— ) the decrease: — 

Table V. 





4 
Males and Females. 


Males 
only. 




England and Wales. 


London. 


Differ- 
ence 
of 
Mor- 

taUty. 


Differ- 
ence 
percent. 

1 




Ages. 


Number 

of 

Deaths 

to 100,000 

yving. 


Number 

out of 

whioh one 

win die in 

each Year. 


Number 
of 

Deaths 
to 100,000 

Living. 


Number 

out of 

which one 

win die in 

each Year. 


Differ- 
ence 
percent* 


and under 1 

1 „ 2 

2 „ 3 

3 „ 4 

4 „ 5 


17,975 
6,549 
3,511 
2,500 
1,842 


6 
15 
28 
40 
54 


20,662 

10,280 

5,247 

3,825 

2,701 


5 
10 
19 
26 
37 


+ 2,687 
+ 3,731 
+ 1,736 
+ 1,325 
+ 859 


+ 14-95 
+ 56-97 
+ 49-44 
+ 53-00 
+ 46-63 


+ 14-19 
+ 59-47 
+ 50-98 
+ 55-24 
+ 46-63 


a „. 5 

5 „ 10 
10 „ 15 

15 y, 25 

25 „ 35 
35 „ 45 
45 „ 55 
55 „ 65 
65 „ 75 
75 „ 85 
85 „ 95 
95 and upwards 


6,555 

913 

526 

819 

989 

1,245 

1,662 

2,962 

6,249 

13,797 

28,599 

41,746 


15 

110 

190 

122 

101 

80 

60 

34 

16 

7 

2 

2 


8,668 

1,190 

474 

689 

994 

1,582 

2,363 

4,309 

8,506 

17,321 

31,160 

38,649 


12 

84 

211 

145 

101 

63 

43 

23 

12 

6 

3 

3 


+ 2,113 
+ 277 

- 52 

- 130 
+ 5 
+ 337 
+ 701 
+ 1,347 
+ 2,257 
+ 3,524 
+ 2,561 
-3,097 


+ 32-23 
+ 30-34 

- 9-89 
-15-87 
+ -50 
+ 29-43 
+ 42-18 
+ 45-48 
+ 36-12 
+ 25-54 
+ 8-95 

- 5-89 


+ 31-63 
+ 33-59 

- 4-37 

- 5-71 

+ 10-54 
+ 43-15 
+ 53-49 
+ 53-20 
+ 38-89 
+ 28-33 
+ 7-92 
-12-63 


All ages .... 


2,186 


46 


2,522 


40 


+ 335 


+ 15-32 


+ 20-57 



This table exhibits some very interesting facts. It will be per- 
ceived that, for all ages, the mortality of the metropolis is upwards of 

* Calculated from the deaths in the seven years 1833 to 1845, from the Annus 1 
Reports of the Registrar-General. 
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15 per cent. (15*32) greater than that of England aisd Wales, males 
being about 21 per cent. (20*57). It ateo appears that the period of 
life most fatal in London is the first five years of existence. In the 
first year, the excess of mortality in the metropolis is 15 per cent, for 
both sexes; in the second, it rises to the enormous amount of 57; for 
males only^ 59, or about three-fifths more than for England and Wales; 
during the second and third years, the conjoint mortality is not much, 
less, being 49 per cent., or an increase of nearly a half more ; in the 
third and fourth years, it is still higher, being 53; and betweepa four 
and five years, it diminishes to 47 per cent. 

In comparing the different rates of mortality shown in the above 
table, the question naturally presents itself to the mind, to what cause 
must be ascribed the great number of deaths during the first period of 
Hfe, i. e. from 1 to 5 years of age ? A variety of circumstances appear 
to contribute to this effect, viz., the seneral impurity of the atmosphere, 
the quantity and quality of food andclothing, dentition, and the yanous 
diseases incidental to infancy. 

• Among these dentition holds a very prominent place; for though 
the proportion of deaths arising from this cause fidls far short of those 
occurring from diarrhoea, hooping-cough, measles, and scarlatina; yet 
we cannot but be struck with the mortality as being greater than ought 
to exist from a natural process, the others being epidemics, and, conse- 
quently, less amenable to control. 

. During the succeeding quinquennial period, viz., from 5 to 10, the 
mortality in London, though greater than England and Wales, is con- 
49iderably less than the four preceding years, being 30 per cent., for both 
sexes, and 34 for males only — the increase being nearly one-third more 
for the metropolis. In the following five years, from 10 to 15, a re- 
markable change takes place, the respective ratios being reversed, 
London exhibiting 10 per cent, less than England and Wales. 
During the succeeding ten years the same feature presents itself, but a 
wider difference is observed between the conjoint mortality and that of 
males only, the former being 16 per cent, and the latter only 6. 

It may be supposed by some that the great alteration in the rate of 
mortality of children in the metropolis between 10 and 15 years of 
age, arises from the circumstance that at this period of life many leave 
London for schools in the provinces, and, consequently, their deaths 
would not appear in the London returns of the Registrar-General. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the census was taken prior to 
the period at which school-vacations usually occur, hence the returns 
would include such children only as were at that period, and are 
generally, residents of London. 

•f^*u' *^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ *^® mortality in the metropolis again increases 
until the period from 55 to 65, when it is 45 per cent, more than for 
England and Wales; subsequently to this it declines tiU the interval 
between 85 and 95, when it is 9 per cent, greater; from 95 to the re- 
mainder ot life it shows the same features as from 10 to 25, only the 
case 18 reversed the mortality for males and females being 6, and for 
wln^X^ d ^h^ ''^^'* Between 25 and 45, the period of child- 
tyislIph nnlv ®^^"S among both sexes, conjointly, is less than among 
KeSrar-Gen^^^^ '' accounted for in the foUowing manner by the 
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*^ The ehanee of Hying from 25 to 45 is rather in &Tonr of English 
women. The violent deaths of men on the rivers and the sea-eoasts, in 
mines, in^ the streets, in travelling, in their dangerous ocenpations, the 
mental agitations and anxieties, terminating, unhappily, sometimes in 
suicide— the accumulation of workmen in ill-ventilated shops, or the 
hard exhausting work of the agricultural labourer, independently of 
war and service in unhealthy climates, counterbalance the dangers and 
sorrows of child-bearing." 

It might be, perhaps, as well here to state, that in comparing the 
mortality of London with England and Wales generally, the deaths 
in the latter include the heavy fatality experienced by all its cities and 
towns, together with the metropolis. Consequently these results do 

not show the comparative value of life for London and the country. 

* * * * * 

In the present essay I have endeavoured to show the difference in 
mortality between the metropolis and England and Wales. In another 
I propose to point out the diseases principally concerned in producing 
this effect, and likewise the tendency of » civilization to promote their 
increase. 



On the Statistics of Places of Worship in England and Wales^foundedona 
Table compiled hy the Ren, T, Blisse, By Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 15th December, 1851.] 

The object <of this article is to show, first, the number of churches Of 
chapels belonging to each denomination of Christians in Engkoid and 
WaJes at the present time; and, secondly, how, in each denomimUiimii^ 
they have increased during the last quarter of a century. The anth<>- 
rities from which it is compiled are the various Yearbooks^ Manuals, 
Almanacs, and Magazines, of the different denominations of Protes- 
tants, the Roman Catholic Directory, and the evidence given by 
£. Baines, Esq., before the Church-rate Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1851. 

I. It is computed that there are, in England and Wales, 28,290 
churches and chapels, distributed amongst the various sects as follows: — 



Denomiiuitions. 



1. The Established Church, which has.... 

2. The Presbyterians 

3. The Independents.... 

4. The Baptists ». 

5. The Wesleyan Connexion 

6. The Wesleyan New Connexion 

7. The Primitive Methodists 

8. The Wesleyan Methodist Association 

9. Bible Christians 

10. The Calvinistic Methodists 

11. Lady Huntingdon's Connexion 

12. The Unitarians .'. 

13. The Quakers 

r4. Various minor Protestant sects 

15. Roman Catholics 



Churches or 
Chapels. 



Percent. 



1 



14,000 


49*49 


150 


•56 


2,572 


909 


1,943 


6-87 


4,450 


15-73 


281 


•99 


1,662 


5-87 


322 


I-IO 


415 


147 


778 


2-76 


30 


•11 


260 


•91 


330 


117 


. 500 


1-77 


597 


211 



28,290 



100-Oa 



Bii Placei of Wankip in Englanl and Walei. Z^^^^^ 

From the above table, it appears that the phices of woiBhipbelonor* 
ing to Protestants are 97*89 per cent., and those belonging to Bomaii 
Catholics 2*11 per cent, of the whole number; and that of the former 
a fraction more than half (viz. 50*55) belong to the Established 
Church, the rest to Protestant dissenters. 

JI. It is a gratifying fact, that among Christians of every 
denomination the numbers of the places of worship have considerably 
increased during the last quarter of a century. The ratios of their 
increase will be seen by the following table : — 



In 1831, the Established Church had 11,825 churches and 

chapels; it has now 14,000; showing an increase of... 2,175 

In 1831, the Independents had 1,840 chapels; they haye 

now 2,572 ; showing an increase of 732 

In 1831, the Baptists had 1,201 chapels; they have now 

1,943 ; showing an increase of 742 

In 1831, the various bodies of Methodists had 3,911; 

they have now 7,908 ; showing an increase of 3,997 

Of the Roman Catholic chapels, the number in 1831 is 
not exactly known ; they were in 1825, 375 ; they are 
now 597 ; showing an increase (in 26 years) of 222 



Increaae 
per Cent. 



18-39 

39-78 

61-77 

102-19 

59-20 



The increase of the places of worship amongst the Presbyterians^ 
Unitarians, Quakers and other minor sects, cannot be given, because 
the statistics are wanting in most of them previous to 1840. But as 
they have all much increased since the last-mentioned date, we cannot 
err in assigning to them the same average rate of increase which 
prevails among other Protestants, which is as follows: — 

Increase of Protestant churches and chapels during 20 years, 

from 1831 to 1851 (exclusive of minor sects) 7,646, or 40*7 per cent. 

Increase of Roman Catholic chapels in 26 years, from 1825 

to 1851 222, or 59*20 percent. 

Number of Protestant places of worship which have been 

built since 1831, as compared with the Roman Catholic 

places of worship which have been built since 1826 .... 34 to I. 

Besides the above-mentioned churches and chapels, which, as a 
matter of course, are exclusively devoted to purposes of Christian wor- 
ship, it is computed by Mr. Baines that there are 7,474 ^* stations,'* 
that is to say, schools or hired rooms, in which prayer-meetings are 
held and the gospel is preached by Evangelical Dissenters. Tlie 
grounds for this computation, as well as for most of the figures con- 
tained in the first of the foregoing tables, may be seen in his evidence 
before the Church-rate Commission of 1851. 

It must also be mentioned, that, of late years, the practice has 
become common for clergymen of the Church of England to read and 
explain the scriptures, and to join in prayer with their parishioners, on 
certain evenings of each week, at school-rooms, or, still more frequently, 
at cottages situated in hamlets remote from the parish church'. But 
no statistics exist on which to ground even a conjecture^ as to the 
number of these services. 
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Stat 18 ties of the JN^orth'-West Provinces of BritUh India, 

• 

A TERY interesting docament, recently presented to the Statistical So- 
ciety by Colonel Sykes, gives a complete picture of the present state of 
statistical information in some of the principal provinces of the British 
empire in the East ; and is very interesting as affording a living picture 
in contemporary history of their usual growth from the first rude use 
■which is made of them by some barbarous governments, to that scien- 
tific character which their observations assume to fulfil the more bene- 
ficent behests of a civilized regime. It is a Memoir on the Statistics 
of the North- Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, compiled 
from official documents under orders of the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North- Western Provinces, by A. Shakespear, Esq., 
B.C.S., Assistant-Secretary to the Government, printed at Calcutta, in 
1848. A table containing the undermentioned particulars respecting 
each of the thirty-one districts comprised in the five divisions into which 
the North- Western Provinces are distributed, was compiled as accurately 
as it was possible from the sources of information available at Agra; the 
columns of population having been filled up from different sources, 
sometimes from the revenue-surveyor s returns, sometimes from the 
statements in reports regarding education, or from Settlement Reports, 
or from new censuses taken subsequently to settlement, and separately 
reported by the collectors; all, however, subject to inaccuracies from 
^carelessness or wilful concealment, as well as from the omission of exist- 
ing " mouzahs" or townships, or the retention of others which ought pro- 
perly to have been excluded. In one authority (the Revenue Survey) 
the adult male population alone was sometimes included while the 
entire population of large cities was excluded. The table thus com- 
piled was transmitted, with a circular letter of instructions to the 
collectors of each district, for correction, by reference to the records 
and the best-informed subordinate ofiicers in each ; but ^^ as any census 
based on the actual enumeration of the people would probably be 
vexatious and erroneous," it was deemed better to " test the population- 
returns by a rough estimate of the number of houses in each village, 
which may be ascertained from the Chowkeedar, Putwanee, or a per- 
son specially deputed for the purpose. The number of houses being 
thus ascertained, the number of persons actually resident in a certain 
number may be counted, and the average applied to the whole; the 
value of the result depending upon the care and discrimination with 
which this is done. AH persons who derive their subsistence in whole 
or in part from the laud, whether in the form of wages or rent, should 
be entered as cultivators, even though they may have other sources of 
income. The enumeration should take place in those houses or vil- 
lages where the object of the process is most likely to be understood, 
and where the co-operation of the Zemindars and other influential in- 
habitants can be secured; distinct averages being assumed for different 
classes of population. Thus the average in cities and towns may be dif- 
ferent from that in villages ; the average in puckha houses from that 
in cutcha houses ; in one pergunnah from another ; in Mahommedan 
families from Hindoo, or Brahmin, or Rajpoot, or Chunar, or Parsee 
families." The returns of this nature given in by the Tuhseeldars 
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were then to be critically examined bj the collector, with reference to 
the probable truth on the face of tiie retnro, and extraordinary diver- 
gencies from it to be subjected to further investigation ; and, with regard 
to territorial measurements, it was always to be stated whether they 
had been according to the European scientific or the native ^ khusrah^ 
method. The spirit of the Government in making these inrestigations 
appears incidentally in very favourable relief in the cautions addressed 
to the collectors, the terms of which, as of the whole communication, 
were translated into Oordoo, and, with the rough statistical table, 
extensively circulated, in order that the native as well as the European 
officers of the Government might be fully apprised of the object m 
view. 

Revised Statistical Return of Area, Pcpukuionf and Zand Re»emUf in the 
Six Districts of the North- Western Provinces {Delhi, Meerut, R^kU- 
cundy Agra, Allahabad, and Benares), comprising Thirty-one OoUeGtors* 
Districts, prepared in the Year 1848. 

2. Districts ~.... « 31 

3. Number of mouzahs, or townships 80,883 

4. Area in statute miles, British 71»985 

5. Area in statute acres, British ^ ....... 45,^670^658 

Malgoozaree, or Auessed Land, 

6. Cultivated acres ..« „ - 23,112J83 

7. Cultivable acres « «..„ 9,816,749 

Mmhaee, or Unagsessed Land. 

o* I < Hsm nt| acres •••«•»•••••.••.•.•«..•.....••••«..«.••..«.«••.. ...k^m..*..*.........*..**. XyyAv>44w 

9. Barren acres _ 11,408,283 

10. Demand on account of land revenue for 1846-7 — rupees .^ 4,05,29,921 

11. Rate per acre on total area — rupees ..,.„ 0,14,1 

12. Rate per acre on total malgoozaree — ^rupees 1»3>8 

13. Rate per acre on total cultivation — rupees ^ Ifl2>l 

14. Gross collections of land revenue in 1846-7 — ^rupees ^ 4,05^5,763 

15. Chaises of full revenue establishments in collectors' and dis- 

trict offices — rupees «.«,.....,.«... 26,.17,264 

16. Per oentage of revenue charges on demand for 1846-7 6,7,4 

17. Net stamp collections, 1846-7 — ^rupees « 12,33,903 

18. Net stamp abkaree collections, 1846-7 — rupees 16,60,901 

Population, — Hindoos. 

19. Agricultural ...« „ „...,.-...,....« 13,127,956 

20. Non-agricultural ^ ^„ 6,324,690 

Mahotnmedcms and others not Hindoo. 

21. Agricultural ; 1,596,277* 

22. Non-agricultural 2,150,745 

Total and Averages of Population. 

23. Total population 23,199,668 

24. Number of persons to each square British statute mile 322*3 

25. Number of statute British acres to each person 1*99 

It will be seen at a glance to what an extent the earliest statistics 
of a country, as here e^ibited, are purely administrative; and yet all 
the results are highly instructive ; relating as they do to a population 
considerably more than that of Great Britain. There can be little 
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suspicion of excess in the population-returns, where an apprehension 
of coming taxes would tend so strongly rather to keep the returns 
under the true total, and yet here is a population as dense as that of 
the most thickly peopled parts of Europe, sustained on about four- 
sevenths of the soil, of which nearly one-half of the remainder is cul- 
tivable though yet uncultivated. Again, the Hindoo base of the 
population is equally obvious in its gross total of 19,452,646, and in 
the fact of two-thirds of it b^g attached to the soil; while of the 
Temaining 3,747,022 Mahommedans and others, only three-sevenths 
are agricultural. 

The density of the population in comparison with that of the 
principal states of Europe will appear from the following table, extracted 
/rom the report ; and the future prospects of statistics in the North* 
West Provinces is well described in its concluding passages, which bear 
an evidence not the less gratifying because only incidental to the con- 
solidation of internal peace and iSie growth of those ameliorations to 
which it is essential. 

Table I. 



Ck>UMTIUIS. 



• ••• • ••• 



Great Britain (C«uas of 1851) . 
England ditto 

Ireland ditto 

Scotland ditto 

Wales ditto 

France (exclnaiTe of Corsica) ditto.... 

Prussia « 

Belgian 

BAssia in Eluro{»e (exclusive of Po-( 

land) 

North- Western Provinces, 31 dis- 
tricts, 1847-48 



} 



PopuUiio]!. 



18,535,786 

14,995,508 

8,175,124 

2,628,957 

911,321 

33,333,019 

14,154,198 

4,064,235 

41,973,650 
23,199,668 



Area in 


Ayerage 


Square 


Population 


Britiih 


to Square 


statute 


Statute 


Miles. 


MUe. 


83,827 


221 


50,387 


297 


26,881 


304 


26,014 


101 


7,426 


123 


200,925 


169 


110,170 


128 


12,569 


323 


1,439,784 


29 


71,985 


322 



Number 
of Acres 
to each 
Panon. 



2-89 
215 
210 
6-33 
5-21 
3*87 
4-98 
1-98 

21-98 
1-99 



Notwithstanding the exertions that have been made to insure 
fid^ity in these returns, it is eyident from the preceding detail that 
they cannot be received as accorate. There is great reason to believe 
that they are still considerably below the truth. This presumption is 
strengthened by observing that the number of females is always 
reported to be much less than that of the males, whenever the sexes 
are distinguished. It is almost impossible that there should be such 
a difference as is often reported; and as it is not likely that the number 
of males is overrated, it is more than probable that the number of 
females is concealed. 

Inquiries of this nature are still new in the country; the pre- 
judices and apprehensions of the people have hitherto resisted their 
prosecution ; but these prejudices have now given way. 
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Remarh on the Ahitrcxt Talles of the Men Ducharged from the Military 
Service of the East India Company, By Edward Balfour, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon to the Bight Honourable the Governor's Body 
Guard, 

In the five years from September 1842 to Augast 1847, inclusiye, 
2,419 of the Madras Native Army were discharged the service. 

A cursory examination of the causes which led to their discharge 
shows that crime, disease, and natural physical unfitness, were the 
chief agencies in operation : we cannot, however, ascertaia the exact 
share that each of these causes had ; for, of the 2,419 individuals who 
liave been in this manner removed from the strength of the army, 
1,077, or nearly the half of them, wore entered on the monthly discharge 
rolls, without any statement of the crime or cause which had led to their 
dismissal. Had this omission not been made, the records would have 
furnished a sufficient number of facts to admit of many more practical 
deductions than they now allow ; but, even as they are, they furnish 
information of a nature calculated to assist us in the selection of 
recruits, the repression of crime, and the internal economy of the 
Army. 

Although dismissal or discharge from the Service is more fre- 
quently had recourse to in the native army of India than amongst 
Uer Majesty's ' soldiers, the military code admits of several other 
punishments. The Articles of AVar in force, when these rolls of dis- 
charged men were for the first time published, were brought into ope- 
ration in the year 1827, and contained 82 articles, 43 of which speci- 
fied crimes punishable by military courts, and the punishments wiiich 
the latter could award. These punishments were death, corporal 
punishment, stoppage of pay and allowances, fines, dismissal, reduc- 
tion and forfeiture of pension. Although this code continued in force 
until 1845, it was greatly altered by the General Orders of the 
Governor- General of 24th February, 1835, by which corporal punish- 
ment in the native armies was prohibited, and discharge from the 
service substituted for it ; and it was still further altered by the 
Penal Act of 1839, sanctioning, along with their discharge from the 
service, imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 

In this code of 1827 there were 15 articles specifying crimes for 
which military courts could award sentence of death ; but .as the 
chief punishment before 1835 was flogging, so discharge from tho 
service and imprisonment with hard labour was the usual sentence 
after 1839. 

On these articles being annulled by Act XX., 7th October, 1845, 
the code, then substituted, contained 154 articles, 91 of which related 
to crimes and their punishments ; and the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment having been found to work very unsatisfactorily, it was by this 
Act again introduced, but in so greatly restricted a form, that even a 
general court-martial could only award 200 lashes, and these only for 
certain offences. Imprisonment with hard labour, which had become 
so common since 1839, was greatly restricted by this Act, it being 
permitted to be awarded only for the most disgraceful crimes ; in ] 9 
articles death or other punishment could be awarded, the remaining 
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articles aclinitting of imprisonment, simple or solitary, and with or 
"without hard labour, and discbarcre. 

The provisions in the articles of war of Act XX., 7th October, 
1845, may be said to be still in force, but amended by the Act of 1st 
March, 1848, promulgating a new code, in which the principal altera- 
tions ntade consist in conferring increased power on commanding 
officers of regiments, making some articles more comprehensive, spe- 
cifying some offences with more minuteness, changing slightly the 
mode of applying punishment and providing for three crimes, viz. : 
striking or forcing a sentry, refusing to work on field-works, and a 
sentry plundering property under his charge, which were not detailed 
in former codes. The code of 1st March, 1848, contains 158 articles, 
96 of which specify crimes and their punishments, and, as in that of 
1845, by 19 of its articles military courts can award the punishment 
of death ; corporal punishment may still be awarded, but it is now 
restricted to 80 lashes, and it is understood to be the wish of Govern- 
ment that it be awarded only for certain offences, viz. : mutiny, 
A'iolence to superiors, insubordination, drunkenness on duty and dis- 
graceful conduct, and even for such offences to be as seldom as possible 
carried into effect. 

In order to understand the frequency of dismissal and discharge, 
it must also be mentioned that it has always been in the power of the 
Governor-in-council and Commander-in-chief to substitute dismissal 
from the service for the punishments which courts-martial award ; 
so that there are three modes by which men are removed from the 
service for crimes: some soldiers being discharged by sentence of courts- 
martial, some in consequence of having been sentenced by the courts- 
martial or the civil courts of the country to punishments which, from 
their degrading nature, rendered those on whom they were inflicted 
im worthy of remaining longer amongst soldiers, and some discharges 
are the punishments substituted or commuted by the superior autho- 
rities for those awarded by the military courts. 

As the benefits and rewards of service should be commensurate 
with its punishments to allow the latter to exert their fullest influ- 
ence, and with the view of exhibiting the extent of the punishment 
inflicted by discharging a soldier, it may be mentioned that the pay of 
the native armies of India, particularly those of Bengal and Bombay, 
is greatly above the amount earned by their relations or others of their 
own class of society employed in the occupations of civil life. This is 
the case even when the soldier first enlists, and his pay is afterwards, 
at stated periods, increased*. Besides this every private soldier may 
obtain a commission, the native officers of the regular army. Jemadars 
and Subadars, rising exclusively from the ranks. They also receive 
medals when decreed to the army, and they are admitted into two 
military orders, viz. : the " Order of Merit," with the title of " Baha- 
door," into which the private, equally with the commissioned officer, 
may be admitted, and the " Order of British India," with the title of 
*' Sirdar Bahadoor," for native officers of distinguished services. 

It will be seen from this that discharge from the service is a 
severe punishment, and in this light the native soldiers regard it. 

* The first increase takes place after 16, and the second increase after 20 years' 
service. 
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The code of 1845 and that of 1848 are both'more minute in their 
specification of crime than the code of 1827; but from the nature of 
military service and the closeness of the links in the chain of dis- 
cipline, a soldier committing himself generally infringes more than one 
article, and when attempting therefore to classify the offences which 
led to the discharge of these 2,419 Madras native soldiers, the gmver 
crime has been the guide to the arrangement, as it doubtless had been 
to the sentence of the court-martial. 

It will be seen from the table that of the 91 articles providing for 
crimes, in the code of the 7tli October, 1845, it is only on 20, or less 
than the fourth part, that the dificharges have been awarded, viz : — 



Mutiny. 

Violence to superiors. 

Disobedience of lawful command. 

Desertion. 

Drunkenness on Duty. 

Gross insubordination in the ranks, or 

before a court-martial. 
Breach of arrest or confinement. 
False statement or certificate to obtain 

pension. 
Malingering. 
Selling or injuring arms. 
Embezzlement. 



Disgraceful conduct. 

Quitting or sleeping on post in time of 

peace. 
Accepting bribes to procure leaye, &c. 
Quitting guard or picquet in time of 

peace. 
Absence from parade. 
Absence without leave, or over-stayiog 

leave, &c. 
Absence from cantonment after hours. 
Selling, losiog, or wasting ammunition. 
Crimes not specified, to the prejudice of 

good order, &c. 

If it be established by further experience that these 20 classes of 
crime are of most frequent occurrence, the importance of directing 
considerable attention to their prevention or repression must be 
obvious. 

Some of the above classes of crime were of more frequent occur- 
rence than others, and it may be useful to allude to them individually. 

Mutiny. — 37 Native soldiers are recorded to have been discharged 
fox mutiny in the 5 years, 6 of whom were Hindoos and 31 Maho- 
medans. In that period the average strength of the Madras native 
army was 74,300*, from which it appears that the average annual 
aumber of discharged mutinous soldiers was only 7*4 in every 10,000. 

It vrill be observed from the table that there were none discharged 
for mutiny in 1842-43, 1843-44, or in 1845-46; but that of the 37 
individuals^ 31 were dismissed in 1844-45, and 6 in 1846-47, and 
those who combined appear to have been all Hindoos or all Maho- 
medans. 

From this irregularity of its appearance, it may be inferred that 
causes of mutiny are not in constant operation, or that the Madras 
native soldiers have not a mutinous disposition, but do occasionally 
band themselves together to obtain some specific object. 

The Hindoos discharged for mutiny were on the average 26 years 
of age, and had served 7^ years. 

The average age of the Mahomedans was 31 years, and their 
service 14 years. The mutineers were therefore men of full growth 
and above the average length of service; all of them, therefore, old 
soldiers, whose combinations must be regarded as a serious matter. 

Violence to Superiors. — Only 6 men are mentioned as dischiu'ged 

* See Appendix, No. I. 
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the service for this ofFence, 3 Hindoos and 3 Mahomedans, most of 
them old soldiers, their average age being 25^ years, and their average 
service 7i years. 

Disobedience of lawful command led to the discharge of 23 men, 16 
of vrhom wete Hindoos, 6 Mahomedans, and only 1 Christian. 

The average age of the discharged men was upwards of 25 years, 
and their service 6 years 8 months. This crime seems therefore to be 
an offence of the older soldiers. 

Desertion. — Of the 40 soldiers discharged for deserting, 31 were 
Hindoos and 9 Mahomedans. This is evidently an offence of very 
young soldiers, for their average age was only 21 years and their ser- 
vice 2 years; and the Hindoos, the less military class of the Madras 
Presidency, have apparently deserted in somewhat greater numbers 
than the Mahomedans. 

Drunkenness on Duty has not often occurred apparently, for only 
7 cases of discliarge are recorded from it, viz. : 5 Hindoos, 1 Maho- 
medan, and 1 Christian. This likewise seems to be a vice of the older 
soldiers, for the age of the offenders was, on the average, 25 years 5 
months, and their average service 6 years and 1 month. 

Only 1 man was discharged for gross insubordination in the ranks, 
and 2 for breach of arrest. 

False Statements or Certxficales to obtain Pension is a crime for 
which 10 men are recorded to have been discharged. Their average 
age was 24 j years. 

Malingering led to the discharge of 13 men, 7 Hindoos and 6 
Mahomedans, all of them of the older soldiers, their average age being 
26 years, and service 7 years 8 months. 

Three men were discharged for selling or injuring arms, and 1 for 
embezzlement. 

Disgraceful Conduct led to the discharge of 127, of whom 69 were 
Hindoos, 51 Mahomedans, and 7 Christiaijs. Nearly the whole of 
this number, viz. : 1 14, had committed theft, had robbed or been found 
with stolen property in their possession. If we assume 28i years to 
be the average age and 10 years the average service of the Madras 
native army* it would appear to be among the younger soldiers that 
disgraceful conduct occurs, for the Jiverage age of all those discharged 
was 24 years and their service 5 years. 

Quitting or Sleeping on Post in Time of Peace led to the discharge 
of 18 soldiers ; young men, their average age being 23 years 8 months, 
and service 5^ years. 

Only 2 men accepted bribes and were discharged ; 3 who quitted 
their guard ; and 5 for absence from parade. 

Foi-' Absence without leave^ or overstaying leave, 42 discharges arc 
mentioned, 23 Hindoos and 1 9 Mahomedans. 

Young men apparently commit these offences, for those dis- 
charged were on the average 23 years of age, and had served only 
4 years and 8 months. 

Only 2 discharges are mentioned under the head of absence from 
cantonment after hours, both of them being young Hindoo soldiers ; 
and 1 Christian of 8 years' service was discharged for wasting ammu- 
nition. 

* See Appendix, No. II. 
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Crimes not specified, but to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, led to the discharge of 320 soldiers, 151 of whom 
were Hindoos, 130 Mahoniedans, and 39 Christians. There are 80 
offences enumerated which these 320 soldiers had committed, but the 
most frequent were insubordinate conduct, for which 32 were dis- 
missed ; drunkenness ^5 ; incorrigibly bad character 90 ; and dis- 
covered to have been discharged from another regiment previously 
101; total 278^ or six-sevenths of the whole of this class of crime; 
only the younger soldiers appear to commit themselves in this manner, 
for the average age of all dismissed was only 22 years and 8 months, 
with 3 years and 10 months' service. 

Physical causes have occasioned the discharge of 569 soldiers, of 
whom 327 were Hindoos, 172 Mahomedans, and 70 Christians. 
Part of those numbers had evidently, however, been discharged for 
diseases which from their nature must have appeared in the course 
of the soldiers' service, and part of them on account of constitutional 
defects existing naturally. It will be useful, therefore, to examine 
the men discharged for physical causes under these two heads—* 

1. Discharged on account of Disease, yiz.: 



Whose average age at date of) 
discharge / 

^hose average service at date of) 
<iischarge .'. j 

^hose average age when enter-) 
tained j 



215 
Hindoos. 



Yn. Mths. 
23 4 

4 6 



18 10 



103 
Mahomedans. 



Yrs. Mths. 
22 6 

4 2 



18 4 



20 
Christians. 



Yrs. Mths. 
20 9 

4 2 



16 7 



338 
Total. 



Yrs. Mths. 
22 XI 

4 5 



18 6 



The average age of all discharged for disease was about 23 years, 
and after 4^ years* service. 

II. Discharged on account of Physical Defects, viz : 



Whose average age at date of) 
discharge ) 

Wl^ose average service at date of) 
discharge / 

Whose average age when enter-) 
tained ) 



112 
Hindoos. 



Yrs. Mths. 
19 7 

1 10 



69 
Mahomedans, 



Yrs. Mths. 
19 8 

1 11 



17 



17 



50 
Christians. 



Yrs. Mths. 

17 11 
1 10 



16 



231 
Total. 



Yrs. Mths. 
19 2 

1 10 



17 4 



The greater number of the Christians were discharged from ina- 
bility to learn music, but the Hindoos and Mahomedans were mostly 
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discharg^ for imbecility, constitutional debility, and incapacitY to 
learn their drill. It will be obaeryed that the soldiers disetiArged for- 
these caimes were only 19 yemrs of age on th^ airerage^ and liad served 
only 1 year and 10 months. 

The cause of the discharge of 1077 aoldieis is not detailed. The 
omission is to be regretted, as it prevents us determining the oxacid 
numbers discharged for each cri^te, &c» ; but they seem S> have beei^ 
enlisted and ^gain discharged at. a like youth&l agp to ihai of the 
men whose crimes sjad physical .ailments are reoovded. Of the 1077 
thus dischaige^y vi^*: 



Their average age at date of) 
discharge , J 

Their arerage awriee at date off 
discharge J 

Their average age whsaantav-l 
tained / 



679 



Yxa. Mtha. 
OB 10 

5 3 



18 7 



454 

Mahemedaaa 



Tif . Htlia. 
24 

5 7 



IB 5 



44 
ChrlstlaBa. 



YIII.HUW. 
24 8 

6 2 



IB 1 



1,077 
Total. 



28 11 



IB 



These 1077 soldiers were discharged before they were 24 years of 
age, after only 5^ years* seryice. 

Only 110 soldiers in 5 years, or 2 in 10,000 annually, received 
their discharge at their own request. 

They had served 5} years, and were 24 years on the avc^rage at 
the date of their disefaaige. 

Altogether 663 soldiers are reoi^ded to faftve been discharged for 
crimes, viz.: 



Whose average age at date of) 
dlaehayge ./ 

Whose average service at date of) 
discharge / 

Their average age when enlisted 



387 

Hindoos. 



Tn. tfihs. 
23 

4 5 



18 7 



871 

Mahomedaos. 



Ym. Mtba 
24 1 

5 6 



&5 

Chfiftiau. 



Yn. Hlhi. 

23 4 

4 6 



18 7 18 10 



es» 

Total. 



YfB. Ilths. 
23 7 

4 10 



18 9 



Jt would, however, appear from these tables that some offenced 
are committed by the older men, and others almost exclusively by the 
younger part of the army. 
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Mutiny ,» ..«..,. »...«..,....*. i 

Violence to superiors 

Disobedience of lawfttl command 

Drunkenness on duty 

Oross insubordination in tfae ranks or) 

before a cou^martial «> •./ 

Breach of arrest or confinement,,... .,...<. 

Malingering „ 

Wasting ammunition , 



Total 



Ateraga 



Number 
DisobargeA. 



37 
6 

23 
7 



2 

13 

1 



90 



Total Abbs. 



•edo. 



Yra. Mth& 
1,118 



153 
680 
178 

26 









56 

340 

25 



Total StnriM. 



f rs. Mills. 



479 
46 



4 
2 



154 10 
53 

8 8 

21 3, 
100 1 
8 3" 



2,476 



27 



861 



I >MI ■! Il 



-I*. 



Offences of the Younger Soldiers, 



Desertion 

Palse statement to obtain pension 

Selling arms, 

£mbe9lzleitietit«M <..4 < ...•..< •.. 

Disgraoeful conduet *.w... , 

Quitting or sleej^ng on post ....,««. 

Accepting bribes 

Quitting guard or picquet in peace .... 

Absence withoht leate 

Absence from paa*ade <.<.. 

Aboenoe Epom'cantoranentafterlKiurlk... 
Crimes to prt^diee of geed orto* ^^ 



total 



Ateir^ 



Kum'ber 



■•«■* *mm 



Aggregate 
Agea. 



i«» 



40 

10 

3 

1 

127 

18 
2 
3 

42 

5 

2 

320 



573 



Yrs. Mtha. 

844 

246 

63 

d8 

3^068 

430 

48 

80 

974 

118 • 

43 

7»273 6 



13,210 6 



23 



Aggregate 
Serrfdes. 



Yrs. Mtb^. 

81 4 

43 2 

10 0' 

t 10 

668 10 

101 5 



9 
22 

1« 

9 

1,227 



7 
7' 
5 
t 
O 
1 



2,391 



It would appear from this that the BAore grave military crimes are 
committed hy the elder soldiers, lint that few of tbem tlo aotoally eAnmit 
themselTefi; tfae number of them diadiarged being ovfy 90 0at of ^63, or 
a Berenth part of the whole of those dismissed for recorded crimes. 

The average i^e and sefviee of all the 2,419 discharged men was as 
follows, vii. :— - 



Whose average age at date of 

disdiarge ...* 

Whose average service at date of 
ce ...*..* 



Whose average age when entet- 
tained .• 



1,896 
Hindoos. 



Yrs. Hths. 
23 4 



18 



jHTahomedsns. 



Yra. Mths. 
23 6 

5 1 



18 



179 
Christians. 



Yrs. Hths. 
21 9 



17 5 



2,419 
Total. 



iTn* Mtlia. 
23 3 



1^ 6 



* By the term Older Soldier is meant a soldier above 5 years' service. 
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The average age of all the discharged men was under 24 years, 
and their average service 4 years and 9 months ; they were therefore 
enlisted when only 1 8 years and 6 months old. 

Military commanders and medical officers of armies have repeatedly 
objected to the entertainment of too young soldiers, and, in recent 
times, none have more strongly pointed out the inefficiency of this 
kind of troops and the great value of old soldiers than the Emperor 
Napoleon, and only last year his Grace the Duke of Wellington ; and 
the same is inculcated in the writings of MM. Goche Kirkhoff, and 
Inspector- General Marshall. The chief objection which they have 
offered^ however, has been the physical inability of young men to 
undergo the fatigues of field-service ; but we observe from these tables 
that there are grave objections to their enlistment in a moral point of 
view, for in the five years from 1842-43 to 1846-47, while 569 were 
discharged for disease and physical unfitness, whose average age was 
21 years and 5 months, and their service 3 years and 4 months, 663 
men were discharged for crimes, whose ages only averaged 23 years 
and 7 months and their service 4 years and 10 months. 

The diseased and physically unfit men had been entertained when 
18 years of age, and were discharged again at the age of 2 L. But the 
soldiers have been discharged for crimes at a somew^hat later period 
of life, having been enlisted when 18 years and 9 months old on the 
average, and discharged at the age of 23 years and 7 months; a dif- 
ference of age of 2^ years. 

The ages at which the greatest tendency to crime and to disease 
occurs amongst native soldiers may, however, be nearer each other 
than this, for while sickly men come immediately under notice (and 
the result of sickness being generally calculable), and diseased or 
broken men are at once got rid of, moral sickness, i. e., the vices and 
crimes of young men, is considered more obscure, and a young soldier's 
first offences are gently dealt with, and his discharge is effected only 
after repej\ted admonitions and severe punishments have failed. And, 
therefore, although 21 years be the average age at which the native 
soldiers have been discharged for sickness, and 23 years 7 months the 
average age of those discharged for crimes, there may probably be a 
closer connection between mental and bodily sickness than these 2^ 
years of difference would evince. 

As the greater part of the crimes seem to have been committed 
by young soldiers, and their crimes being of a nature which the 
thoughtlessness and excitability of youth and their weakness in resisting 
temptation would lead them to commit, it might be a question 
whether it would not be useful to keep the younger soldiers more con- 
stantly employed, and thereby exhaust that nervous energy the super- 
abundance of which thrusts them into errors ; to order, for instance, 
all soldiers under 5 years* service to more frequent exercises than those 
above it. 

But as the whole of the 2,419 soldiers had been entertained when 
only 18 years and 6 months old, and were discharged before the age 
of 24, there need be no hesitation in asserting that the greater numbers 
of them were enlisted and again discharged before ever they were 
physically fit for the fatigues of field-service. 
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Trade of ike United Kingdom in Lead, Copper j Tin^ and Zinc. From Returns 

to a Motion by Mr. Pendarvet. 

[Ordered, by the Hoose of Commons, to be Printed, July 2, 1851.] 



LEAD AND LEAD ORE. 

Lead and Lead Ore Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year ended 

6th January y 1851. 



Countries from which 
Imported. 


Pig and Sheet Lead. 


Lead Ore. 


Red Lead. 


White Lead. 


Chromate of 
liead. 


Sweden 


Tons 0. • 
14 

83"*5' 

15 6 

6 

10 1 

9 13 

174 8 

9 10 

11,447 17 

10 

100 9 

9 13 

........ 

4 5 


q. lbs. 
3 18 

27 
2 27 

2 25 

21 

1 5 
1 3 
1 13 

3 24 

3 3 

11 

1 15 


Tons 0. 

23 18 

9 

30 11 

334 19 
11 17 

656 2 

23 9' 

1 

2 15 

352 15 

44 4 



75 10 

141 6 

2 


q. lbs. 

'2 16 
3 16 
22 

• • 

"1 14 
3 16 

' 1 15 

13 

• • 

25 

1 11 
3 11 

2 13 

14 

• • 

19 
22 



Tons 0. q. lbs. 

2 \ '2 14 
5 6 1 27 

3 16 


Tons c. q. lbs. 

17 2 10 

24 19 3 10 

11 

4 I 20 

13 10 25 
1 22 


Tons c. q. lbs. 


Norway 




Hanseatic Towns.... 
Holland 




Belirinm 




Channel Islands .... 
France 




Portugal 




Madeira.... 

Spain 




Gibraltar 




Italy .,... 




Malta 




BritishPossessions 1 
in South Africa / 

West AnBtralia .... 

South Australia .... 

New South Wales.. 

British North ) 
America 


• •••••••- 


British West In-] 
dies and British > 
Guiana J 


t«a«>»t« 


United States of) 

America / 

Peru 


1 2 19 


Greenland and ) 
Davis' Straits / 




Total Import.... 


11,875 12 


3 24 


1,700 2 


3 


7 9 1 


40 3 2 3 


1 2 19 


Quantities retain-' 
ed for Home • 
Consumption.... 


6,941 17 


1 


Duty free. 








Net Amount ofj 
Duty received) 
thereon J 


£ 8. 

872 6 


8 




■» 


•...•••• 


•••••••V 
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Lead and Lead Ore Ezported/rom the United Kingdom in the Tear ended 6th Jan^ 1851. 



British Lead and L^ Ore. 



Countries to which 
Exported. 



Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg 

Hanover 

Oldenburg 

Hanseatic Towns 

HeUand 

Belgium 

Chiumel Islands 

Prance 

Portugal, Azores, 

Madeira „ 

Spain and Canaries .., 

Gibraltar , 

Italy p 

Malta 

Ionian Islands .» 

Greece , 

Turkey , 

Wallachia and Mol 

davia ^...... 



Tons c. q. lbs, 



and 



Syria and Falest|ue ... 



Egypt 

Moroci 



r 



Lorocco 

Western Coas^ of 

Africa 

British Possessions in 

South Africa \ 

Ascension | 

St. Helena j 

Mauritius 

British Territories in 

the East Indies 

Java ; 



Philippine Islancb. 

China (includingHong 

Kong) 

British Settlements in 

Australia ....i 

British Norih i[meri- 

can Colonies 
British West 

and British 6 
Foreign West 
United States of 'Ame 




nca 

Mexico \ 

Central America .... 

New Granada 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil ,.... 

Oriental Eepublic of 

the Uruguay .1 

Buenos Ayres 

Chili 

Peru 

Falkland Islands 

Russian Settlements 

on the Nortl^-west 

■Coast of Amenca . . . 



LeadOc^. 



Total Export 

Foreign Lead Exported 
Gross Expoit 



10 
80 4 



7 10 
6 13 



18 11 
^000 



18 



165 17 



165 17 



Pig and 
SoUedLead, 



Tons c. 

8,774 18 

115 19 

86 6 

800 18 

41 18 

7 3 



S44 16 

145 17 

287 7 

85 14 

3.887 10 



1.164 3 

513 16 

384 3 

380 4 
89 4 



4 
13 10 
10 11 

5 11 
701 13 



lbs. 
13 
8 14 

4 



37 



1 38 
1 11 

14 
3 8 

1 8 



100 8 3 3 

3 14 3 

8 13 3 10 

84 18 
18 15 1 

8 8 
1 14 

338 4 3 35 

9 15 

85 10 1 9 
7 10 19 



89 11 26 
801 10 3 14 



13 

118 3 8 27 

2,927 5 10 

3^ 



on 

3 15 

18 

Oil 
3 34 



5,514 10 8 18 





14 

1 13 
6 
6 



17 12 

40 15 11 

1 5 3 15 

3 



6 19 0, 



20,165 18 1 1 



3,217 13 1 25 
33,888 10 8 86 



Shot. 



Tom c. q. lbs. 
86 



>ni c. 0. 
4 2 



17 1 33 
88 13 1 80 



13 4 8 



64 7 884 

8 

10 

15 8 8 8 



6 3 



1 w\ 


•1«««« 


17 "*l 

1 3 1 
8 19 1 


10 
3 8 


11 18 


106 6 



7 
17 8 

856 18 
10 10 



8 19 
146 18 
461 



79 
83 




9 










3 83 



3 
% 





1 13 



3 
8 83 
3 

1 26 
3 10 



44 7 14 



1 

14 

8 

4 



7 
7 
9 
9 



283 19 

6 8 
1 2 
42 10 
4 8 
10 





1 2 
8 20 





8 
3 80 




8 4 



1,750 9 8 19 



UQiaise. 



Tons c. 

139 19 

1 11 

8 15 

33 15 

SB 9 

87 10 

» 



q. lbs. 
8 88 
3 
8 15 
8 19 
85 





100 


3 


89 


6 


18 


7 



15 

1 8 
87 



4.18 a 6 

83 6 1 16 

5 9 2 

^ 1 24 

100 1 



S 8 



• ••• • • 

•«■■•• 



8 






10 4 



. 2 16 

13 

i 4 3 8 

15 

10 9 3 16 



5 



33 3 3 8 

2 
5 



563 1 3 18 



Bedl^cL 



Tons 
19 
11 

7 



q. Ihs. 
8 18 
8 11 



85 13 
85 




1 



15 











10 

IS 









127 8 1 8 

808 19 « 

80 18 3 4 

IB 8 

9 10 

48 8 3 23 

19 8 3 84 

6 10 

80 9 3 5 

4 



19 
14 10 



8 
9 8 
8 5 

114 





a 





8 
16 16 8 



S 

1 9 83 

1,163 19 19 
10 



••^••« 



3 19 1 

49 14 Q 35 

3 IS 14 

11 IS 8 

43 6 I 37 



4 



28 8 1 11 
Oil 



19 3 
5 8 le 



2,113 3 8 



2 1 2 14 



2,114 1 5 22 



White Lead. 



XOBB 

17 

66 

85 

167 

3 

17 

2 

9 

118 

4 



57 





c. q. lbs 

17 2 14 

19 2 6 

16 1 3 
2 2 1 

17 8 12 
II 

18 8 7 


SOS 

i« a 6 

9 110 

14 8 ^1 

3 



169 IS 
21 16 

1 m 

4 3 

4 7 
4 14 
1 1 

20 8 



1 32 
3 18 
032 
3 21 
15 






10 
15 
8 



5 14 2 p 

SS 1» 8 4 

5 

3 10 3 21 

3 9 

332 1 1 26 
10 
12 

5 17 1 8 

191 14 2 2 

218 11 S 14 

158 17 2 3 

3 1» 8 6 

351 3 8 

14 

10 

O 4 

17 



103 12 25 



15 16 

82 19 84 

5 

6 



2,043 17 » 4 



19 18 



2,063 15 



UnUtcl Hii^Am in Lead, <{ 



OOPFB^R. 

i Kit^dtm in tlu Ymr ended 5M Jttmary, 18S1. 







indPlgi. 

C(W*r,a>id 
lUCul 


fitrinlyV 

(lHd.dl»S 

Ustil 


Put 

Wrought ! 

orlojoM, 


Pi«i» 

OoiD. 


copper 

Cp^r 
PUtes 
Engraved. 


DtDrairlt 

Haiueatte Town, 


o"i' 

'o 7 » S 

71 4 o»7 
139 16 

i« SSI 

8,ge7"V 1 4 
4IW 

4 IS S 14 
Se,931 1 3 11 

7 IS 1 17 

l!318IO 3 7 
14 


BsjiVaiB 

404 7 3 18 

3710 
BCSIS su 

4S 1 • 8 
944 » 87 


Hu. C. q. lb.. 

H « S S 
1 'b'o 11 

)04 4 S 

18 so 


ssis'iae 
8 "i's u 
si'sM 

78 4 1 » 
11 1* 3 17 

17 3 

ijo a 3 IS 

7 18 1 Si 


M 8 a 3 
1*6 17 7 

»ii"o r 

4S18 111 

as "i'a 

3,084 16 1 3 

998 1 18 


i"o 

1 li"* 

B o'"o 7 

1 014 


1«,7W 6 

la/Hs 
a,au 

3,9JB 9 


B.lgi»=. 

ChuuulIdaiiilB.. 








Turkish Domi- 
nions, laeludlng 
Syria flort Biorpt 




AMoa 

slon3inS.A(rio» 

Bt.Btl.3Da 

Britbiii TerrilA- 

rles in tli« Eut 


9 S V 


Cbins {Including 
HongKonJ.... 
BoutbAuMnllB.. 
Aew Sgulh Wiles 

Tin Dt«nien>'£! 

KewZsBlsnd.... 

dl« snd fi- 
lial, Oniwii.... 


Tflio 
woo 


''^^^T..:' 


18 10 


Omml AmertcB 








Oth«r Ports 


SIO 


Total Iml«>rt.. 


tMSs s as3 


»^3 1» IS6 


«aa e SIS 


43118 s a 


4,SU U 1 90 


1118 OSO 


M.e4913 8 


=Hr=l 


40,389 1 OSS 


6,«9 s a 


»48 14 3 93 


40« 9 18 


3,401 S 1 10 


11 18 > a 


4,787 13 6 


dutr recelredl 
tb««Hi 


£ ,. a. 

S,01B10 3 


£ 1. d. 

m 10 3 


£ ,. d. 
» 18 9 


£ : d. 


£ t. d. 


£ >. d. 
1 10 


£ ..d. 
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Copper Exported from the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th January, 185 1. 



Countries 

to 

which 

Exported. 



Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Pmssia 

Hanorer 

Haoseatic Towns ... 

lloUiuMl 

Belgium 

Channel Islands 

France 

Fortusral. Azores, and 
Madeira 

Spain and Canaries... 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Malta ;.... 

Ionian Islands 

Greece 

l^l^key 

Wallachia and Mol- 
davia 

Svria and Palestine... 

jSkyp* 

Morocco 

Western Coast of 

Africa 

British Possessions in 

South Africa .... 

St. Helena 

Cape Verde Islands... 

Mauritius 

British Territories in 

the East Indies ... 

Java 

Philipi>ine Islands ... 
China(includingHong 

Konjrt 

BritishSettlements in 

Australia 

British North Ameri- 
can Colonies 

British West Indies 

and British Guiana 
Foreign West Indies 
Unitra States of Ame- 



BriUsh 

Copper 

On. 



Tons c. q. 



British Copper. 



Vnwrought, 
in 

Bricks, Pigs, 



150 



10 



nca 

Mexico 

Central America 

New Granada 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Oriental Republic cf 

the Uruguay 

Buenos Ayres 

ChiU 

Peru 



Total Export of") 
British Copper i 



150 10 



Tons c. q. lbs. 



4 10 

1 16 
10 4 20 



71 2 4 

009 4 X 22 

552 4 IS 

2 18 4 

4,56« 18 1 16 



12 10 

887 8 1 24 

IS 8 12 



Coin. 



Ts. c. q. lbs. 



1,202 18 2 20 



6 10 
15 



16 17 0. 



7,783 18 10 



5 



4 2 8 



10 1 u 

1 13 1 5 



Sheets, Nails, 

See. (inehiding 

Mixed or Yellow 

Metal). 



Tons 
2 

88 

9 

68 



e. 

4 



12 

8 



49 18 
7 8 



1 

7 



767 
597 
252 18 
141 15 
69 18 



J. lbs. 
26 
18 
25 
16 
11 
1 

7 
2 16 
2 6 
8 8 
2 23 



10 

688 

93 



28 



1 

7 
5 



89 8 

4 



129 17 



7 8 027 



2,503 

1 
6 
1 
5 
SS9 



2 

7 

6 

18 

19 

13 

3 



1 
8 


1 
2 



157 16 1 8 
166 18 8 



8 8 

1 

2 8 
8 8 16 
7 8 18 



84 18 27 

1 6 1 25 

175 16*" 2 17 



47 12 2 27 



8 28 
8 2 
19 
2 11 



5,486 15 8 24 

64 19 1 10 

51 13 8 20 

34 19 8 14 

260 10 1 17 

291 18 8 19 

104 2 8 

286 2 1 26 



2 26 

2 10 

3 11 
2 17 
8 
23 
2 22 



014 2 9 

16' 2 19 

14 13 2 

17 2 8 21 



13150 7 2 8 



Wire. 



Ts. c. 

7 



T 



lbs. 
8 








6 7 
12 
2 18 
5 
1 



20 
20 



2 

2 



17 

2 27 
2 
1 18 



1 1 10 
18 8 10 



2 4 



4 18 
8 2 



1 22 



110 
2 20 



Wrought 
Copper 

Other Sorts. 



Total of 

British Copper 

(exclusive of 

Ore). 



2 8 16 
3 10 1 26 



7 8 

10 

18 

9 17 
10 

5 8 6 



2 
r"l 20 



7 16 



17 17 1 



Tns. c. q. lbs. 

4 20 

8 

1 8 021 



2 12 

1 18 2 5 
86 4 2 17 
8419 5 
11 8 1 12 

6 3 27 

13 6 1 9 

6 9 7 

5 12 3 4 

1 1 1 24 

18 11 21 

7 



1 7 013 



16 2 

2 1 20 

4 2 

41 2 3 

18 27 



2 12 
9 2 8 



46 17 
5 16 
14 



398 



2 



2 26 





5 

8 6 11 

87 18 2 14 

54 19 1 36 

11 5 1 16 

19 5 3 8 



1 20 



• • ■ 

8 15 
2 7 
14 


• • • 

2 
1 13 

3 


• •• 

15 9 


"6 9 


... 
2 1 

4 6 


• •• 

2 4 
2 
2 18 



Tons 

2 

88 

11 

70 

60 

9 

870 

1,543 

819 

150 

4,6&9 



c. q. lbs. 
16 1 26 

3 1 IS 
1 18 

1 7 

7 

3 G 

14 1 17 

S 15 

12 

4 6 
18 3 5 



4 
3 
1 



163 6 

173 9 

28 IS 

1,094 2 

93 6 

8 



28 12 
36 3 



90 7 

4 



180 10 



2,539 11 

7 

10 2 

9 6 

2 15 



2 20 
2 17 

4 
21 
20 
15 



1 
1 
1 
3 



26 
3 13 



1 6 1 35 

16 2 

177 17 2 3 

4 2 

88 16 2 27 



3 14 

3 2 
3 S 

7 



6,744 17 8 13 

70 15 1 10 

53 6 3 20 

85 13 2 14 

254 3 on 

330 5 3 5 

160 1 24 

299 11 19 



12 
3 10 

1 11 

2 

5 13 22 
374 14 23 

14 8 9 

2 18 23 

13 16 

21 9 3 11 



31307 13 2 9 



Tons 
Export of Foreign Copper 1,013 



n 



n 



Manufactures and Copper Plates Engraved. Value 



c. q. lbs. 
6 8 24 


£ s. d. 




31,159 



7%n Exported from tke United £itiffdom in the Year ended 5lA January, I8SI. 



Conntrlei to -hloh Eiportcd. 


QuanUlr. 


ConDtriea to which EipoEtsd, 


(iaanlitr. 




471 10 26 
13 17 1 2 

3 3 13 

2 6 2 14 
6 15 1 9 

2 2 
32 U 1 2 
53 IB 2 18 
15 14 2 26 

4 19 1 8 
416 13 I 12 

15 17 
40 12 11 
15 
40 2 3 13 
4 10 
9 12 
IB 12 
240 4 2 IS 
26 4 D 
42 8 3 

1 12 
9 

3 10 
3 14 


EMt Indies / 

British Settlements io Ass- 1 
tndiii I 


TWl.. 0. q. Ibl. 
















Britiih Northern Colonics... 

BcilUh West Indies and) 

BritLsh Guiana ....) 


11 5 1 7 






6 10 2 18 




8 3 2 




United States of America... 












PortagJ, Azores, and Madeira 








1 18 2 19 








Oriental Republic of tbej 


























WalUchLfl ind Moldavu 


RussUn Settlements on the) 
Nocth-We«t Coast of 
America J 

Total Export of Britiah Tin 
Total Export; of For«gn-nn 

Gross Export. 












Western Coast of Africa 

Afrio J 


1,588 1 2 17 
189 15 14 
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Tradt of the UnUsd Kingdom m ImA^ S^. 



CDec. 



ZINC. 

Zinc and Zine Ore Imported into the United Kingdom in the Tear ended bth Jan,^ 1851. 



Countries from which Imported. 


Zinc or 


SpeUer. 


Oxide of Zinc. 


r 


• 


Tons. c. q. lbs. 

258 12 2 28 

7,235 12 22 

7,811 17 8 3 

182 16 1 1 

2,909 10 8 22 

209 3 2 12 

22 13 1 10 

19 2 24 

8 


Tons. c. q. lbs. 
.... 
»• • • 
9 2 22 
6 15 12 
124 8 1 16 
89 8 1 15 
.... 
. . . • 
. . . • 


I 


Prunia •• 


m 


W anAAfttic Tnmnu 




Holland 


■ 


Belffiam .■.•.....■.......•.....>....•>.>«.• 


■ 


France ......•••..« *...• •••.•..••.... 


1 1 


Italy 


1 1 t 


British N orth A'merica 




United States of America •••t«.««**< 


1 






Total Import (Daty free) ^ . . . . 


18.626 ( 


\ 2 12 


170 16 2 


9 




Zine and Zinc Ore Exported from the United Kingdc 


m in the Year ended bth Jan,, 1851 . 




Countries to which Expogrted. 




Zinc or 


Spelter. 


- 




British. 


Foceign. 






Rusaift ......■..........«.■■•••«•>■.■••..•««■■••■ 


Tons. o. 

224 

5 

16 

1 5 

2 15 
47 8 

7 

2 10 

14 8 

8 
6 5 
2 3 

1 4 
24 7 

4 18 

8 

31 5 

28 10 

6 

1 

1 2 
79 2 

2 

5 

201 

19 

79 14 

50 7 

13 8 

38 10 

215 9 

2 5 
10 
4 
6 
8 12 

17 
31 17 
11 2 

1 18 
7 


q. lbs. 


2 22 
8 


2 25 
8 27 

3 6 
8 26 
2 
8 17 
27 



1 7 



2 7 

2 

17 

1 
1 27 
8 24 



1 16 


2 14 

24 

1 8 

2 28 
8 9 

1 16 
16 



3 


2 8 
8 

1 

1 


Tons, c q. 

• • • • 

2 

.... 
1 10 

. . * . 
. . » . 

20 
10 
4 5 

63 
18 
10 
10 
10 

• * • • 

82 i6"o 

• « • • 

• • • • 

• • « • 

• • • • 
« • • • 

3^11 12 6 
29 19 2 

4 18 
20 5 

8 

218 12 1 

■ . • . 

2 a 

. • * • 
.... 

5 4 

• • . . 
7 4 8 

.... 

• • . • 
.... 


Ibe. 














3 





7 




16 

7 




Sweden ...............•.•.■.•.■■•.......«...■.■ 




Norway • •••• ••• •■••••• 




DeBBuurkt «■•■•••••••.•«••••••• • 








Manseatic Towns •.>.....• •• 




Holland 




Belfftum ........................................ 








France. •■•.• ..•.>••••.•••.••••••••••••• 




Portiiiral Azores, and Madeira. ..................... 




Spain and Oanarifls ........■..........«>*•*. 




Gibraltar 




Italy 




Malta » 




Ionian Islands .«.........•................■••••. 




Turkey ,., 




Wallachia and Moldavia ••...•.••••••....•.•••.*•• 




Egypt • 




Morocco .•.••....••*•...•..«. ••«. 




Western Coast of Africa 




British Possessions in South Afirica .••.. 




St. Helena 




Mauritius .....*.. 




British Territories in the Kast Indies ..........a..**. 




Jaya •••..••.•■'.*...•«..••••••»•.•.•••...• 




British Settlements in Anstnlia • 




British North American Colonies «... . 

British Wmt Indies and British Ouisna ...... .t ^^ , t t- 




Foreign West Indies 




United States of America «... 




Mexico , , 




New Qranada , 


• 


Venezuela , 




Ecuador .*...........,. , 


Brazil ...• 


Oriental Republic of the Urugoay 


Buenos Ayres. 








Peru 




Russian Settlements on the North- West Coast of America 






1,151 18 


6 


3,422 11 3 
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Tweaty-first Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement qf 
Science, held at Ipstoichy ^nd-^Sth July, 1851. Section F, Statistics, 

The Rev. E. W. Edgell, Mr. Tooke, and Mr. Danson, were 
appointed Delegates to the Meeting to represent the Council of this 
I Society. 

[ The following were its Officers and Committee ; — 

' President, — Sir X. P. Boileau, Bart. 

Vtce-Presidents.-^The Mayor of Norwich, The Right Hon. Lord MoBteagle, 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
Seeretarie», — Professor Hancock, Joseph Metdier, ^sq. 

Committee. — My. H. Adair, Professor AUman, The Rev. E. W. Bdgell, Pro- 
lessor E. D. Friedlaender, J. W. GUbart, Esq., T. S. Gowing, Esq., T. Hancocdc, 
^sq., Dr. T. Hodgkin, W. Jerdan, Esq., Captam T. J. Lewis, The Right Reverend 
The Bishop of Oxford, Algernon Peckover, Esq., Mark Philips, Esq., Lieut.- Col. 
Portlock, Lieut.-Col. Sykes, Richard Taylor, Esq., The Rer; W. Whewell, D.D., 

The following were the contributions submitted to the Section : — 

1. An Inyestigation into the Question, is there really a want of Capital 
in Ireland ? By Professor Hancock. 

2. On the^ Duties of the Public in respect to Chartiahle Savings* 
Banks. By Professor Hancock. 

3« Statistics of the Attendance in Schools for Children of the Poorer 
Classes. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

4. On the Mathematical Exposition of some Doctrines of Political 

Economy. By The Rev. Dr. WhewelL 

5. Observations on eighteen shaded Maps, and coloured Diagrams 
of the Criminal Statistics of England and Wales during Sixteen 
Years, 

6. Comparison between the Results exhibited in these Tables and 
those presented in the Moral Statistics of England and Wales, by 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. By the author of the latter. 

7. Should Boards of Guardians endeavour to make Pauper-labour 
Self-supporting, or should they investigate the causes of Pau- 
perism ? 

8. On the Mortality in difierent seotions of the Metropolis during the 

Epidemic of Cholera in 1849. 

9. On the Best Means of ascertaining the Number and Condition of 
th« Infantile Idiots in the United Kingdom. By Dr. F. T. Tilt. 

10. On the Influence of Discoveries in Science and Works of Art in 
Developing the Condition of a People, indicated by the Census 
Operations of the United States. By J. C. G. Kennedy, Esq., 
Director of Statistics at Washington. 

11. On the Prospects of the Beet Sugar Manufacture of the United 
Kingdom. By Professor Hancock. 

Hie next Meeting: of the Association will be held at Belfast. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 

Session 1851-2, 

First Ordinary Meeting, Monday^ 17 ih November ^ 1851. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 

William Barton Ford, Esq. | William Pollard Urquhart, Esq. 

Alexander Robertson, Esq. 

A Paper on the Duration of Life among the Clergy was read by Dr. 

Guy. 
A Statistical Chart of the Principal Commercial Countries of the 

"World was briefly noticed by the Author, Leone Levi, Esq. 
Mr. Fletcher brought before the notice of the Meeting a list of the 

Papers read at the Statistical Section of the British Association at 

Ipswich in 1851. 

Second Ordinary Meeting, Monday^ 15th Decemher^ 1851. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows: — 



Sir William Fowle Fowie Middleton, Bt. 

J. Pollard Willoughby, Esq. 

Leone Levi, Esq. 

Henry William Porter, Esq. 

W. Meredith Browne, Esq. 

Edward Cheshire, Esq. 

John Jennings, Esq. 



Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Robert Tucker, Esq. 
John Hornby, Esq. 
Thos. Beggs, Esq. 
W. Henry Smith, Esq. 
Capt. R. Guthrie MacGregor. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 



The following Papers were read: — 

Statistics of Places of Worship in England and Wales. By the Rev. 

Thos. Blisse, edited by the Rev. E. W. Edgell. 
Comparative Statistics, and an attempt at a Universal Commercial 

Code. By Leone Levi, Esq. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Foreign and Colonial Spirits.^ 



Year commencing 

and ending 5tn 
Year commencing 

and ending StE 
Year commencing 

and ending 5t& 
Year commencing 

and ending 5tn 
Year commencing 

and ending 6ta 



Bill January, 1845,") 
January, 1846 ...) 
5tli January, 1846,^ 
January, 1847 ...j 
5th January, 1847, \ 
January, 1848 .,.} 
6th January, 1848, 5 
January, 1849 ...} 
6th January,! 849, S 
January, 1850 ...) 



Quantities remaining 
in Warehouse 

under Bond in Great 
Britain and Ireland 

at the commencement 
of each Year. 



Gallons. 
6,S24,S63 

5,890,949 

6,291,400 

6,515,116 

7,934,668 



Qiuintities taken out 

of Bond for Home 

Consumption in 

Great Britain and 

Ireland 

in each Year. 



Gallons. 
8,541,545 

4,235,086 

4,893,624 

4,619,846 

6,253,611 



Deficiencies 

allowed on the 

Quantities taken 

out of Bond 

for Home 

Consumption. 



Gallons. 
123,668 

136,935 

145,456 

141,479 

160,525 
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Miscellaneous, 
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[A Return of the Number of Acres of Land under Cultivation for Hops^and the Amount 
of Duty charged in each Collection, in each of the three Years 1848, 1849, 1850, 
showing whether the Acres returned in the Sussex^ Hereford^ or Worcester Collections 
are (according to Statute, or any local or customary Admeasurement. 



COLLKCnONS. 



Barnstaple 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bristol 

Cambridge . . . . 
Canterbury . . . . 

Chester 

Corawall ...... 

Derby 

Dorset 

Essex 

Exeter 

GlouceSiter 

Grantham 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Isle of Wight . . 

Lincoln 

Lynn 

Northampton . . . . 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Plymouth 

Reading 

Rochester 

Salisbury 

Salop 

Stourbridge . . . . 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Uxbridge 

Wales, Middle . . 
Wellington . . . . 
Worcester 

Total 



1848. 



Number 

of 
Acres. 



22 

4 

4 

6 

9,777 

* • 

2 
46 

182 

• • 

19 

12 

1,713 

6,304 

1 

1,143 

303 

6 



8 

« • 

7 

16,286 

19 

6 

337 

160 

23 

11,593 

• • 

29 
1,220 



49,232 



Amount 

of 

Duty 

Charged. 



139 

13 

. . 
43 
78,157 

• • 

2 

269 

1,059 

• • 

118 

62 

15,274 

22,316 

2 

8,117 

1,822 



20 

• • 

69 

134,112 

27 

12 

1,395 

915 

139 

117,472 

• • 

83 
6,370 



388,007 



Average 

Amount 

of 

Duty 

per Acre. 



£ 8. d. 

6 8 2 

3 6 

7 3 4 

7 19 1 

1 
5 16 11 

5 16 4 

6 4 2 

5 3 4 

8 18 4 
3 10 9 

2 

7 2 

6 3 






2 10 

9 17 1 

8 4 8 

18 5 

2 

4 2 9 

5 14 4 

6 10 
10 2 7 

2 19* 3 

5 4* 3 



7 17 



1849. 



Number 

of 
Acres. 



22 



4 

6 

8,272 

• • 

2 

17 

1*40 

• • 

19 

16 

1,608 

5,264 

1,051 
244 



7 

14,576 

5 

3 

299 

133 

20 

10,006 

• • 

22 

1,001 



42,798 



Amount 

of 

Duty 

Charged. 



10 



27 



189 

• 

2 

10 

35 



5 

4 

6,613 

11,345 

2,510 
254 



59,457 

• • 

653 
351 

35,251 

1 

2,003 



145,693 



Average 

Amount 

of 

Duty 

per Acre. 



£ s. d, 
9 1 



3 5 8 

1 '6 
119 

5 

'5 

5 

4 2 3 

2 3 1 

2 7 9 

10 9 






4 14 

• • 

2 '3 7 

2 12 9 

3 io 5 

10 

1 if 9 



3 8 



1850. 



Number 

of 
Acres. 



11 



4 

6 
8,345 

• • 

2 
25 

• • 

161 

• • 

18 

17 

1,624 

5,125 

1 

1,110 

260 






6 

15,168 

6 

3 

294 

146 

27 

9,718 

• • 

18 
1,031 



43,125 



Amount 

of 

Duty 

Charged. 



49 



81 
85,932 

• • 

3 
100 

'824 

• • 

113 

56 

18,894 

26,771 

1 

11,276 

1,137 






65 

153,877 

10 

6 

1,737 

932 

158 

115,563 

. . 

88 

7*086 



424,699 



Average 

Amount 

of 

Duty 

per Acre. 



£ s. d. 
4 9 1 






5 2 4 

10 5 11 

1 16 

4 

5 2 4 

6 5 6 

3 6 

11 12 8 
5 4 5 
10 

10 3 2 

4 7 5 



9 3 4 

10 2 10 
2 
2 

5 18 2 

6 8 

5 17 

11 17 7 

4 17 9 

6 if 5 



9 17 



Note. — In the above account, the number of Acres returned for Sussex, Hereford, and all the other Collec- 
tions, are statute acres, with the exception of W'orcester, in which case about one-fourth part are termed 
hop acres, comprising a portion of land capable of containing 1,000 hop plants placed in rowsj six or seven 
feet apart, and equal, upon an average, to about two-thirds of the statute acre. 



jT)ae 



ill 



1,1 

1 1 


^ g s" s i £ i § g i i s 1 


1 


M 


5 ] 1 1 i i iS : 1 i : 1 


5 


i'i^ 


S«S»-3 iS iSS'S 


u 


!■' 


52,981 
101,665 
132,698 
212,748 
146,337 
171,177 
159,558 
80,696 
101,863 
36,413 
46,991 
46,462 


s 

t 


H 


30,911 
28,945 
46,802 
58,230 
38,452 
31,181 
42,980 
19,737 
87.436 
31,757 
45,641 
31,234 


1 


«1 


5 » « S -" s s 1 ^ s s" s s 


5 


h! 


i - - ' = s a" s" " « 


1 


"1 


^ » c- 1 2" 2 1 1 as' S ^".5 


i 


i>« 


S S "" £ S g 2 ^* g S S S S 


1 


ilii 


On. 
212.357 

187,318 
256,182 
396,381 
378,349 
463^80 
5^4.589 
394.301 
596,896 
479,401 
458,817 
487,868 


i 
1 
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MueeUiineoui, 



nDec. 



An Account of the Oross and Net Receipt oftlie Duties of Excise in the Year 1850. 




Grass 

Receipt. 


Net 
Receipt 


Ireland, 

Unrnt Certificates .... 
Licenses 


Gross 

Receipt. 


Receipt. 


England. 
Hods 


£ 

309,444 

917,805 

4,776,653 

686,089 

125,171 

4,477 

1,170.210 

2,976.674 


£ 

307,077 

917,632 

4,729,610 

632,131 

125,160 

4,477 

941,191 

2,953,000 


£ 

9,670 

100,800 

231,956 

43,816 

3,048 

1,103.247 


£ 
9.670 


Licensei 


100,776 


Malt 


Malt 


230,950 


Paner 


Paper 


43,755 


Post-Hone Duty .... 
Ditto Licenses 


Post-Horse Licenses 
Spirits, home made 

Total 


3,048 
1,100,572 


Saan 




Spirits> British 


1,492,537 


1,488,771 


United Kingdom. 

Game Certificates .... 
Hops 


Railwajs 


10,966,523 

229,448 

181.766 

79,208 

26,455 


10,610,278 

229,448 

181,731 

79,208 

• • •• 


£ 

9,670 

309,444 

1,130,864 

5,645,490 

915,121 

142,038 

7,983 

1,309,740 

5,944,182 


£ 
9,670 


Stage Carriages 

Hackney ditto 

Bricks 


307,077 
1,130.175 
5,391,322 


liicffnses 


Malt 




Paper 

Post-Horse Duty .... 

Ditto Licenses 

Soap 


852,996 
142,027 


Total 


11,483,400 


11,100,665 




7,98.3 
1,065,571 
5.909,383 




£ 

112,259 

636,881 

185,216 

16,867 

458 

139,530 

1,864,261 


£ 

111,767 

430,762 

177,110 

16,867 

458 

1 24,380 < 

1,855,811 


Scotland, 


Spirits 




17 oSlnrawn 




Lic<^n9es ..,t.... ....,-.,.... 


15,414,532 

251,215 

195,674 

79,208 

27,883 




Malt 


14,816,204 


Paper 


251,215 
195,580 


Post-Horse Duty 

Ditto Ijicenses 


ivaiiways 

Stage Carriages 

Hackney ditto 


Soap 


79,208 


Spirits, home made.... 


DriCKS 

Total 


• «■• 




15,968,512 






2,955,472 

21,767 

13,908 

1,428 


2,717,155 

21,7671 
13,849 

• • •• 


15,342,207 


Railways 


■ • : 


Stage Carriages 

Bricks 


Brick Duty repealed from 16th March, 
1850. 




Sugar Duty reduced from lis, per cwt. to 
11*. Dcr cwt.. from l-irt* Aiiorii«f_ iR.'in. 


Total 


2,992,575 


2,752,771 






- -"— -.-.~o~.~-, 





An Account of the Quantity in Pounds oflAnen Yam Exported from the United 
Kingdom into France^ during each of the last Twenty Years, 



Year. 


British Linen Yam 

Rzported from 
the United King- 
dom to France. 


Year. 


British Linen Yam 

Exported from 
the United King- 
dom to France. 


Year. 


British Linen Yam 

Exported from 

tlie United King. 

dom to France. 


1831 


lbs. 

17,503 
76,512 
867,288 
1,430,369 
2,384,678 
4,012,141 
7,010,983 


1838 


lbs. 
11,485,680 
12,259,254 
13,137,367 
20,832,875 
22,202,292 
13,824,285 
13,546,757 


1845 

1846 


lbs. 
9.153,188 
5,806.568 


1832 


1839 


1833 


1840 


1847 


1.662,173 


1834 


1841 


1848 


259,521 


1835 


1842 


1849 


542,334 


1836 


1843 


1850 


690,602 


1837 


1844 


• 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, and DISTRICTS of ENGLAND, 

AS PUBLISHED BT A.UTHORITr OF THE BEGISTRAR-OENERAL. 

Thts Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2,189 registrars in all 
the districts of England during the Spring quarter ending June 30th, 1851 ; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent 
Registrars' offices, in the quarter that ended March 31st, 1851. The return of 
marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and approximative 
numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. The returns still 
show a great increase of Marriages and Births. The mortality is near the average. 

Marriages. — The Winter quarter, including the months of January, February, 
and March, has always fewer marriages in its records than any other quarter of the 
year. The marriages in the Winter quarter of 1851 were, however, 32,619; which 
1 is the largest number ever registered in the Winter season of any year ; it exceeds 

by 8,172 (one-third) the marriages in the Winter quarter of 1841 ; by 4,190 the 
marriages in the Winter quarter of 1849, and by 2,194 the marriages in the Winter 
I quarter of 1850. An increase in the marriages almost invariably accompanies a 

[; prosperous state of the country ; and it is gratifying, in this sense, to see that the 

> increase now extends over eight out of the eleven divisions. While the marriages 

in London have increased, a stationary or declining rate of marriage is remarked in 
the three divisions round London, comprising the parts of Surrey and Middlesex out 
of London, Hampshire, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. An increase in some of the towns of Kent 
and Sussex gives these counties a character which is exceptional in the South-eastern 
Division, but is quite in accordance with the results of the returns for the South* 
western Division, where the marriages were evidently on the increase, in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and only slightly declined in Somersetshire. 
In Exeter, Plymouth, Tiverton, Barnstaple, Liskeard, Saint Austell, Redruth, and 
Penzance, marriages in unusual numbers were celebrated. The West Midland 
Division exhibits a considerable increase, particularly in the seats of the iron, coal, 
and earthenware manufactures — in Newcastle-under-Lyme, Wolstanton, Stoke-upon- 
i Trent, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dudley, Worcester, Kings Norton, Birmingham, 

., Aston, as well as in Coventry, one of the seats of the silk trade. The marriages 

i declined in Lincoln ; in Leicester the two last winters show an increase ; in Basford, 

' Nottingham, and Derby, the increase was greater than in the other districts of the 

North Midland Division. In Cheshire and Lancashire the marriages increased 
most in Stockport, Macclesfield, Congleton, and Nantwich ; Liverpool, West Derby, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Oldham, and Blackburn. Huddersfield, Bradford, Leeds, Shef- 
field, and York were the chief contributors to the increase of marriages in Yorkshire; 
Durham, Sunderland, South Shields, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and, Kendal, to the 
increase in the Northern Counties. The marriages in Wales during the two last 
winters exceeded the marriages in the three winters preceding. Monmouth and 
Pontypool exhibit a decrease; Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil and Swansea, Brecknock, 
Presteigne, Holywell, and Wrexham, a decided increase. 

Births. — ^The number of births registered in the quarter ending June 30th 
amounted to 159,138 ; which is more than the births registered in any preceding 
quarter. It exceeds by nearly 30,000 the births registered in the corresponding 
quarter of 1841, when the number was 129,884. The births in the year 1851 
idready amount to 316,512. The increase is distributed over nearly all the divisions 
of England, but is greatest in I>ondon, in Yorkshire, and in the northern counties. 

Increase of Population. — ^The census has been taken since the appearance of 
the previous number of the Quarterly Tables ; and an unrevised statement of the 
population of each district ?s given in the present publication. The annual rate of 
L:^crease from 1841 to 1851 is found to have been 1*212 per cent.; whereas it was 
1*332 per cent, in the 10 years 1831-41. The Tables have all been consequently 
re-calculated, and the former rate has been substituted for the latter in estimating 
the population of each year. To a slight extent the rate of mortality has hitherto 
been understated in the Tables of the Quarterly Return ; but the results for 1850, 
when the error is greatest, are only affected in the second decimal place. 
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The popalation of England and Wales was 15,914,148 on Jane 7th, 1841, and 
17,922,768 on March 31st, 1851 ; and this implies srch a rate of increase that the 
popolation, exclusive of persons in ships, mast have been about — 

17,977,000 in the middle of the year 1851. 

15,930,000 .. .. 1841. 



i« 
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And the increase in 10 years 2,047,000 

The population of England and Wales, therefore, increased on an average 
204,700 annually ; 51,175 quarterly ; 3,923 wee'dy; and 560 daily. Prior to 1850 
the excess of registered births over deaths does not account for the whole of the 
increase ; but in 1850 the births exceeded the deaths by 223,888 ; and in the 
June quarter of 1851 there is an equivalent excess: for the births of 159,158 
children the deaths of 99,639 persons were registered, which leaves an excess of 
59,499 persons in the population. The number of emigrants in the quarter from 
the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Government emigration officera 
amounted to 115,568, of whom 28,696 sailed from ports of Ireland, 6,926 from 
Glasgow and Greenock, 3,473 from Plymouth, 10,451 from London, and 66,022 
from Liverpool, making 79,946 from English ports. Many of the emigrants that 
sail from Liverpool are of Irish birth ; and there has also hitherto been a regular 
immigration of the Irish population into England. 

State of the Public Health. — 99,639 deaths were registered in the quarter 
ending June 30, 1851 ; the deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1850 were 93,005 ; 
and 102,143 in the corresponding quarter of 1849, when cholera was in the kingdom. 
The table below shows that the anntial rate of mortality in the Spring quarter 
(April, May, June) was very uniform in the years 1841-46, or 2*141 per cent, on 
an average, 2*174 when highest (1841), and 2'077 when lowest (1844); in the 
Spring of 1847, after the potato failure, the mortality rose to 2*506, and remained 
2-3] 4, and 2*341 in the Springs of 1848 and 1849; in 1850 it feU to 2*106. In 
the Spring quarter of 1851 the mortality was at the rate of 2-228 per cent, per 
annum, which is lower than the mortality of the three bad seasons (1847-8-9), but 
higher considerably than the mortality in the corresponding quarter of the 7 years 
1841-6 and 1850. Measles, scarlatina, small-pox, and hooping-cough were epidemic 
in many districts, and the chief causes of the high mortality. 

Different epidemics prevail in different places at the same time, and the kinds of 
disease-matter are distributed, over the face of the country like clouds over the sky: 
the outbreaks are partial, segregate, or universal ; an epidemic arises and disappeara 
in a village ; at other times it radiates from a town ; and at rare intervals infests the 
whole population. This law of the distribution of disease disclosed by the registra- 
tion returns has a practical application. For if it is advantageous to know the places 
of the country which are generally salubrious, it is also useful to know at any par- 
ticulisu* time whether they are free from epidemics. Every disease of the zymotic 
class appears in almost every place at irregular intervals; and when people living in 
cities leave them, and visit watering-places or open healthy districts, they may arrive 
in the midst of an epidemic to which their families are thus unnecessarily exposed. 
The Quarterly Returns show generally what places are healthy, what are unhealthy, 
in each season, and with the local registers furnish the information that is required 
to avoid the dangers of temporary residence in dii^tricts either habitually or casually 
the seat of epidemic visitations. 

Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending March SI st,'i947'5'i ; Births 
and Deatns Registered in the Quarters ending June SO^A, 1847-51, in 
Jhe Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England, 





MoiTiages. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Population 


Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 




March, 

1847 27,480 

1848 28,398 

1849 28,429 

1850 30,425 

1851 32,619 


June, 

1847 139,072 

1848 149,760 

1849 153,693 

1850 155,727 

1851 159,138 


June, 

1847 106,718 

1848 99,730 

1849 102,143 

1850 93,005 

1851 99,639 


1841 15,914,148 

1851 17.922,7:8 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Table of the Mortality in the AfetropoliSy showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending June of the Four YearSy 1848-49-60-51. 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



r 



.r'. 



A hit CAUSB8 

SrSGIFIBDCAUSRS 

I. Zymotic Disease*.... 
Sporadic Diseases. 

II. PiopsyjCancer, and I 
other Diseases of \ 
uncertain or Ta« [ 

riableSeat ) 

III. Tubercular Diseases. . 

I V , Diseases of the Hrain, \ 

Spinal Marrow, > 

NerveR,Knd Senses ' 

V. DiscasesoftheHeiirc ( 
and Bloud-Vesscis i 

VT. Diseases of the \ 
Lungs and of the \ 
ether Organs of | 
Kespiratiun . ... J 
VII. Diseases of the Kto* | 
mach, Lirer, and ( 
otiier Ort^ans of i 

Digestion ' 

VIII. Diseases of the Kid> 

neys, &c 

IX. Cbildbirih, IHseases 
of the Uterus, &c. 

X. RheiiiUMtisiit, Uis- 
cases iiftlie Bones, 
Joints, &c 

XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, 

Cellular Tisstte,&c 

XII. Malformations 

Xni> Cremature Birth & 

Debility 

XIV. Atropliy 

XV. Akc 

XVI. Sudden* 

XV II . V iolence, Privation, 

Cold, and Intem- 
perance 



1848. 1849. 



} 



1. 



II. 



Small Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping Cough .... 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhcea 

Dysentery 

Cholera 

InSuensa 

Purpura and Scurvy 

Ague 

Remittent Fever 

Infantile Feverf .... 

Typhus 

Metria, or Puer- ) 

peral Fever, see > 

Childbirth j 

Rheumatic Fever, ( 

see Rheumatism 1 

Erysipelas 

Syphilis 

Noma or linker, ( 

see Mortification t 

Hydrophobia 

Hsmorrbage 

Dropsy 

Abscess 

Ulcer 

Fistula 

Mortification 

Cancer 

Gout 



12,945 
12,877 
8.611 



500 

%m 

1,446 
865 

1,672 

728 

149 
112 

92 

21 

5S 

292 

312 
498 
133 

425 



60 

12 

129 
31 

11 

• • 

45 

19G 

\9 

8 

7 

52 

224 

15 



1.3,008 
12,927 
3,203 



553 

2,899 
1,571 

487 
1,922 

78» 

136 
101 

92 

20 
35 

298 

263 
465 

172 

427 



381 


113 


dU6 


sm 


816 


497 


449 


739 


80 


91 


49 


35 


239 


240 


41 


4! 


\7 


1-68 


50 


16 


12 


14 


10 


9 


29 


22 


7 


5 


882 


512 



67 



\7 

114 
43 

2 



44 

209 

15 

16 

6 

42 

197 

24 



lUlii^ J 


1 UllC 


1850. 


1851. 


11,238 13,093 


11,132 


12,9.'>6 


2,032 


2,662 


626 


647 


2,118 


2,584 


1,479 


1,545 


472 


508 


1.726 


2.117 


710 


797 


130 


156 


122 


105 


102 


101 


27 


28 


43 


31 


288 


360 


239 


318 


4t<4 


540 


180 


105 


454 


457 


103 


209 


232 


495 


234 


169 


406 


734 


82 


67 


23 


22 


200 


191 


25 


34 


9 


3 


36 


108 


13 


ir 


3 


5 


27 


28 


10 


11 


426 


428 


51 


80 


16 


7 


IWi 


74 


28 


81 


5 


5 


• • 

46 


• • 

49 


191 


185 


17 


23 


8 


8 


8 


4 


25 


51 


219 


206 


12 


21 



CAUSES OF DEATH. 



III. Scrofula 

Tabes Mesenterica. . 
Phthisis or Con- 1 

sumption ...... } 

Hydrocephalus .... 

IV. Cephalitis 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Delirium Tremens. . 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Tetanus.. 

Insanity 

Convulsions 

Disease of Brain, &c. 

V, Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease of Heart. . . . 

VI. Laryngitis 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Asthma 

Disease of Lungs. &c 

VII. Teething 

Quinsey 

Gastritis 

Enteritis 

Peritonitis 

Ascites 

Ulceration (of In- ( 

testines, &c.) .. 1 

Hernia 

Ileus 

Intussusception .... 
Stiiciureorthcln- V 

testinai Canal. . S 
Dis. of Stomach, &c. 
Disease of Pancreas 

Hepatitis 

Jaundice 

Disease of Liver .... 
Disease of Spleen .. 

VIII. Nephritis 

Nephria (or | 

Bright's Disease) j 

Ischuria 

Diabetes 

Stone 

Cystitis 

Stricture of Urethra 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 

IX. Paramenia 

Ovarian Dropsy .... 
Chi1dbirth,seeMetri& 
Dis. of Uterus, &c... 

X. Arthritis 

Rheumatism 

Diseasf of Joints.&c. 

XI* Carbuncle 

Phleumon 

Disease of Skin^ &c. 

XVII. Intemperance 

Privation 

Want of Breast i 

Milk, see Priva- > 

tion & Atrophy 1 

Neglect 

Cold. see Privation.. 

Poison .' 

Burns and Scalds . . 

Hanging, &c 

Diownin)^ 

FracturesandCon- ( 

tusions i 

Wounds 

Other Violence 

Ct^uses not specified 



«2uiincri> ending June 



1848. 


1849. 


1850. 


100 


112 


77 


199 


196 


173 


1,699 


1,708 


1.548 


405 


383 


320 


140 


151 


137 


256 


330 


837 


269 


'£7ti 


262 


35 


33 


• 41 


• • 


, , 


4 


64 


74 


64 


5 


7 


6 


23 


2! 


31 


499 


516 


417 


155 


l»il 


l«0 


21 


34 


26 


20 


26 


24 


324 


427 


422 


61 


44 


m 


565 


746 


6!l6 


66 


48 


35 


732 


815 


712 


M& 


152 


127 


122 


118 


96 


120 


\li\ 


119 


18 


12 


15 


14 


27 


22 


82 


89 


87 


65 


59 


h& 


24 


25 


21 


34 


27 


22 


40 


37 


41 


24 


37 


«6 


12 


15 


13 


2 


11 


9 


85 


66 


56 


3 


1 


• • 


39 


39 


60 


31 


44 


23 


133 


160 


128 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2 


2 


32 


85 


34 


3 


2 


2 


10 


12 


9 


9 


5 


7 


10 


9 


10 


21 


10 


6 


69 


61 


61 


3 


I 


a 


8 


6 


15 


63 


59 


59 


38 


35 


45 


• • 


1 


3 


55 


46 


64 


37 


45 


45 


6 


6. 


5 


6 


8 


12 


10 


7 


10 


12 


13 


23 


6 


13 


4 


82 


42 


32 


2 


4 


• B 


■ • 


• • 


1 


35 


27 


25 


41 


52 


63 


42 


32 


?7 


78 


67 


61 


138 


139 


131 


30 


26 


18 


10 


12 


19 


68 


81 


106 



115 
190 

1,815 

464 

154 

813 

267 

32 

6 

91 

9 

20 

511 

142 

32 

14 

462 

52 

861 

Ji6 

909 

151 

109 

173 

11 

80 

73 

51 

32 

2S 

86 
42 
10 

10 

63 

I 

49 

46 

144 

4 
11 

83 

3 

10 

7 
7 

77 

n 

9 
62 
41 

4 
56 
41 

3 

6 
14 
16 

5 

52 



19 
48 
50 
70 

159 

31 

7 

137 






• Under the head of*' sudden deaths,** are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated*, but alto all deaths returned by the Coioner iu vague terms, such as 
** found dead,**" natural causes," &c.*&c. 

t In the years previous to 1848," Worms** and "Infantile Fever** were classed together. The former, of 
very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 

2 B 2 
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REVENUE* 

Ahttraet of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Yeari 
and Quarters ending 10th October^ 1850 and 1851 ; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof, — {Continued from page 285.) 



Sonrces of R«Teniie. 



Castoms 

EbccUe 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
Miscellaneoas 



Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Impreikt and other Moneys . 
Repayments of Advances.... 

Total Income 

Deduct 



Tears ending lOth October. 



1850. 



£ 

18,738,805 

12,913,102 

6.145,780 

4,335,086 

5,413,701 

820,000 

160,000 

216,569 



48,74i,043 
684,288 
698,411 



18ffl. 



£ 

18,798,262 

13,256,120 

5,965,785 

4,301,093 

5,355,697 

970,000 

170,000 

162,058 



50,125,742 
Decrease 



48,979,015 
658,111 
565,688 



Inorease. 



£ 

59,457 
343,018 



150,000 
10,000 



562,475 



50,202,814 



Increase on the Year 



562,475 
485,403 

77,072 



Imtreaae. 



179,995 
33.993 
58,004 



54,511 



326,503 

26,177 

132,723 



485,403 



Souroea of RoTenue. 



Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax.. 

Post Office 

Crown Lands.. 
MiscellaneouB 



Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances .... 

Total Income 



Quarters ending lOth October. 



1850. 



£ 

5,251,883 

4,103,343 

1,507,028 

186,613 

1,867,864 

227,000 

20,000 

28,727 



13,192,458 
121,615 
293,813 



Deduct Increase 



13,607,886 



1851. 



£ 

5,335,073 

4,139,854 

1,432,564 

165,025 

1,870,136 

306,000 

40,000 

28,452 



13,317,104 
124,330 
165,255 



13,606,689 



Increase. 



£ 
83,190 
36,511 



2,272 
79,000 
20,000 



220,973 
2,715 



223,688 



]>eorea8e. 



74,464 
21,588 



275 



96,327 
128,'588 



224,885 
223,688 



Decrease on the Quarter 



1,197 



Consolidated Fund Operations. — The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 10th October, 1851, was 13,641,297/. 
The total charge upon it was 8,333,242/., leaving a surplus of 
5,308,055/. 



874 



Mueellaneotit. 



[Dec. 



CORN. 



Average Prices of Gomver Imperial Quarter in England and Walee^ durinaeaeh 
Week of the Third Quarter o^ 1851 ; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter, — {Continued from p. 286.) 





Wheat. 


Uarley. 


OaU. 


Rye. 


Beans. 


Peas. 


Returns r4bived at the Corn Offio«, 
Buard of Trade. 


Weekly 

AveraKO 


Aggreirale 

Average 

or Six 

We«k«* 

Daly. 


Weekly 

ATerage 


Weekly 
Ayerage 


Weekly 
Ayerage 


Weekly 
Average 


Weekly 
Average 


WeoksMMling, 
1851. 

July 5 


• 

«. d. 

43 
43 6 
42 7 
42 5 
42 4 
42 3 
41 4 
39 10 
39 1 
38 9 
38 5 
37 8 
36 7 


jr. d. 

40 10 

41 6 

42 
42 6 
42 9 
42 9 
42 5 
41 9 
41 3 
40 7 
3d 11 
8> 2 
38 5 


9. d. 

25 2 
25 8 
25 6 
25 7 

25 9 
-25 11 

26 4 
26 8 

25 10 

26 1 
26 1 
25 7 
25 


s. d. 

22 5 
22 

21 11 

22 
22 7 
21 7 
21 9 
20 11 
20 8 
20 1 
19 5 
18 4 
18 


». d, 

27 6 
32 5 

28 2 

27 

25 7 

28 5 
27 
27 1 

26 9 
26 2 

25 

26 2 
25 4 


«. d. 

31 8 

32 6 
31 5 
82 8 
31 1 
31 4 

30 8 

31 2 
30 7 
30 4 
28 9 
28 6 
28 8 


«. d, 

28 10 


12 


28 8 


19 


28 6 


26 


28 7 


Aumist 2 


28 8 


9 


28 1 


16 


27 2 


23 


25 11 


30 


26 6 


Septemher 6 


25 11 


13 


27 8 


20 


28 2 


27 


27 






Averaffe for the Quarter 


40 7 


• • 


25 9 


20 10 


27 1 


30 8 


27 7 







Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Hour imported in each of the Months ending 
5th Juhfy 5th August, and 5th September, 1851 ; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouse 
at the close of them. — {Continued from p, 286.) 

[From the " London Gazette."] 



WHEAT. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consomption. 


In Bond at the Month 's end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1851. 
5th July 
5th Aug. 
5th Sept 


qis. 
450,311 
478,146 
390,045 


qrs. 
700 
2,280 
3,706 


qrs. 
451,011 
480,426 
393,761 


qrs. 
450,609 
478,713 
390,494 


qrs. 

700 
2,280 
3,707 


qrs. 
451,339 
480,993 
394/201 


qrs. 
. 9,674 
9,107 
8,633 


qrs. 
9 
9 
9 


grs. 
9,fi83 
9,116 
8,642 



WHEAT-FLOUR. 



Months 
ending. 


Imported. 


Quantities entered for Home 
Consumption. 


In Bond at the Month's end. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 

cwts. 
463,632 
473,421 
619,600 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


1851. 
5th July 
5th Aug. 
5 th Sept. 


cwts. 
431,224 

878,879 
577,809 


cwts. 
32,408 
94,542 
71,731 


CWfS. 

4:V2,894 
378,906 
577,869 


cwts, 
32,408 
94,542 
71,730 


cwts. 
465,302 
473,448 
649,600 


cwts. 
1,270 
1,244 
1,243 


cwts. 

7 . 

6 
. 7 


CWtR. 

1,277 
1.250 
1.250 



Miscellaneottt. 
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CURRENCY. 

BANK or BMOLAND. 



An AeeoufU, punuarU to the Act of the 7th and Qth Vietoria^ e. 32, for the 
Weeki ending on Saturday y the 12<A Jtdy^ the ^h August, and the I2th 
SepUmber, IB6U— (Continued from p. 288.) 

[From the " London Gazette."] 



Ibsub Dkpartmbnt. 



Notes iisued 



GoTemment Debt .... 

Other Securities. . . . . . 

Gold Coin and Bullion 
SilTor Bullion 



Weeks ending 



19th July, 1851. 



£ 
27,450,155 



Totol. 



11,015,100 

2,984,900 

18,416.780 

83,875 



27,450,155 



0th August, 1851. 



£ 

27,341,085 



11,015,100 

2.984,900 

13,307,710 

83,375 



37,341,085 



13th Sept., 1851. 



£ 
27,937,740 



11,015,100 

2.984,900 

18,904,365 

33,375 



37,937,740 



Banking Depabtmbnt. 





14/158,000 
3,192,194 
4,319,348 

10,440,880 
1,175,054 


14,553,000 
8,319,048 
5,513,244 
8,719,460 
1,239,650 


14,553,000 


Rest 


3,592,045 


Public Deoosits 


8,757,770 


Other DeDosits •«..» 


8,193,065 


Seveu-Dtiy and other Bills .... 


1,211,149 


Total 


83,680.426 


83,344,402 


86,307.029 


Government Securities, including ) 
Dead Weight Annuities .... J 

Other Securities 

Notes 


18,464,021 

12,389,725 

7,259,180 

567,500 


13,464,021 

12,078,245 

7,189,700 

612,486 


13,464,216 

13,137,245 

8,826,835 

578,733 


Gold and Silver Coin 


Total 


33,680,426 


33,344,403 


36,807,029 



COUNTRT BANKS. 



Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country BanJcSy which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom^ distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 12th July, ^th August, and Qth September, 1861 . 
"—{Contintied/romp, 208,) 



Banks. 


12th July, 
1861. 


9th August, 
1851. 


13th September, 
1851. 


England — Private Banks 


8,437,290 
2,731,015 

3,215,440 
4,056,274 


3,347,2.35 
2,652,640 

8,154,984 
3,978,435 


8,219,153 
2,569,929 

3,125,691 
8,972,257 


Joint Stock Banks 

Scotland— Chartered, Private, and 1 

Joint Stock Bunks ) 

Ireland — Bank of Ireland, Private antU 

Joint Stock Banks j 


Total 


13,440,019 


13,133,294 


12387,029 
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Pag* 

Annual Meeting, The Seventeenth, 
on the 15th March, 1851. The 
Earl of Harrowby's Address .... 97 

;— - Report, Seventeenth, see An- 
nual Meeting. 

Association, British, for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Twentieth 
Meeting of, at Edinburgh, July 31, 
August 6, Section F. Statistics.... 184 

Auckland, Kew Zealand, Statistical 
Account of, as it was observed du- 
ring the year 1848, by Arthur S. 
Thomson, M.D., Surgeon of the 
58th Regiment 227 

Balfour, Edward, Esq., %ee India. 

Bills of Exchange — their magnitude 
and fluctuations (Inland and Fo- 
reign), in circulation at one time 
in Great Britain, during each of 
the Years 1828 to 1847 inclusive ; 
also Bills drawn upon Foreign 
countries, by William Newmarch, 

£l«9Q* •••• •••• •••• ••■• •••• ••»• X *t/ 

Brown, T. J., Esq., (Assistant Sec- 
retary,) Statistical Review of the 
National Debts and Revenues in 
proportion to the extent of area 
and population of the various 
countries of Europe, by 220 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Edinburgh, 
Twentieth Meeting of, July 31, 
August 6, Section F. Statistics 184 

Capital, -Accumulation of, by the 
different classes of Society, by 
G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S 193 

Census, 1851, Abstract of 262 

Cinders, see Coals. 

Coals, Cinders, and Culm, Quanti- 
ties exported from the United 
Kingdom — Rates and Amount 
of Duties thereon in the Year 

lc$OU ^O^ 

Consolidated Fund Operations in 
the Quarter ending January 5, 

X Ov X •»•• •••t •••■ •••■ «••• •*•• «/ V 



Pa^e 
Consolidated Fmid Operations in 

the Quarter ending April 5, 1851 189 
Ditto, Quarter ending July 5, 

iouJl ^oO 

Ditto, Quarter ending October 

lU, lodl .... UtO 

Copper, Trade of United Kingdom 
in, for 1851 369 

Com, Average Prices of, during each 
Week of the last Quarter of 1850, 
with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter .... 94 

Ditto, during First Quarter of 

X \Jv m •■•« •••• •••• ■••■ •••• •»«• X^r ^^ 

Ditto, during Second Quarter 

of 1851 286 

Ditto, during Third Quarter 

Ol moHX. .... .... .... .... .... 0/4 

and Meal Imported in each 

Month of 1851 366 



Country Banks, Average Aggregate 
of Promissory Notes circulating in 
the United Kingdom 96, 192, 288, 376 

Culm, see Coals. 

Currency, Bank of England Account, - 
for the Weeks ending October 5, 
November 2, November 30, and 
December 28, 1850 96 

Ditto, Weeks ending January 4, 

February 8, March 1, and March 

£iff LouL lafiS 

Ditto, Weeks ending April 12, 

May 10, and June 7, 1851 .... 288 

Ditto, Weeks ending July 12, 

August 9, and September 13, 1851 376 

Cutlery, see Hardware. 

D ANSON, J. T., Esq., Gold and Sil- 
ver brought from America to En-, 
rope, from the Discovery of the 
former Country to the present 

A AlxlC ••■• ■••• •••• •#•• •••• «••• XX 

Emigration from the United 
Kingdom, from 1825 to 1850, in- 
clusive , 278 

Excise, Gross and Net Receipt of 
the Duties of, in 1850 . .... . .... 368 

2b3 
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Eipenditnre in India on Public 
Works from 1837-38 to 1845-46, 
by Lt.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 45 

Gold and Silver brongbt to Europe 
from America, by J. T. Danson, 

Guano imported into the United 
Kingdom, in the Years 1841 to 

XOwv ••■■ •••• •■•• ••■• ■••• •••• A/ " 

Hardware and Cutlery, Quanti- 
ties and declared Value thereof, 
exported from the United King~ 
dom, in the Year 1850 279 

Harrowby, The Earl of, Address to 
the Fellows at the Annual Meet- 
ing, held on the 1 5th March, 1851, 
in lieu of the Annual Report .... 97 

Iceland, Vital Statistics of, by 
P. A. Schleisner, Esq., M.D 1 

India, Expenditure on Public Works 
in India, from 1837-38 to 1845- 
46, by Lt..Col. W. H. Sykes, 

^b • CVa iJ» •••• •••• •■■■ •••• ■•■• •■•• ^ V 

— Statistics of the North- West 
Provinces of 345 

— — Remarks on the Abstract 
Tables of the Men discharged the 
Madras Service, by Edward Bal- 
four, Esq., Assistant- Surgeon to 
the Right Hon. the Governor's 
Body-Guard 348 

Intemperance, Rate of Mortality 
among Persons of Intemperate 
Habits, by F. 6. P. Neison, Esq., 

f •JLi«0«ai*« •••■ •••• •••• •••• •••» m\j" 

JoPLiNO, R. T. Esq., Sanitary 
Statistics of the Metropolis, by.... 337 

Lead and Lead Ore, Trade of the 
United Kingdom in, for 1851 .,.. 357 

Linen Yam, Quantity in Pounds of, 
exported from the United King- 
dom into France during each of 
the last Twenty Years 368 

live Stock Return, 1849 274 

Machinery and Mill-work, Quan- 
titles and Value thereof, exported 
from the United Kingdom in the 
Year 1850 280 

Madras Government, Mortality and 
Chief Diseases of the Troops, 
European and Native, from the 
Years 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 
compared with the Mortality and 
Chief Diseases of 1847, by Lt.- 
Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S 109 



Madras Service, Remarks on the 
Abstract Tables of the Men Dis- 
charged the, by Edward Balfour, 
Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
Rt. Hon. the Governor's Body 
uuard o4o 

Malt, Quarters of, made between the 
10th October, 1849, and the 10th 
October, 1 850, distinguishing the 
Quantities made in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland respectively, and 
the Quantities used by Brewers, 
by Victuallers, and by Retail 
Brewers 280 

Marriages, Births, and Deaths in 
England, as published by the Re- 
giKtrar-General .... 89, 186, 282, 369 

Meal, see Com. 

Meat, Monthly Return of Average 
Price ofj in Smithfield Market, 

95, 191, 287, 375 

Meteorology, Quarterly Table fur- 
nished to the Registrar-General, 
by the Astronomer-Royal, 92, 

188, 284, 372 

Metropolis, Sanitary Statistics of the, 
by R. T. Jopling, Esq 337 

Mortality of the Metropolis, Quar- 
terly Reports of .... 91, 187, 283, 371 

Rate of, among Persons of 

Intemperate Habits, by F. G. P. 
Neison, Esq., F.L.S.,&c 200 

and Chief Diseases of the 

Troops under the Madras Govern- 
ment, European and Native, from 
1842 to 1846, inclusive, compared 
with the Mortality and Chief Dis- 
eases of 1S47, by Lt.-Col. W. H. 
Sykes, F.R.S 109 



National Debts and Revenues, in 
Proportion to the extent of Area 
and Population of the various 
Countries of Europe, Statistical 
Review of, by T. J. Brown, Esq. 
(Assistant- Secretary) 220 

Neison, F. G. P., Esq., F.L.S., &c.. 
Rate of Mortality among Persons 
of Intemperate Habits, &c 200 

Newmarch, William, Esq., tee Bills 
of Exvihange. 

New Munster, (New Zealand,) Sta- 
tistics of, down to 1848, compiled 
from Official Records in Colonial 
Secretary's Office 250 

New Zealand, a Statistical Account 
of Auckland, as it was observed 
during the Year 1848, by Arthur 
S. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon of 
the 58th R^ment 227 
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New Zealand, Statistics of New Mun- 
ster, down to 1848, compiled from 
Official Records in the Colonial 
Secretary's Office 250 

Porter, G. R.^ Esq., F.RJS.^ on the 

Accumulation of Capital by the • 
different Classes of Society 193 

Prices^ Monthly Return of the Ave- 
rage Prices of Meat in Smithfield 
Market, in the Months ending 
October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1850 95 

■ Ditto, in the Months ending 

January, February, and March, 
iflM 1Q1 

— Ditto, April, May, and June, 

4 ^'^^ A •••• •••■ •••• ••■■ ■••• ••■« mt^J § 

— Ditto, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1851 375 

Rboistrar>General, fee Census. 

— - Returns, fee Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths. 

Revenue, Abstract of the Annual and 
Quarterly Net Produce of the, 
showing the Increase and Decrease 
thereof 93, 189, 285, 373 

Income and Expenditure of 

the United Kingdom, 1850 .... 365 

ScHLEiSNER, P. A., Esq., M.D. 

Vital Statistics of Iceland, by .... 1 
Scotland, Vital Statistics of, by 

James Stark, Esq., M.D 48 

Shipping employed in the Trade of 

the United Kingdom in the Year 

XOvv •••• •••• ■••• •••• •■•• •••• «/ f 

Spirits, Foreign, Colonial, and 
Channel Island Returns, 1851 .... 273 

Stark, James, Esq., M.D., Vital Sta- 
tistics of Scotland, by 48 

Statistics, Sanitary, of the Me- 
tropolis, by R. T. Jopling, 

Al'oU* ••■■ ••• ••*• •••• •••• ■••« vv 4 

— of the North West Provinces 

of India 345 

•^— of New Munster, New Zea- 
land, down to 1848, compiled 
from Official Records in the Colo- 
nial Secretary's Office 250 

Statistical Society of London, Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting 97 

— Second Ordinary Meeting, 
Session 1850-51. Monday, 16th 
December, 1850 89 

Third ditto, 20th January, 1 85 1 89 

Fourth ditto 185 

Fifth ditto 185 

Sixth ditto 185 

Seventh ditto .... 261 
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Statistical Society of London, Ses- 
sion 1850-51. Eighth Ordinary 
jyieeting .... .... .... .... .... ^oi 

First ditto. Session 1851-52, 

November 17, 1851 364 

Second ditto 364 

Receipts and Expenditure, 

from January 1 to December 31, 

xDvU .... .... •••• •«.. ••>. <••• XvO 
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Knight, James, Esq. 
Reid, Rawson, Esq. 
Gibson, Alfred, Esq. 
Singer, C. Douglas, Esq. 
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Saunders, Trelawney W. Esq. 89 

Webb, C. Lowcock, Esq 185 

Weir, WUliam, Esq 185 

Thomson, A. Thomas, Esq 185 

Gordon, Harry George, Esq. 185 

Neison, William, Esq 185 
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Startin, James, Esq 185 
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Urquhart, W. Pollard, Esq 364 
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Sir W. F. Fowle Middleton, Bt. 364 

J. Pollard Willoughby, Esq 364 

Leone Levi, Esq 364 

Henry William Porter, Esq 364 

W. Meredith Browne, Esq 364 

Edward Cheshire, Esq 364 

John Jennings, Esq 364 

Sir W. E. Trevelyan, Bart 364 

Robert Tucker, Esq 364 

John Hornby, Esq 364 

Thomas Beggs, Esq 364 

W. Henry Smith, Esq 364 

Capt. R. Guthrie MficGregor.... 364 

Charles Jellicoe, Esq 364 

Stock and Share Market, Fluctua- 
tions of 95, 191, 287, 375 

Sykes, Lieut.-Col. W. H., F.R.S., 
Expenditure in India on Public 

Works, from 1837-38 to 1845-46 45 

Lieut.-Col. W. H., F.R.S., 

Mortality and Chief Diseases of 
the Troops under the Madras 
Government, European and Na- 
tive, from 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 
compared with the Mortality and 

Chief Diseases of 1847, by .... 109 

Thomson, Arthur S., M.D., Sur- 
geon of the 58th Regiment. A 
Statistical Account of Auckland, 
New Zealand, as it was observed 

during the year 1848, by 227 

Tin, Trade of United Kingdom in, 

tor lodl • •••• .... «••• tjOi 
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Vital Statistics of Scotland, by 
James Stark, Esq., M.D 48 

Vital Statistics of Iceland, by P. A. 
Schleisner, Esq., M.D 1 
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Page 
tities Imported, Entered for Con- 
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94, 190, 286, 374 
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Zinc, Trade of United Kingdom in, 
for 1851 362 
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